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FOREWORD 



Thf Ftdtfal lig1sla|1on' istabllshlng Natlontl and State Advisory 
Cqifnclls on Vocatlonil Iducatlon dlrtcts tht State Councns to 
strtd^coplas of thtlr antnual evaluation ftpor^s to the U*St 
CoiTiniisiontr of Educatlop and to the NatlonaT Advisory Councn. 

The National Ad^^sory Council prepiufes an annutl analysis and 
summafy of thtse reports with a thret-fold purpose in mind. Th* 
composite which results gives the National Council significant 
information conce^Dlng the progress an^ problem^ of vocatiortel 
education in the f1fty*slK States and territorial regions T the 
dissemination of the analysis and suffmary^to the State Councils 
provides a convenient exchahge of ideasi and the avallatfTlity ¥of 
the compilatiorS to the general public Is of value to those who^* 
wfsh to add some &escr1pt1ve information to the stiitistlcal diita 
available from the U.S, Bureau of Occupatlanal and Adult Education 



^ ^ 1 \ aohn W. Wje*f 



Cha'lyman ^'h''' 
National Advftor^t^oui^ci 1 
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OVERVIEW ANALYSIS: EVALUATION 



AUhouqh the rules and regulatitjns for the Education ^endmentS 
of 1976, P.L, 94-482 were not 1n effect during Fiscal 1977, sev- 
eral of the State annual evaluation reports^ covered, to some ex- 
tent» each of the six sptpified topics whidh are listed below. 



104,97 Annual Evaluation report* 

The State advisory council shall prepare and 
submit to the Commissioner and the National 
Advisory Counci 1 ^on Vocational Education, through 
the State board /within 90 days after the end of 
•the fiscal year an annual evaluation report under 
th€ authority of 104.93(3), This report shall 
include: 

(a) The results of the evaluation by the 
State advisory council of the effectiveness of 
programs* services, and activities carried out 
1n the year under review in meeting the program 
goals set forth fn the five-year State plan and 
the annual program plan; 

(b) A review of the 'program evaluation re- 
sults developed by the State under the authority 
of 104.401; 

(c) ,A review of the analysis of the distribu- 
tion of Federal funds within the State submitted 
by th^& State according to the annual program plan 
and the accountability report; 

(d) Recommended changes In programs ^ services 
and activities as may be considered necessary by 
the State advisory council based on the results 
of i ts eval uation ; 



power Services Council; and 

(f) Identification of the vocational education 
and. employment and training needs of the State and 
ithe assessment of the fxtent to which vocational 
education, employment training, vocational rehabil- 
itation, special education, and other programs 
assisted under this and related Acts represent a 
consistent, integrated, and coordinated approach 
to meeting such needs. 



^Federal R egister , Vol. 42, No. 191 - Monday, October 3, 1977 
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Some other State Advisory Council reports met the mandatoryL re- 
quirements of the rules and regulations in effect for the Voca- 
• . tlonal Education Amfndments of 1968, P.L. 90-576, which are as 
follows: ^ 

102.23 FunctlQni and responslbllltliS^ 

The State advisory council shall - 

(d) Prepare and submit through the State board 
, to the Corrniissioner and to the National Advisory 
Council an annual evaluation report, accompanied 
by -such additional comments of the State board as 
the State board deems appropriate, which (l)eval- 
uates the effectiveness of vocational education 
programs, services, and activities carried out 
in the year under review in meeting t he program 
o^e^tives set fort h in t he lon^'range program 
plan and the annual program plan required by 
102.23 and 102.34, and (2)recommends such thanges 
as may be warranted by the evaluations. 



♦Federal Register, Vol. 39, No. 143 
Wednesday, July 24, 1974 

It will be noted that (d)(1) of the earlier regulations is prac- 
tically identical with (a) of the regulations for P.L. 94-482 
and that (d)(2) is practically identical with (d). 

Some SACVEs gave specific reasons why they were not able to evalu- 
ate effectiveness in meeting goals and objectives of the five-year 
and annual State plan; some madejspecific recommendations concern- 
ing the State Plan and the information on outcomes necessary for 
the evaluation; some described Council participation in the formu* 
lation of the State plan; and some made- no mention of the goals, 
objectives, or outcomes of the* State plan in their annual evalua- 
tion report. ^ 
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Table I gives a distribution In general categories ot the re* 
sponses of the SACVEs to the mandate on evaluation. 

TABLE I 



Nun*er of SACVE Reports 
Res£0jTse Category * Hakjrlg^ R?sjon^,e ^ 

1. Evaluated effectiveness in 
meeting State plan goals and 

objectives 9 

2* . Gave reasons why this evalua" 

tion could not be made , 10 

3. Made general evaluative ' 
statements ' 8 

4. Made specific recommendations , 
concerning State plan and in- 
formation needed 12 

5. Described Council activities 

related to State plan 10 

6. Made no mention of State plan 

goals, objectives, or outcomes 1 

Total 56 



A number of Councils include in their armual report an account of 
their participation on the formulation of Stat% plans; ^ome make . 
specific reconmendations concerning the form or content of these 
plans. With the greater specificity of the 1976 legislation cover- 
ing Council participation in the development of State plans, it is 
expected that the SACVEs will be able to be more effective in getting 
their ideas accepted. Since their active participation is also man- 
datory in the preparation of>xthe annual State accountability report, 
iiiany of the current difficulties encountered in the preparation of 
the eighth annual evaluation reports should disappear, 

Jn the next section illustrative material is givM from selected 
SACVE annual evaluation reports, showing different approachfs to 
meeting the requirement that the report should evaluate the ''effec- 
tiveness of vocational education programs, services, and activities 
carried out In the year: under review in meeting the program objec- 
tives set f^th in the long-range program plan ind the annual pro- 
gram plan," , 
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Category 1 (Evaluated ef fecttveness In meeHnq State plan qoaU 
and objectives) 

The Alabama SACVE report includes a section on Ptrfojinance Analv- 
sis of St ate's Vocational Eduia ti on Programs, ifTT/ ^ ia Tor" TT 
State plan objectives are TU ted Tor a period of five years. 
Annual objectives, actual attainment* percent accomplishment, and 
annual percent change are tabulated as In the examples given be- 
low. Evaluative findings and recontnendations relate to the data 
given. The following data are typical. 

Objective: increase the ni^ber of academic and economic disad- 
vantaged persons enrolled In secondary level preparatory vocation- 
d 1 educa ti on programs . 



Object i ve Objective Acconipl ishm ent 

Percent 



Year 




Actual 
Attainment 


AnnijB 1 


Annua 1 


^ha rifle 


1973 


3,176 


— 17,253 


543.2 






1974 


26,103 


19,707 


75.5 


14 


,2 


1975 


19,774 


17,372 


87.8 


-13, 


.4 


1976 


21 ,087 


17.473 


82.9 


0, 


6 


1977 


18,000 


15,701 


87.2 


-!1 . 


3 a 



A performance analysis of the State's vocational education pro- 
gram indicates weaknesses in the planning process resulting in the 
establishment of program objectives inconsistent with resources ■ 
avdilable* 

I 

The State Board of Education should intensify and expand its ef- 
forts in interfacing the state and local planning process so as 
to establish realtstic goals and objectives for the State's voca- 
tional education program for the most efficient utilization of 
resources. 
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/The stctlon of the rtpoft dtiling with tviluatlon of tfftctlvt- 
ntss in mttting Statf plan goals and obiectlvti includes: a list 
ing of the 12 FY 1977 State plan goals; dab for 7 of the 105 
objMtlvM ^ith mrm only piFtlifly acwwipllshltti and data f©p 
20 objfctivts which were excttded. Evaluative coiTffwnts an^ recom 
mtndations relate to theit outcomts. The fonowing exaflvlts are 
taken from the report. 

Goal (1): To provide opportunities for students, through local 

educational agencies, to devtlop the knowltdgt, skills 
and work attitudes for successful careers. 

Objecti ves 

1,1 Total secondary enrollment reached 98,922; 20,643 stu- 
dents or 17% short of the stated objective of ] 19,565; 

1-11 376 students from 23 high schools participated In pri- 
vate proprietary educational Institutions, which 
exceeded the objective by one high school and three 
students. ^ 



Goal {4): To improve the professional competency of personnel 
associated with vocational education. 

Objectives 

4.3 Apprt5x1mately 1 ,444 \ocational education personnel 
were served through workshops and conferences. This 
more than doubly exceeded the objective of serving a 
minimum of 700, 

4.9 Professional developflfent services were provided to (77) 
Agriculture; (686) Home Economics; (1»952) Office Edu- 
cation; (100 plus) Distributive Education; (402) Tech- 
nical and Industrial; and (77) Health Occupations 
teachers. Thus, the objective of service to at least 
2,500 \ocat>Dnal education persomiel were exe##d#d by 
more than 700. 

Evaluative cof^nents: 

The Advisory Council believes that although technical Accomplish- 
itent was attained in regard to the objectives of Goal 9 (ifr^rove- 
rnent of placement and follwup of vocational education students)* 



the objectives under this goal were not sufficient to result in 
much improvement 1h the placement of Vocational Education com- 
pVeters 'cdnsistently recommended' by the Council. 

However, it is noted that the Annual , and 5-Year Guidance Plan in 
the State Plan for Vocational Education includes ''placement" as a 
priority, and that placement is to be considered as an Integral 
part of total guidance services, 

Nortji Dakota 



The eighth annual evaluation report of the North Dakota SACVE was 
prepared by fi ve Council assessment cormi ttees , two of which re- 
viewed and analyzed the goals and objectives of the State Plan and 
evaluated the degree of success in their attainment. The following 
data illustrate the method used. 



Goal (1): Provide vocational education programs for secondary- 
level students which are realistic in terms of actual 
and anticipated labor market demands and student inter= 
ests and aptitudes. 



ecti ves 



1976 
Actual 



1977 
Outcome 
Sought 



1977 
Actual 



Percent 
Attainment 



1. To increase the total number 
of secondary students en- 
rolled in regylar vocational 
education programs- 
a* Comprehensive High School 
b. Multi-District Vocational 
Center 



16,192* 
14,540 



17,393 
15;617 



1,652 1,776 



16,524* 
14,771 

U753 



951 
95% 

99% 



^Consumer & Homemaking excluded 



2. To provide for an increase 
1n the number of secondary 
students completing voca- 
tional programs who are 
available for employment 
and placed in the field 
trained or related. 

a. Completions 

b. Available for Employ- 
ment 

c. Placed in Field 
Trained or Related 







\ 




4,499 


#-23 


4,601 


971 


1,895 


1,985 , 


1 ,986 


100% 


1 ,077 


1 ,322 


976 


741 
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Evaluative Gopflents: 

The outcoiwi sought arid tj)e degree ^of attainment have been satis- 
factory. 

*• 

The reduced enrollment, particularly distributive education and 
vocational agriculture, is due 1n a large measure to Tack of staff, 
facilities and/or relocation of programs/ 

The vocational education needs of students in small schools remain 
a challenge. Progress has been made in the establishment of mobile 
units whigCh are serving some of the small schools, 

■ \ 

Category 2 (Gave reasons why this evaluation could not be made) 
The following statements are taken from SACVE reports for FY 1977. 

• The Council recognizes tl^at Information is not av iW 
able that Is^ecessary for fulfilling its mandate for 
vocational Education evaluation. 

• Data relating to several goals and objectives were not , 
available. Many of the outcomas projected under bud- 
geting were written i^^tuch a manner^ as to preclude 
measurement of accompTishment. 

• The Council has been critical of the State Plan because 
It is a compliance document required by the Federal 
Government. 

• Timely and accurate data concerning achievement of the 
* objectives of the Five-Year and Annual State Plan have 

not been produced by the Department of Education, In 
the past basic data has been unavailable, unreliable, 
or in a form that makes it useless for evaluation. 

• A budget figure has been attached to the various objec- 
tives in the State Plan. However, no data are available 
on the actual expenditures or reimbursements* It is 
therefore impossible to assess the achieving or non- 
achieving of the objectives. The lack of timely and 
accurate data continues to plague the planning and eval- 
uation process in vocational education, 

• The process of evaluating the rate of achievement of 
goals and objectives of the State Plan continues to be 
a difficult and frustrating responsibility. The format 
utilized in stating the annual goals, objectives, and 
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outcomes does nb^^asily lend itself to comparative 
analysis with a.^ans to reach definitiva conclusions 
as to rates of ;^complishment or to detcnine whether , 
goals and objectives have befen achieved at all* 

^ • The statistical data outlined in the tables does not, 
in the opinion of the Council, appropriately or ade- 
quately measure the effectiveness of vocational educa- 
tion programs in the State. Rather It would tend to 
evaluat^t the effectiveness of the Division of Vocation- 
al EdLjcation in estimating its budget requirements and 
the adequacy bf its estimates in the areas of enroll- 
mentl It is the opinion of the Council that the absence 
of^ualitative data makes it impossible to arrive at 
arfy valid conclusion concerning the effectiveness of 
Vocational education in the State as a whole* 

CategQfy 3 (Made general evaluative statements) 

The /fol lowing statements are taken from SACVE eighth annual 
evirluation reports not represented in Category 1, 

t On-site visitation of vocational education programs and 
other information show the effectiveness of programs in 
meeting the goals set forth in the State plan. 

• There was over-all progress towards achievement of goals 
as stated in the State plan. 

• Where data were available it was found that a good deal 
of progress was made during FY 77 in meeting the State's 
long-range goals, priorities, and objectives. 



Discussion of the federal regulations on the SACVE annual 
evaluation reporY ^ ^ ^ 

While the regulations governing the SACVE annual evaluation report 
under P,L, 94-482 are more explicit and in greater detail, the * 
essential requirement of evaluation in terms of the attainment of 
State plan goals and objectives remains the same as in the 1968 
legislation. 

Many SACVEs continue to experience difficulty in meeting this re- 
quirement, 'Some of these difficulties have their origin in the 
format of the State plan. Unless the State plan includes goals 
and objectives for which identifiable outcomes can be projected; 
and unless specific programsi activities, services, and budget 
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allopations are indicated for attaining these outcomes evaluation 
will not be possible. l/fider the new regulations requiring SACVE 
participation, in. at least four meetings pn the deve^pment and 
'adoption of the State plan the SACVE representati velfiay be able 
to exert more dir^t influence (42FR53835). In addition, the more 
detailed regulatiSffs governing the Conwi ssi oners ' s approval of 
State plans may lend to improvement in their format (42FR53838). 

Another problem area encountered by the Councils relates to the 
availability of inforrpation concerning the act-uaj outcomes with 
respect b the goals arid objecttvSs' of the State >l4ri. Since 
SACVE participation 1s requ-tred In at least three meM4a§s devot- 
ed to the formulating of the accountability report which contains 
this information (42FR53837, 42FR53838) it would seem that this 
essential condition for evaluation would be met. There remain, 
however, inevitable difficulties arising from timing, as ill us-* 
trated in the following regulations. 

• The annual program plan for fiscal year 1978 is due 

in the appropriate ^j||j|ReglQnal Office by July 1, 1977 
(42FR53837). 

• The annual accQuntability report for fiscal year 1978 

is due in the, appropriate HEW Regional Office by July 1, 
1979 (42FR53837). 

* 

• The SACVE annual evaluation report is due 90 days after 
the end of the .fiscal year. For fiscal year 1978, which 
ends September 30, 1978, this due date, is December 30, 
1978 (42FRS3833) . 

It will be Impossible for the Councils to include any consideration 
of the FY 1978 account-ability reports in their FY 1978 annual 
evaluation reports. And it will be impossible for them to perform 
any evaluative functions unless they have access to other data on 
outcomes . 

A possible solution would be to set the due date for the ninth 
annual evaluation reports at a later time such as October 1 , 1979. 
This would allow utilization of accountability data. The reports 
received by NACVE for fiscal year 1977 should have reached our 
office by December 30, 1977. The actual time of. arrival extended 
from June 1977 to August 1978 with the distribution shown in 
Table II. 
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TABLE II 



SACVE annual reports for FY 1977 



Date received 
June 1977 ^ 
December 1977 
January 1978 
February 1978 
March 1978 
April 1978 
May 1978 
June 1978 
August 1978 



Number of reports 
3 ■ 



9 
7 
7 
3 
2 
2 



Total 56 



It will be remembered that Table I shows that only 9 of the SACVE 
annual evaluation reports actually evaluated effectiveness 1n meet 
ing State plan goals and objectives. Absence or inadequacy of 
data on outcomes undoubtedly was largely responsible. Setting a 
later due date for the Council report should prove helpful. 

There will still remain^ howeverj the inevitable difficulties in- 
herent in any state-wide planning and evaluating process for edu- 
cational delivery systems which extend over such a wide range of 
local autonomy. Traditionally, American education is a grass- 
roots operation, Stateiwide goals and objectives are not necessar^ 
ily given high priority by LEAs. This is at once one of the great' 
est strengths of American education and one of the greatest obsta- 
cles in the way of bringing it under uniform regulations. The 
recent federal legislation has, if anythingf;, strengthened this dom^ 
inant charaS'teristic by its emphasis on local advisory councils 
(42FR53833). V; 
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OVERVIEW ANALYSIS: 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



A second mandated function of the annual evaluation report as 
stated in the 1968 Amendments is to recommend "such .changes as 
may be warranted by the evaluation/* This ^requirement is re- 
peated in the 1976 legislation as stated in the Federal Regi ster s 
#104. 97(d): " / . " ; 



Although many of the SACVEs were not able to make ttie evaluation 
called for 1n terms of the effectiveness of vocational education 
programs, services, and atctivities tn reeting the objectives set 
forth In the State plan^ all included re commen dati ons 1 n the i r 



Table III gives the distribution of topics covered in these 
recommendations. This distribution shows continued concern in 
many of the areas cited in the annual reports, for FY 1976, with 
some changes In emphasis* The number of recofmtendatlons In- 
creased notably in the following: funding from 34 to 43; coor- 
dination with CETA programs from 9 to 22; women/^ex equity from 
16 to 23; guidance and counseling from 19 to 24|^ improved access 
to vocational education programs from 18 to 25. 



Recommended changes in programs^ services and 
activities as may be considered necessary by 
the State advisory council b.ased on the results 
of this^ evaluation. 



annua»l reports. 






, JJaBLE III 

Topical dislributlon according to frequenc>^of dfation 

Number of SACVE Reports making 

Topics cited in annual SACVE reports reference to the se topi cs V 

Funding 43 (34)* 

Job Placement % ^ \ ' * 30 (28) 

Professional .Development ^ • ^ 30 (36) 

Market and Manpower Data ' y% * 29 (34^ 

Disadvantaged and Handtcapped 27 (35^ J 

LocaT Advisory Councils 26 (23) * - / • 

Access to Vocational Education > . 25 (T&) f 

Career Education^ / 24 (24) 

Guidance and Counseling ^ * ' 24 (IS) 

Women/Sex Equity ' ' ^ ' , ^3 {16) - 

Coordination with CETA ' ' 22 ( 9} ^ 

Program Relevance . 21 ( 8) ^ ^ 

Public Image of Vocational Education f 21.(18) 

Articulation/Duplication ^ ,18 he) 

Relations with Department of Education \B (16\ 

Youth Organizations — ' 12 (14) ^ 

Private Trade Schools > ^ 7(8). 4 

Other ' . 61 . 



* Numbers in Iparentheses indicate frSquency of citation reported 
in FY 1976 Overview. ^ . 



Funding 

Comments and recommendations related to funairig covered the follow- 
ing: general need for increased funding^ funding needs for speci- 
fic programs; improvement in budgetary and ^funding procedures^ ^ 

Illustrative comnents are given to show the range of interest: 

■ . *^ 

The State Board of Education should ^seek adequate fiinding 
from the State legislature to finance current assessed « 
needs for part-time adult education programs, (Alabama)* 

SACVE recorrmiends that necessary funds be allocated for ^ 
the development and implementation of a single, state= 
wide vocational education evaluation system. (Callfo^^ia) 
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statewide evaluation procedures should make use of cost- 
benefit and cbst-effecti veness procedures, Quest|ons 
still exist as to what criteria have b^en used ^tj^^dp.-' 
tribution of /ederal vocational education fund^^^to 
'school districtSv community colleges, universities, and 
other agenciess (Blorida) . . jy^ 



A SACVE sponsbred Comprehensive Hj 
Study shows that the vocatioiial br 
hensive high school system are 
(Georgia) 

The Council recomn^gnds a 
of a new secondary voca| 
the enrol Iment da 
students do not 



cation schools s 
ti^aining fund to tra^ 
and industry. (Idaho) 




ssessmeht 



Schog t^J 

ches^^'phe compre- 
eqMP«ly * funded* 



ementation 
'dnnula 1n view of 

t high school 
rea vocational 



edu- 



emergency State 
€Kpand1ng business 



e State Board of Education should seek legislation and 
ubernatorial approval J^'^a categorical State appropri- 
atictfl for vocationaT^^^catloh based on a-^ foundation level 
of v^upport. {ip}^sd^' * 

The State BfoaH for Vocational Education should establish 
more specif1,(j)and v^efinltive time frames for reporting 
on expenfltt^^s of funds for Stat^plan activities. This 
InfQrmation sbbuld be incorporated in the annual program 
pT|n/ (Marylartd) * 

The Council reqpniTiends legislation for state funding of 
joh.)placemeht services and that the state-aid reimburse-^ 
mefft plan for sec^dary vocational education be on an 
^ ''added cost" basis sd^ as to ^ovide' an incentive to 1n- 
cre'asi^ enrollments and initiate new programs, (Michigan) 

It is noted that thg^present State plan does not give 
the' fundlrtg informa'Won riefdfed for the review of a.nalysis 
required by the 1976 federal legistotion* (Minnesota) 

It is recGmended that f^raorfe intensive review of the 
morietary^ procedures and^prtfcti^ use'd in vocational edu- 
cation be given attentipn in 411 evaTuations conducted 



/ *by the State Department of E^cation, (Missouri ) 



Th^Cdyriftl 1, reqoinipiinds that an equitable formula for fund 
distributiQh shouW reflect the differences in cost-of-liv1 



in various areas of the State. (New York) ' 

'There is need of a funding formula to provide for contin- 
uing second year support for two-year programs. (Ohio) 

Funding should be synchronized with planning to assure 
availability of funds at start of programk (Pennsylvania) 

There is a need to increase funding for adult education 
which arises from mobility of the labor force ^ chanqe in 
occupation, and change 1n technology. (South Dakota) 

It is recommended that the State Board of Education and 
the Department of Public In^ruction study methods of 
funding to determine if there are alternative ways to the 
project method of dispensing funds which would provide for 
the same accountability and impact while improving cost 
effectiveness and equal opportunity In obtaining funds, 
(Wisconsin) 



Coordination with CETA Programs 

Almost all SACVE reports mentioned CETA programs. The following 
are illustrative of specific information or recommendations. 

The Council report gives a summary of CETA accomplish- 
ments, program scope and future needs. Reference Is 
made to CETA tribal funding. (Arizona) 

It is recommeRded that the State Board of Education take 
an active role in cornnuni cation with local districts and 
local CETA prime sponsors 1n the area of cooperative edu- 
cation. (Colorado) 

A problem of timing is noted in developing CETA plans 

and coordinating activities with other agencies, (Delaware) 

The Council executive director serves as chairman of a 
special task force on CETA. (Guam) 

Area Vocational Technical schools In FY 1977 developed 
307 contracts which served 9,180 CETA clients. There 
were an additional 191 contracts in Chicago serving 2,000 
clients, (Illinois) 

The Council comments on the annual report (1975-76) of the 
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Indiana Office of Manpower Development, There is need 
for improvement in communication, specif tcally more de- 
tail -on numbers ^of persons being served in vocational 
education by CETA and results nn tem% of job placement, 
(Indiana) 

It is recomnended that the DepartHnent of Education con = 
sider creation of i special project group to establish 
improved services and programs for linguistic minority 
groups using PL 94-4C2 funds for bilingual programs, 
CETA, and Youth Education and Training. (Massachusetts) 

It is recomTOnded that the State, Board of Education: 

initiat intra- and inter-agency action for 
coordination of the State plan for voca- 
tional education with the CETA plan; 

include a summary of the CETA 5% vocational 
education plan as an appendix to the State 
plan for vocational education; 

provide opportunity for SACVE and for vocational- 
technical service to pomment on the CETA S% 
vocational education plan dtff^ing its development. 
(Michigan) 

The present relationship between vocational education and 
CETA is"at an all-time high. There are no basic differ- 
ences to be resolved. There is no deviation from policy 
for utilization of S% funds, (Nebraska) 

It is recommended that the Council continue to be involved 
with any activity of the Governor's task force relating 
to the coordinating of manpower training services and that 
a State-level body be established with authority to re- 
solve issues and make policy regarding coordination and 
delivery of manpower training services. (New Jersey) 

SACVE recommends that the Division of Vocational Education 
assist In acquainting LEAs with the opportunities avail- 
able under CETA. (New Mexico) 

The entirt report is a reconinendation for State-wide poM- 
cy and planrnng based on coordination of input from all 
constituent cjrnups affc^ctincj or affactod by vocational 
education. (Nur^th Carol ina) 



Council recommends ^hat the Board of Vocational Technical 
Education take initnative in supporting cooperative worV:- ' 
ing arrangements with CETA prime sponsors and manpower 
councils to use existing agencies and facilities for vpca- 
tional training needs. (Pennsylvania) 

SACVE '^reviewed the annual report of the Tennessee Manpower 
Service^ Council and included in its annual report a 
breakdown of the 5;^ CETA funds for FY 1976 by prime spon- 
sor participants served, and expenditures. (Tennessee) 

Council recommends coordination of vocational education 
programs for dropouts with CETA. (Trust Territories) 

A conference was provided through Manpower Training Services 
for inservice training of 125 directors, supervisors, 
counselors, an^ instructors of CETA programs. (Virginia) 



Women / Sex Equity 

With the enactment of Title IX of P.L. 92-318, prohfbition of sex 
discrimination in institutions of vocational education became ef- 
fective. P.L, 94-482 includes requirements in State plan provisions 
for policies and procedures assuring equal access to vocational 
education programs by students of both sexes and action taken .to 
eliminate any existing sex stereotyping. The SACVE eighth annual 
reports reflect this new emphasis in the increase of recommenda- 
tions or evaluative comments on Women and Sex Equfty, Illustrative 
statements follow: 

The State Department of Education should develop an af- 
firmative action program to reduce sex stereotyping in 
vocational education programs, (Alabama) 

Research is needed on procedures for elimination of sex 
stereotyping. Present data are inadequate, (American Samoa) 

A full- time specialist has been appointed for the promo- 
tion of sex equity in vocational education and a State-wide 
task^force is at work. There are inservice ()rograins in 
this area for teachers and counselors. (Arizona) 

SACVE recomriiends that the State Department of rducation: 
employ women counselors; place the fulNtiriie porson assicincMl 
to identify and eliminato sex bias at a dec i s i on-mak i n<j 
administrative^ level; and check inequitit^s in ct^rt i f i cat inn 
requirements and salaries for sex bias. (He I aware) 



The State plan should de^cribp specific activities for"" 
compliance with Title IX. Course data by sex should be 
given covering applications, t^nrol Iments , cofTiplaiions , 
andjob placements.^ (District of Columbia) 

The State Board of Education should continue its support 
of affirmative action hiring practices for the elimina- 
tibn of sex bias, (Illifiuis) 

An increase in female finrollment is noted in vocational 
agriculture and technical/industria i programs, (LoLLisiand 

The membership of the State Advisory Count i 1 on Vocational 
Education is now 25 mrcBnt women. At the annual public 
meeting testimony was received from the Maryland Commission 
for Women and ^rom the county corrmissions for women fo^ 
Anne Arundel and Charles counties. Among specific actions 
taken was the uucision to monitor the elimination of sex- 
role^stereotyfiim], (Maryland) , ^ . 

Council reconrends that the State plan detail what action 
the Board of Education intends to initiate for the eli- 
mination of sex bias and sex stereotypinq and that this 
action be related to specific resources (federal, state, 
and local) which are to|^e used. ( Massachusetts ) 

Improved occupational infonnation such as MOIS should be 
provided to assist women to overcome sex bias and stereo- 
typing. (Michigan) 

Stronger action is needed to meet the requi rernpnts of the 
new emphasis on sex equity. There should be adequate 
staff positions and supportive services, and elimination 
of all discriminatory material. (Nebraska) 

The State Board of Education anrf the Department of Voca- 
tional Educatipn have' ini tiated a comprehensive strategy 
for eliminating sex bias in non- tradi tlonal occupations 
for both men and women. (New Mexico) 

SACVE has published a report on Occupational J_t at us £f 
Women in Newj*York. It covers: work fo roe and occupation- 
al education; what has been accomplished in the last few 
years; what remains to be dccompl i shed ; plans In accord= 
ance with PX, 94-4H2. (New York) 

The Division of Iducational t.qulty Servlri^s lists nine 
^najor objectives taken from the five-year and annual State 



plans, A student status report wd*^. made for TY 1977 . (JU^'Oma 

Each educational institution should submit an dnnual re- ^ 

port to the Department of Education indicating the steps ^ J 

taken to eliminate bias. (Pennsylvania) ^ 
t 

Council reconnends that the State Board of Vocational 
Education develop and implement a comprehensive program 
to eliminate sex bias and sex stereotyping indicating 
specific activities. (South Dakota) 

Council reconriends: admission of both sexes- to all pro- 
grams within the limitations of classroom space; counsel- 
ing and curricular adjustments necessary for wider occu^ 
pational choices for women. (Trust Territory) 

SACVE^el ieves that it 1s in our national Interest both 
economivally and socially to end occupational sex role 
stereo^ping, discrimination, and bias. We believe that 
sex fairhess is a fundamental human right and that efforts, 
to end okcupational segregation are in keeping with our 
concept oV the American tradition, (Virginia) 

from 1976 to 1977 there were gains In enrollment of fe- 
males dnd males in non*tradi tionai occupations In all 

areas except tt»chnical education. (West Virginia) 

The State Board and the Department of Public Instruction 
each employ consultant^ in sex role s tereotypi nr; as speci- 
fied by the State ^Mari for Vocational fducation. (Wisconsifi) 



(lui dance and CounstOiruj 

The rules and regulations for^ guidance and counsel iru) furuled uruj(»r 
P. I, 94-48? are even niore detailed than those for earlier fedc^ral 
legislation. The SACVE annudl evaluation reports, in their com- 
ments and r*M:oni!iendations , indicate lofi t i nua t i nn of many of the 
ir)dde(|ud(Jes in founselinq and quidanre prof)ranis noted in [)fH*vious 
reports. There are, huwever, some significant c orrtnenda t i ofis . Tfu* 
fo'llowiruj statcMnents are illustrative: 

[he State Dc*parfment of [duration sfuJulc) flf^vi'lop a 
comprehensive listincj of profess iorui 1 Lompe teruJ I's 
fUHMled by rounsf»|nrs and encyuracie State stcindards 
tor^ assiqnmcMir of ( ompeteru: i c»s exprf'ssiMj as dufu^s 
and r t'spofis i h i I i t les to ,ippropr i a t e profess iorui I 
[)i»rst)nnel m st fuiols. (Alariama) 



jT'p no >MOUj (.er t i^n tit 1 or^ rp, ; i i rpnen t s . roiifiselnrs h.v*»' 
experience. Their timt' tdkon up with discipline prob- 

• ijcic*' imurovinq cOfTujr u.iitinn'^ dmonQ cnunsplors and 

• uidtioridi eduuitvjrs, inser*vU-U fuMd ds s 1 s t an tci 11^. 
Hi pldLtM'u^nt dful t(i]lowup %or^vict?s, ruurd 1 Ma t ^ nq dt^liverf 

quidancr drul LfUifisHling ^sjnctions tH^twrt^n qi»nt'f\il i^ki^ 
(jfi',^n dHfi vindtirndl edufd^uui. {hvizoud) 

(drtMM' 'jij 1 ddru. , L^ldC^ment, dful fullowuij drp i ruidi' ^ud It* 
in thu StdtP rdiiCdtiofi svstnn drul nunexistdn! m thi- 
[)eDartn>ent of Corrections. The proqram is low U) priority, 
rn sunders tuod , dnd ufiiler- f i nanc ed . More qudlified wonen 
coun^elor^b should In* em[)To>ed. 1 ofj j s 1 d f i on is ruMHk'd to 
ruH]uir^e one full- time cOuriselor for every bf)f) students* in 
(orrtM tK)/it3 1 1 ns t itut i Ofi'. onp for ^.-^^y JbO. (l)eldwdre) 

]\w W^derniu} Hurizuni pT^uyrdm tor jutnur hiyh sohuol stu- 
defits IS to be included under' the (juiddnce dnd COufiselinq 
by^tion^^f Lhu Child dnd Youth Stud^ Branch uf educdtiondl 
\)rOi]rdm and ser'vKes. Orit* fiscal 1977 iMiiphdsis has been 
on non- trddi tUHidl Cdr^efo^s forworen. ([listrjrt ot Colunitiia) 

Thi' rouncil rc'ccmru^nds the [)rfjvisinf! of h >qh-f|ud I i t y qui dance* 
j'td t (Hjnse 1 1 no sef V i ( MS for fh»* cM:unonM i a 1 I y (i^ sadvan t du*'d . 
( f lor idd ) 

sAi Vf M)i!i]ieFids ffie ^?^ite [uiaril ot [dut atit)n on the continued 
i u 1 1 iM. f 1 of) o* data .iFitj [iulfi nation of tfie Iowa kuiidanje 
'■Uf vt'v . f 1 owa ) 

If IS r ei onru-rolei] tri,n tfie j te (ioard of IducdtlOfl e)(afiiinM 
Its i ^\\h\t ifr U) provide iisM|ersrM[i in tfie voCdtUinal ould 
ance art^i, (id r t 1 1 u 1 d r U m Injht of the new fl i mens i ons »'S 
fdhlishHd m r^e(tMif t*Mle?aI 1 e? | i 1 a M ! 'n . (Kareids) 

UiM (jftineruja f i dfis i ro I ud»' that qu i drnu e ( fnjnsr I ors and t too he 
Ift tfie p 1 fM^'fi t ar'y , MJrMiir h i f|h arid senior htoh h*' oriented t 
ffie world (^f wort, thsit ooiddrHe MMjre.elor'. at all IpvpIs he 
fi'lrased from nun (ounselin*) dutlt's arol excess ivm pa[H^r-w(r^, 
that iUiOs area voidtinnal *'dui .i t i nn «enttM hiave vnt at lonal 
ijii)ilan(f> s.io\.iii's .ivMllahlr lUi a recjulaf h.isis, .uol that (r.if 
fDfirnt'eev fje invHlvr'd in p I .i « »'fnt-f 1 1 .uid fnllnwup. ( I' mo t u« ^ v ) 



Council recommends that the State Board ensure that 
all vocational schools have adequate guidance and coun= 
seling serylces with trained personnel and that a State 
workshop on vocational education be developed for guid= 
ance counselors, (Louisiana) 

There should be top priority for utilizing secondary 
and pos tsecondary federal funds for counseling. There 
is^need for a statewide plan for Implementing career 
guidance and counseling with support staff. There should 
be special attention given to counseling for sex equity, 
rehabil 1 tations juvenile offenders and more emphasis on 
occupational orientation. (Nebraska) 

Counseling services need to be expanded in rural high 
schools* About 64 percent of the students in 12 rural 
schools have never talked to a counselor about career 
plans. (Nevada) 

It is recommended that: the State set more specific po- 
licy directing the activities of counselors towards work- 
ing with the students* career objectives; that the student- 
counselor ratio be reduced to a realistic value; that steps 
be taken to monitor guidance and counseling services to 
ascertain the time actually devoted to counseling. (New Mexico 

At a 1?77 public meeting the Federation of Teachers ap- 
pealed for stronger measures to provide vocational guidance 
counselors. Teachers are bearing, most of the burden now. (Ohii 

A Mobile Counsel inc Unit program has been effective in seven 
counties of the southeastern part of the state, (Oklahoma) 

Certification requirements for vocational guidance counselors 
should include work experience other than in educations or a 
specially designed intensive Internship study of the offer- 
ings and employment opportunities in the vocational-technical 
area at secondary and postsecondary levels* (South Dakota) 

Council reports that five one-day seminars on employment 
counseling and placement services reached 367 counselors, 
supervisors, and placement coordinators located in 123 
school divisions. Four career guidance and counseling work- 
shops at unlveritles Involved one-third of the public schooT 
counselors. (Virginia) 

There were vocational guidance recruitment projects in five 
counties In FY 1977. (West Virginia) 
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High prl'orl^ 1s recowm|mdid for technical education 
especially for programs^ri •lectronlcSs energy tech- 
nology, andf marine technology* (Arkansas ) 

Curriculum design should Include a process for the eli-^ 
minatlon of any outdated programs or services. (Connecticut) 

Council reports that LEAs administered training for 35 

new or expanding Texas industries at a cost of $5055184.97. ' 

(Texas) 

Council recommends that the area of office occupations 
adapt and supply existing syllabi to meet the needs of a 
growing number of technically oriented Industries in the 
Sta'te. (New Hampshire) * 

The Council recoimiends that the Board of Regents support 
measures to Implement the goal of opportunity for 60% of 
the State's public senior high school students to enroll 
in vocational education programs leading to employment by 
1980. (Rhode Island) 

Professional Development 

We recommend that the Board of Vocational Education endorse 
off-Island training for teachers with special needs such 
as teaching special education students. (Virgin Islands) 

Council recommends that the State Department of Education 
recognize that there is a shortage of professional per- 
sonnel in vocational education programs and develop and 
implement recruitment programs to obtain qualified instruc- 
tors. (Wyoming) 

The Council recommends that the superintendent of public 
instruction and the State Board of Education conduct in co- 
operation with the Oregon State System of Higher Education^ 
a study of vocational teachers inservlce training that: 
(1) describes the current program* (2) describes the content 
and strategies desired by practitioners; and (3) describes 
necessary and sufficient procedures for coordinated delivery 
of Inservlce training. (Oregon) 
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other Concferns 



The last entry 1n Table III includes a variety of concerns representid 
in the rtcorTirendatlons and evaluative statements of the annual report 
Some of these reflect problems unique to a given geographical area ^ 
or population* Others show tncreased interest in programs emphasized 
In the 1976 legislation. The following statements taken from the 
eighth annual evaluation reports are Illustrative: 

Energy Education 

Council reconmends special additional funding and other 
resources needed to be able to plan wisely for the Impact 
of the changing energy picture on the world of work and 
on vocational education. (Ohio) 

An evaluation by 3|SOO laymen who were members of regional 
and craft committees Included recommendations for mining 
technology programs, (Kentucky) 

One school visited by Council was providing practical 
instruction in solar heating in conjunction with heating 
and air conditioning programs, (South Carolina) 

Bilingual Vocational Education 

Council recommends development of bilingual curriculum 
materials in business and office, clericals and auto- 
motive progrpiws, (Arizona) 

The State Board of Education should strengthen existing 
efforts to meet the needs, Interests, and abilities of 
non-English speaking students, (Illinois) 

It 1s recormiended that the Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion assess the need to develop bilingual vocational edu^ 
cation programs ^ provide assistance to LEAs to apply for 
funds for bilingual programs; and develop a long-range plan 
to meet the needs of students of limited English-speaking 
ability* (New Mexico) 

Correctional Institutions 

SACVE rtcommends the coordination of vocational education 
with vocational rehabilitation for the development and 
funding of programs in correctional institutions. These 
programs should include on-the-job training and should em- 
phasize the coordination of general education with vocational ^ 
training, (Colorado) 
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Council recommends that vocational education programs in 
correctional institutions qualify for participation in 
the diitribution of State funds/ (Indiana) 

A special study should be made of the need for vocational 
education programs in the State prison system. (Arkansas) 

'Recommendations for vocational education programs in cor» 
rectional institutions in the State include: incorporation 
of basic skills as an integral part of vocational education; 
adoption of the cluster concept for new and existing voca- 
tional education programs; strengthening of the incentive 
system; an effective vocational counseling and placement 
system; cooperative integration of special education, vo- 
cational rehabilitation, adult instruction, and vocational- 
technical education to fund upgrading of educational environ 
ment (physical conditions); more programs to prepare for 
work associated with home setting upon release, '(Maryland) 

There are vocational course offerings at five correction- 
al Institutions 1^ the State, Council recormiends; coun- 
seling^to determine needs; individual programs integrating 
academic and vocational training; ongoing evaluation of 
job placement after release; utilization of existing edu- 
cation agencies wherever possible, (Nebraska) 

Utilization of CQuncil Members 

Qpuncll should seek to enhance the effectiveness of its 
individual members. At present thece seems to be only an 
average level of utilization of the perceptions of Indivi- 
dual members. (Alaska) 

Council has received orientation on initial developmental 
stages of process for evaluating secondary vocational edu- 
cation and information about the already completed process 
for evaluating postsecondary, SACVE expects to be Involved 
actively during the coming year and has engaged in self- 
improvement activities. (Minnesota) 

Dropouts 

Council recommends an investigation of the reasons for the 
high incidence of dropouts at the postsecondary level and 
the use of the results to' improve realistic planning, 
(Puerto Rico) 
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CoQpjiratlve Education 



Council reiiOTiends'an evaluation of the reasons for the 
declining inrollment 1n cooperative education programs; 
the development of policies and regulations for LEAs 1n 
this area I and the iDrovlslon of teacher tducatlon mater- 
ials for coordinators* (North Dakota) 

Delivery System and Administration 

The Council recommends local autonony for regional voca- 
tional-technical schools and agricultural centers to meet 
mutually approved goals in an overall plan. (Connecticut) 

LEAs who do not have a vocational center should designate 
a staff member to coordinate program planning and evalu- 
ation and be responsible for all reporting to the Depart- 
ment of Vocational-Tejchnical Education* (Mississippi) 

School board and administrators need assistance from BPE, 
OPI, and SACVE on ways of making the best use of LEAs, 
(Montana) 

The State Board of Vocational Education should consider 
vocational education delivery systems other than conmu- 
nity-based programs for Hawaii State prisons; it should 
support legislation for shqrt-term vocational education 
programs for Hawaii Youth Correctional Facilities, (Hawaii) 

Target Populations 

Council f%commends the development and Implementation of 
a full -range affirmatiye action plan through philosophy 
and policy statements and through the adoption of seven 
specified State plan goals concerning racial minority 
groups, females 5 and physically or mentally handicapped 
students. (Washington) ^ ^ 

Joint Discussion of Issues 

The Council recommends the development by I^CVE of a series 
of position papers devoted to: the governance of vocation- 
al education in Maine; the importance of job placement in 
evaluating the success of vocational programs; the career 
awareness needs of students; and how to serve effectively 
the special needs groups through vocational education. These 
position papers prepared by the Council would be discussed 
jointly with the State Board of Education. (Maine) 
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Career Education 



The career education parper adopted by the State Board of 
Education should be fully Implemented, It Is the opinion 
of the Council that vocational education Is a major part 
of career education and that most of the job opportunities 
are In the area for which vocational education prepares 
students. (Utah) 

Equipment 

The Council recormends that the State Board of Education: 
effect the development of a strong preventive maintenance 
program for vocational equipment; design and^implement an 
amortization system for the annual purchase of new and 
replacement equipment; and place a high priority on allo- 
cation of State funds for equipment^by the amortization 
system. (Vermont) 
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' ALABAMA 

The Alabama Advisory Council on Vocational Education, In Its eighth 
annual evaluation report, gives a perfonnanee analysis of the 
State's vocational education programs for Fiscal 1977. This anal- 
ysis is based on data from the State plans and from reports subrfiit- 
^ttd annually to the U.S, Office of Education, Annual objectives 
over a five-year span are compared with actual attainment for 12 
specific objectives* Nine are related to various categories of 
student enrollment and three to funding In the following programs: 
Improvement of research, exemplary and curriculum projects; 
teacher education and other special peHonnel training activities; 
and/personnel units and related supportive services for vocational 
guidance and. counsel ing^ 

The report includes also an inventory by classification code of 
vocatfonal education and training programs 1n Alabama 1n 1977. 
Information is given on numbers of programs at each edutational 
level; numbers of enrollftients and of completions in each program; 
and numbers of annual job openings. There is a staffing analysis 
by general program area and level of education and an analysis of 
allocation and actual expenditure of funds for vocational educa- 
tion and training during^ FY 1977, 

Council findings include the following: 

• At leait 695 public and private instituttons and agencies 
offered 711 vocational programs In Alabama during 1977, 

• The vocational education enrollment during 1977 was 
270,529 as contrasted to 203 J17 1n 1973, The average ^ 
increase in persons enrolled Tn the State's program for • 
this period was 6,6 percent annually. 

• A performance analysis of the State's vocational educa= 
tion program Indicates weaknesses in the planning pro= 
cess resulting in the establishment of program objec- 
tives inconsistent with resources available, 

• An analysis of the vocational program information 
available appears to indicate that the current enroll* 
ment and persons completing programs annually may ex- 
ceed the number of Job openings for some vocational 
programs as projected by the Alabama Department of 
Industrial Relations. 

• Full-time student enrollment in vocational education 
increased by 4 percent in 1977 over 1976. 

f 

• Part-time vocational adult enrollment decreased by 21 



pircent In 1977 ovif 1976. There appears to be an 
idmlnlstfatlve Inconsistency as reflecttd by the in- 
crease in part-tiTO adult vocational instructor units 
arid a decrtast In enrollment for the period. Flfty- 
,s1x percent of the local boards conducted evening 
classes in vocational education. 

• An analysis ofljjj^ annual funding for 1977 reflects 
significant dm|B|ncis In the amounts proposed for 
expenditures in tnt State plan and funds actually 
expended by programs. > \ , ' 

• Male and female enrollment 1n vocational education 
programs continues to compare favorably with the male/ 
female ratio in grades 7-12, However, when occupa- 
tional pr^ograms alone are considered* the ratio 
weighs heavily in favor of maleSs as continues to be 
the case in most program areas, 

• An analysis of the employment of students In fields 
related to vocational education received Indicates a 
general decline for most secondary vocational programs- 

• Data. supplied do not provide adequate information to 
explain exist\ng differences (e.g., exploratory pro- 
grams attainment greater than goal 1976-77). 

The statements listed bevow are from the conments of the Alabama 
SACVE on the report of the State Manpower Services Council: 

Each year several hundred youths either drop out of the 
State's schools before graduating or graduate and enter the 
work force Tacking job skills. Some of these dropouts and 
graduates find jobSt but many of them flow into the pool of 
the unemployid and the undartmployed. 

The annual average public cost for manpower programs far 
exceeds the per-student cost of other similar educational 
programs 1n the State. 

The cost is understandable since manpower program expendi- 
tures include enrollee allowances and other supportive ser- 
vices which are not normally Included In the expenditures of 
other educational programs. 

The point is that m%t of the persons enrolled in nwnpower 
programs either did not have adequate vocational education 
programs available to them in secondary schools or dldjnot 



take advantage of the other opportunities available to thefn 
in the Staters secondary schools, 



The continued allocation of dollars to the problem of the 
pool rather than tOrthe problem of the flow 1s wasteful and 
. ihefficiint* Tht state and nation will never reduce its 
^pool of unemployed and underemployed persons until greater 
Attention is gl-ften to reducing the flow through efficient 
and coordinated vocational education and training programs* 

Vocational education and trairting 1s one of the most urgent 
needs facing the state today* We have seen great progress in 
this area in recent years, but the full potential is yet to 
be realized. ^: . 

Reciprocal comr^ents from the Alabama State Manpower Services 
Council on the SACVE refJ^rt include the following: 

The State Manpower Services Council is required to comment 
publicly on the annual evaluation report of the Alabama 
Advisory Council on Vocational Education ,^and to Include 
comments received from the Advisory Council concerning the 
State Manpower Services Council report. 

The 1977 annual ^valuation report reflects the status of 
vocational education In Alabama during the past fiscal year. 
Adequate documentation of the success of vocational educa- 
tors in Alabama is coupled with an examination of areas re- 
quiring improvement* The annual evaluation report appears 
to be a^ balanced document useful to practitioners in the 
manpower and vocational education fields: 

Substantial changes in planning format have occurred since 
the preparation of the FY-77 vocational education plan. 
The yocatlonal education amendments which require imple- 
mentation for FY 1978 have strengthened the role of ad- 
visory councils at the local level and have urged renewed 
involvement of the manpower cormunity* 

Therefore* a more intensive examination of the vocational 
ifeducation planning and Implementation effort will become 
necessary during the present work year. The State Man- 
power Services Council has an important role in repre- 
senting the concerns and views of the prime sponsors and 
other agencies in the manpower community. The progress 
made during the past year will become more pronounced dur- 
ing the five year planning'cycle of the incoming voca- 
tional education plan. This annual evaluation report will 
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" deal pflmarily with tht prestnt status of vocattonal edu- 
cation as a basis for further improvirent, 

A significant finding of tht Alabama Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education was that Alabama has one of the bet- 
ter vocational education programs with Its network of 
postsecondary Institutions and area vocitional centtrs 
and its recent thrust tb provide comprehensive vocational 
offerings in high school. They also point out that such 
a comprthefislve system lends itself to duplication in 
learning experiences and overlap of curricula at all 
levels. They suggest that the improvement of curriculum 
articulation practices should be a top priority for the 
State's vocational education system. ' 

It will be a goal of the State Manpower Services Council 
to reprisent to the vocational education community con- 
cerns of the broader employment and training area. 

Another area of concern amplified by the annual evalua- 
tion report reflects the possibility of further coordi- 
nation in data comparison. Hopefully, such Concerns will 
partially be met through implementation of the State Oc- 
cupational Information Coordinating Cortinittee, 

Specif ical ly* the evaluation report indicated that, al- 
though the State Department of Education has adequate 
program application procedures, the basis on which voca- 
tional education courses are added to the curriculum is 
not always clear. It appears, they report, that little 
consideration is given by the Statf Department of Educa- 
tion to manpower demand and supply in the approval of 
local program applications. This, they suggest, could 
be partially alleviated by improving the manpower data 
available to local boards and making better use of that 
which Is avatlable. The selfctlo^of vocational pro- 
grams, they add, is probably baseff on the Joint function 
of the availability of finances and the interaction be- 
tween the state-level specialized instructional person- 
nel and local planners rather than realistic manpower 
demand . ^ 

In formulating recorrmendatlons for the FY 1977 report, the SACV 
indicates that similar or related recommendations have been pro 
posed in former years. 
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• Thf Stiti Board of Education, 1h cooperation with the 
State Occupational Information Coordinating Commltteet 
should design, develop and Implement a funct^nlfi rron- 
power demanfl and supply Information system in cooird1na» * 
tlon with the State Manpower Services fcuncil and tthe 
State Advisory Council on Vocational Education (1971 » 
1972. 1976)* 

• The State Board of Education should Intensify and expand 
its efforts In Interfacing the state and local planning 
process so as to establish realistic goals and objectives 
for^ the State's vocational education program for the most 
efficient utilization o"f resources. ( 1972) 

• The State Board of Education shdold establish functional 
program approval and evaluation procedures at the second- 
ary, postsecondary and adultslevels bas#d on Job oppor- ^ 
tunities* student Interest Bria a^titudet program cost, 
and job factors. (1973) 

§ The State Board of Education should initiate contracts 
with eligible contractees in response to preprescrlbed 
project specifications to ^nsyre maximum and efficient 
utilization of program improvimint fjinds. (1972) 

• The State Board of Education should seek adequate funding 
from the State Legislature to finance current assessed 
needs for part-time adult vocational education programs. 
(1971, 1976) J 

• The State Department of Education should include in its 
state-wide testing program a standardized vocational in- 
terest inventory. The inventory shoyld provide the 
capability of converting or associating vocational inter= 
est areas to vocational instructional programs and occu- 
pational titles. (1973) 

• The State Department of Education should develop a compre- 
hensive listing of profe^iwial competencies needed by 
counselors and encourffl€\. through leadership activity* 
state standards foP assignment of competencies, ex- 
pressed as duties and responsibMitles , to the'approprlate 



*Year(s) of similar or related recohinendations. 



proffsslonal personntl tmplDytd In tht local schoeTlT 
(1976) 



The StiU Dtpirtmtht of Education should study thi dt- 
dining trend In the tn^loymint of studtnti In fields 
relattd to tht vocational tducatlon received, (1971) 

The State apartment of Education should make an analysis 
of the articulation between secondary and postsecondary 
vocational education programs, (1973) 

The State Department of Education should develop an affirm- 
ativi action program to reduct stx stertotyping In voca- 
tional education programs. (1972) 

The State Department of Education should within a reason- 
able tire, provide a written response to each of these 
recommendations to the Alabama Advlsofy Council on Voca» 
tlonal Education. 
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Thi Alaska Stiti AdvlfOfy Council on Vocitlonal and Cifttr Educa* 
tion lubmtttfd t$ its tlghth annuil tviluation rtpoft an Ev alua * 
tlon of tht Ifftctlvtntsi of the Statt Advisory Council pn^l ^- 
tlonal Education In Ttnns of" fcoffiminlcatlonf and Statyi o f Rt^^ 
mtndatlonj Wad t In Prtvlo u s Evaluatfons 

Using a mtthodology Involving ptrsonal Inttrvltws and quistlon- 
nalres, the study resuUed In the following reconTOndatlons, 

• The Council should clarify Its direction In those areas 
not dependent on State Board direction. 

• The Council should develop greater rapport with tht State 
Board of Education and the Department of Education 
through Increased informal cotffnun lea tlon and clearer 
lines of formal communications, 

• The Council should seek to enhance the effectiveness of 
Us Individual mefflbefs, 

• The Council should emphasize long-range planning, 

• The Council should focus its attention on those parts of 
the vocational education network most receptive and 
ready to cooperate in Improving vocational education. 

• The Council should reinforce program strengths, 

• The Council should continue to encourage the formation 
of local advisory councils and to assist In Increasing 
their effectiveness. 

• The CouncU should de^emphasize statistical renderings 

of future evaluations. 

• The Council should avoid over-f ragmentatlon of recom- 
mendations . 

t The Council should obtain a labor union member. 

• The Council should ^consider the hiring of an executive 
director only after clarifying its direction and im* 
proving its relationship with the Oepartment of Educa- 
tion. 

f The Council should direct its secretary to maintain 
close working ties with Department of Education staff. 
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The report gives a brief rationale for each reconrTiendation and in- 
cludes a special tabulation which includes summary Information on 
each of the annual evaluation reports from FY 1973 through FY 
1977. 
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AMERICAN SAMOA 



The eighth annual evaluation report of the American Samoa Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education begins with an analysis of the 
Education Amendments of 1^76, P.L. 94-482, and provides a coniTien- 
tary on increased emphasis on planning and the expansion of the 
ro]jE of the State Advisory Council. 

A statement from the Council Chairman points out Inadequacies in 
vocational education and their relation to inadequacies in aca- 
demic education and in all education, generally* Attention is 
directed specifically to academic preparation of the vocational 
education student; to proper and sufficient counseling and guid- 
ance* to the mastery of basic employabiHty skills; to the devel- 
^!jment of marketable, saleable skills relevant to labor needs; and. 
to the assimilation into the American world of work of American 
Samoans who are for the most part economically and socially disad- 
vantaged. 

A brief description is given of the vocational education delivery 
system 'and a tabulation of State plan goals with objectives for 
FY 1977. Where data were available^ the actual outcomes and per- 
cent achievement are also given* An analysis follows with a discus 
slon of problems inherent In the State plan: 

1) The*Counc11 finds a lack of continuity of goals and 
objectives when the long-range goals of FY 77 are com- 
pared with those Of FY 76. Changing or elimination of 
goal statements destroys continuity of effort in eval- 
uation and program planning. 

2) A great concern of the Council Is the insufficiency 
of time and effort devoted to vocational education 
planning. The State plan was developed very late 

in the year and without the utilization of reliable* 
current data. 

3) The Council believes that career education is not 
properly addressed in the State plan. At present 
vocational education programs attract a relatively 
small nuriiber of enrol lees. It becomes increasingly 
important, thereforei that a strong career awareness 
be incorporated into the instructional system. 

4) Student Input is minimal. None of the activities 
specified in the State plan is actually directed 
toward finding out what students themselves see as 
their most urgent needs. 

5) Goals and, priorities are inappropriately related to 



other manpower development. The State plan will 
never cover total manpower development in American 
^ Samoa unless the impact of CETA programs on voca- 

tional education is given its proper consideration 
and definite measures are outlined to make CETA/ 
voc-ed linkage a reality* 

Under the heading of "Pri.orities and Problems'- the report gives 
a summary of a Council survey study of employer and student per= 
spectives on vocational education; a summary of views and concerns 
expressed at a public hearing sponsored by the Council; a discus- 
sion of the problem of Samoan assimilation; and a surmary of a 
report on CETA-supported activities. This section concludes with 
the following general recoriiTiendatlons ; 

*The Board of Regents and the Board of Higher Education 
should as soon as possible assign a high priority to the 
matter of formulating and supporting a territorial-wide 
policy on vocational education. They should direct 
tKeIr departmental staffs in devising a comprehensive 
plan for supporting such a policy at all edutatlonal 
levels on a cooperative basis, and should further obtain 
the necessary legislative support to assure firm imple- . 
mentation of the policy an'd plan. 

It is urged that the Board of Regents and the Board of 
Higher Education take positive measures to Improve the 
image of vocational education for various individuals 
such as students^ school administrators^ and parents. 

The Department of Education and the Community College, 
in cooperation with the Department of Health, should 
advocate and design vocational training for handicapped 
students. Recent passage of federal legislation (Public 
Law 94=142) seeks to change prevalent perceptions of how ^ 
the handicapped fit into the education picture. Handi- 
capped children now have a right hot only to an educa- 
tlon^ but a program geared to their particular needs 
and aspirations. 

A systematic career education/career guidance program 
should be made available to all elementary and second- 
ary students. This program should include professional 
films, books, and tape presentations discussing and 
analyzing the various Job clusters available In. today's 
Job market. Counselors need to have adequate informa- 
tion and programs at their disposal to assist students 
in making logical career and educational decisions. 
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The Board of Regents and the Board of Higher Education 
should take a closer look at the Council recommendations 
submitted in the annual reports of the Council for fis- 
cal years 1975 and 1976. Sufficient consideration re- 
sulting in either implementation of or reasons for dis- 
regarding said recommendations should be made by the 
Board or agency to which the particular recommendation 
is di rected. ■ 

It is^recomniended that the Board of Regents and the 
Board of Higher Education make every effort to seek 
funds to be allocated to carry out the recommendations 
contained in this report. 

A section on "Selected Areas with Relevance to National Implica- 
tions" reviews: (1) malnstreaming Samoa's handicapped; (2) need 
for research leading to procedures and plans to overcome sex 
stereotyping; (3) career education; (4) need for positiv^e action 
in guidance, placement^ and followup; and (5) meed for a basic 
structure to provide effective articulation. 
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AR ZONA 



The eighth annual evaluation report of the Arizona State Advisory 
Council on Vocational-Technical Education includes a review with% 
evaluative comments of the effectiveness of the programs, ser- 
vices, and activities of vocational education in meeting the goals 
and objectives of the State plan. 

The FY 1977 State plan listed 12 goals and 105 objectives. Most 
of the objectives were either attained or exceeded; seven were 
partially accomplished; one was not accomplished. 

The Council notes that in order for the State plan for FY 1979 
to function really as a planning instrument it should be issued 
to the local agencies by January 1973, With the current tiding, 
it is little more than a federal compltance document, ^r^V^ 

With regard to objectives on the improvement of placemerttS'dV 
followup activities for vocational education completers, Ihe 
Council finds that, although the stated objectives were techni- 
cally achieved, they were placed too low to indicate significant 
improvement. The values set do not reflect the high priority 
assigned to placement as an integral part of ithe total guidance 
services. ' 

Goal six in the State plan was: to provide for articulation 
throughout all levels of pre-vocatlonal and vocational levels. 
The Council finds that the four objectives designed to attain 
this goal w^re not fully accomplished; in addition it finds that 
even if they had been accomplished they would not have been suf- 
ficient to reach the goal. The Council recommends that implemen- 
tation of a State policy on articulation should be assigned top 
priority. 

In addition to evaluation of the effectiveness of vocational edu- 
cation programs in attaining the goals and objectives of the 
State plan, the report reviews the concerns expressed in its seven 
previous annual reports and presents tables of comparative data. 

The general conclusion arrived at is: although substantial im- 
provement has been made in both process and product since the 
Vocational Education Amendments of 1968, many areas of expanding 
need remain. Counseling, placement, and f/Ollowup services need 
to be improved and expanded. Adults increasingly need to update 
old skills and learn new ones. A higher percentage of disadvan- 
taged and handicapped must be brought Into training programs. Bi-- 
lingual programs must be expanded and sex bias and sex stereo- ' 
typing eMmlnated. Inservice and preservice training of coun- 
selors and teachers must be expanded. 
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Among the special SACVE projects reviewed is an analysis of voca= 
tional education completers' replies to a questionnaire survey 
administered over^the past four years. Published each year under 
the title ''The Product Talks,'' this followup study shows that the 
areas of need stressed by completers and further revealed by em- 
ployments placement, and salary data must be recognized and ad- 
dressed by local school boards, the State Board of Education, and 
the State Department of Education. Specific SACVE recommendations 
are 1 isted below. 

Recommendations resulting from "The Product Talks": 

Ensure job-qualification of completers by: developing 
and expanding on-the-job training programs; allowing 
more time for skill training; including more practical, 
hands-on experience and laboratory^hours ; furnishing an 
' adequate number and greater variety of updated, well- 
maintained machines, equipment, tools, books, and sup- 
' : plies; and offering a greater variety of jobs and train- 
1 ng experiences . 

Make certain that vocational training and on-the-job ex- 
perience are directly related to each person and the 
^ specific job or field that the individual plans to enter. 
Devise schedules that can accommodate working students. 

^ Seek additional funding to provide a wider variety of 
updated, wel 1 -organized courses, including advanced, 
in-depth courses. Screen program applicants and separ- 
ate beginning and advanced students. 

Recruit highly-qualified professionals to teach pro- 
grams, and Improve salary schedules to attract and re- 
tain them. Employ an adequate number of instructors 
who have time to teach all of their students and to 
consider and help with individual needs. 

Continue and expand student (especially Secondary and 
Adult) preparation for entrance into the world of work, 
through teaching about applications, interviews, how to 
understand and cope with job responsibilities, and 
human relations on the job. 

Raise the level of publ Ic^awareness and understanding 
of vocational education through Improving and expanding 
publicity, public relations and counseling. Encourage 
more feiiiales to train for nun- tradi tional occupations. 
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Establish and expand school placement and fonowup ser- 
vices to help students and completers find related jobs. 
Give special assistance to women seeking jobs in non- 
traditional occupations I and work with employers to 
.hire qualified women. 

al reconmendations : 

The State plan for vocational education should be de- 
velbpeS in time for use as a planning instrument by 
Weal administrators. 

immediate, specific efforts should be made to improve 
curriculum Articulation practices between the secondary 
and postsecondary schools. 

the continuing shortage of qualified teachers, especi- 
ally for industrial arts and Indian communttj^ programs t 
sfiould be alleviated. Qualified teachers should be 
'given salary differentials to attract and retain them, 
through additional funding, 

wel 1 'defined, structured program which integrates 
counsel ing, .guidance and placement services should be 
establisried for all vocational education students to 
increcise ^their personal, academic and career develop- 
ment. 
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ARKANSAS 



The eighth annual evaluation report of the Arkansas State Advisory 
Council for Vocational-Technical Education begins with an analysis 
of the concerns expressed at six regional hearings on vocational- 
technical education co-sponsored by the Council and the Joint 
Interim Committee on Education of the General Assembly, These 
concerns are reflected in the recommendations which follow: 

The Council recommends that the State Board for Vocational 
Education conduct a study designed to identify and elimi- 
nate poorly-attended programs of VQcational-^ technical edu- 
cation and to eliminate programs which are of a duplica- 
tive nature which compete for the same geographical base. 
The Council considers eliminating any unneeded or dupli- 
cated programs a high priority. In order that new, needed 
programs can be supplied. This is necessary for the ex- 
pansion and diversity of the present course offerings* 

The Council recommends, based on the study recommended 
above, that the State Board for Vocational Education ag- 
gressively pursue the acquisition of necessary funds to 
implement* fund^ and equip needed new programs of instruc- 
tion. New programs should be defined by identifiable 
labor market needs of the conmunity and State of Arkansas* 
Emphasis should be given to establishing diversity in 
vocational-technical education programs. 

The Council recommends that the State Board for Vocational 
Education place a high priority on the funding of new 
vocational-technical programs in new and diverse occupa- 
tional areas of instruction* Technical education should 
be a high priority* The Council recommends that the 
Board, when considering funding new programs, appraise 
such areas as electronics, health occupations, occupa- 
tional homemakingi energy technology, marine technology, 
and similar program areas. By diversifying the total 
curriculum and broadening its base^ we can appeal to a 
more diverse and representative population group* 

The Council recommends that the State Board for Vocational 
Education work with the Board of Higher Education to con- 
duct an equipment inventory of every adul t-postsecondary 
school » community college, secondary area high school, ^ 
and regular secondary vocational -technical programs* 
This inventory should attempt to ascertain precisely 
what the needs are for new equipment in the State's vo- 
cational -technical facilities. Equipment purchases 
should reflect the changing needs of vocational-technical 
programs in Arkansas. Once this Inventory is complete, 
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Council recommends that the State Board request from 
the next session of the General Assembly the funds 
n-eeded to update vocational-technical training equip- 
ment In such schools* 

The Council recommends that the State Board for Voca« 
tional Education, based on Job evaluations of specific 
course content, develop a salary schedule for instructors 
in adul t-postsecondary vocational'technical schools. 
This schedule should be commensurate with salary sched- 
ules for instructors 1n vocational -technical programs in 
the State and community colleges. Some differentiation 
between skill areas might be justified based on market 
demands for skills Involved. 

The Council recommends that the State Board for Voca- 
tional Education survey the various vocational-technical 
instructional areas to detennlne precisely what spatial 
requirements are needed to effectively teach those" pro- 
grams. Once the spatial requirements are ascertained 
on a statewide basis * the Council recommends that the 
Board develop the necessary budget request for submis= 
sion to the next session of the Arkansas General Assem- 
bly. The Council then recommends that the Board develop 
a request for expansion of needed facilities with a fund- 
ing formula designed to assume 85 percent State ftjnding 
for State institutions. Lastly, the acquisition of new 
and needed equipment should be 100 percent State- funded 
at both secondary and postsecondary levels. 

In determining the need for addl tional space the Council 
recommends that consideration be given to changes in ^ 
utilization of existing space. The expansion of space 
for technical education programs should be given prior- 
ity over space for regular vocational-technical educa- 
tion programs. This does not preclude expansion of 
space for vocational-technical education, if there is a 
compelling need. 

The Council re^rnmends that the State Board for Voca- 
tional Education request a full- time staff person, who 
devotes his/her time to improving the image of voca- 
tional-technical education. This person should, 1n ad- 
dition to working with the news media, work with school 
administrators j teachers, counselors, parent groups , 
business, industry, and the Arkansas Vocational Associa- 
tion, The primary function should be to distribute 
information relative to careers services by vocational- 
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technical tducation in Arkansas , the opportuni tits con- 
tained 'therein, and the educational requirements to enter 
those careers* 

^ The Council recormends that the State Board for Vocational 
Education establish necessary requirements for certification 
as a school counselor's follows* 

Require all graduating counselors to have a basic 
/knowledge of the major career clusters including: 
a) educational requirements relative to entry in 
major careers; b) growth factors of the major careers; 
and c) economic potential inherent in the various 
career cl us ters . 

Require secondary school counselors to have an under- 
standing of the complex interrelationships between 
academic education and vocational-techmcal education, 
through hands-on arid classraom experience* 

The Council recommends that the State Board for Vocational 
Education plan, develops and fund a summer workshop program 
for counselors. This works^bop program should be designed 
to give hands-on, classroom* and on-site activities to the 
counselor participants. The objective of the workshop pro- 
gram should be to provide a link between the classroom and 
the real business world regarding the complex interrelation- 
ship between traditional academic courses and vocational- 
technical programs. This program could serve as a first 
step in the elimination of social stereotyping. 

The Council recommends that the State Board for Vocational 
Education conduct a special study to determine the amount and 
types of vocational -technical programs needed in the prison 
system of Arkansas. 

The Council recommends that the Board request the necessary 
funds to conduct an evaluation of needs facing vocational- 
technical education at all educational levels. This request 
for planning funds should encompass sufficient capability to 
produce a comprehensive five-year plan designed to accom' 
plish the wide range of needs within vocational and technical 
education. Planning efforts should include all levels of 
education, business, and industry. 

The remainder of the report is devoted to a discussion of the nine 
goals of the State plan with projected outcomes for FY 1978 to 
FY 1982. There is no statement or evaluation of FY 1977 outcomes 
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in terms of the goals and objectives of the State plan. The Council 
findings, obtained at the regional hearings demonstrate that the 
projected emphdsis on FY 78 through FY 82 is insufficient to meet 
the training needs of the people of Arkansas as expressed in'' 
Goal 1: to strengthen, expand, and maintain vocational education 
programs and services to the extent that all individuals leaving 
or graduating from education institutions will have had an oppor- 
tunity to obtain employment skills. 

Goal 2 is related to cooperative education. In view of the number 
of unemployed youth in Arkansas, projected increases for coopera- 
tive education from 1978 through 1982 are considered to be too 
low. 

Goal 3 is: to improve and strengthen State and local efforts to 
plan, administer j supervise, and evaluate vocational education pro- 
grams* services, and activities to the extent that accountability 
measures reflect progressive attainment of quality education and 
training. The report states that planning is one of the weakest 
aspects in the overall vocational-technical efforts. Council is 
aware of the constraints within which State staff have to work. 

Goal 4 is related to vocational guidance and counseling; goal 5 to 
methods, techniques and curriculums designed to respond to the 
requirements of changing technology , new occupations^ and needs of 
students in the transition from school to work; goal 6 to pre- 
service and inservice training for instruction, administration, 
and supervision of vocational education; goal 7 to programs for 
target populations with special needs; goal 8 to programs in adult 
education; and goal 9 to the elimination of sex discrimination and 
sex s tereotypi ng = 

The discussion is a critique of the goals in the existing State 
plans, and not an evaluation of the effectiveness of [irograms, 
procedures, and activities in the attainment of these goals. 



CALIFORNI A 

The eighth annual report of the^^fo^a Advisory Council on Vo- 
cational Education ( CACVE ) 'COntai^" i*"^, reconin^ (1) that 
t#ie State develop and implement a singBe statewide evaluation sys- 
tem for vocational education and (2) that the State do a followup 
study at least once every five years to determine the comparative 
employment success of vocational and non- vocational students. In 
the opinion of CACVE, the evaluation systems now in effect for 
vocational education are not effective at revealing statewide prob 
lems or trends. The report identifies the following deficlGncies 
in the present evaluation systems: 

They do not address student success. 

They do not provide information the State needs to do 
comprehensive plafining and priority-setting. 

The data that they do generate are not unifonT), relia- 
b 1 ts 0 r con i [) a r 1 1 b 1 . 

They do not have adequate provision for dissemination 
to planners and decision-makers. 

They do not have provision for eniployer survey and stu- 
dent f ol 1 owu[) , 

There is unnecessary* expensive duplication of effort. 

They burden LLAs with excessive paperwork. 

They are not yet prupt^rly linked to the ('aliforriia Oc- 
cupational Infunnation System (COIS). 

rhey do not provide iriformation that is c|uan Li f iabh* 
anrl t:om[)aral)le across district line> = 

Itipy (lu not provide CA(;V[ or Lhr* '>tat(' witfi the basi'- 
line data they n(>(Ml to execute tht»ir^ [)l(innifiq and ('valu- 
a t i on r(?s poris i t) i 1 j t i es . 

AccorclirKj to l\w re|)ort, ttie single statewitit' evaluatinn system 
sh(HJ 1 d : 

he designcMi arid ndministrrrd jnlntly by thr Sttite nc^ = 
ptirtment nf Idiiiatiori and tin* (Tuuh c'l lor' s Office of 
the CdMf nr'nia (.omiiiun i ty Colleqt*s, 

iru 1 lide t in* «jUii 1 i t*i t i vfs quan t i ta t i Vis i\Ui\ cos I dti I a 
riiua^ssary fur lotal, regiijnal, and statewide plannirn]. 



evaluations aAnlnistration, and compliance reporting; 

be coordinated with COIS and use data already being 
collected whenever possible; 

disseminate findings to LEAs; 

be funded and administered by the State. 

^ The followup study referred to in the second SACVE recomrendatlon 
should be separated from the regular evaluation system because it 
would measure the employment success of nonvocational as well as 
vocational students and because the data it should collect would 
be more detailed than those collected by the regular system. This 
study should provide: 

data on how well both vocational and nonvocational stu- 
dents identify, develop, and use their occupational 
talents ; 

comparative data on the employment success of vocational 
and nonvocational students; 

comparative data on the pursuit of advanced training by 
vocational and nonvocational students; 

changes in the employment status of vocational education 
completers ; 

the percentage of vocational education^completors and 
leavers placed in jobs that require skills; 

(Ompardtivf* data on student satisfaction y^ith vocatiunal I'du- 
cation [)roqrains in LOiiifidr i son with other programs; 

compard ti v(» data on th(» satis faction of voLcitiunal t'duLaliori 
t:oti!pletf*rs with thcM r (Mlucatiori and t.hv satisfaction uf nor)- 
vocational studeFits with thoir education; 

comparative cos t-[)i»rH»f i t analysis of vocatioMisl nnd fuinvotti 
t iofia I [)ro(|rafiJS , 

Ihe ro()ort also identifiers th(' data elenu»nts tfiat iuulti he (olleited 
via Uw HtdtHWidH pvalurttinn system ^nd fnllr^up ^.tudy, the kinds 
of reports that (ould bv iiiacte with umh da t.s , iUid fiypotfiof i( ri I <'x 
aniples of \\w kinds of repor ts tfiat rould he produLed M Ihf ( A( VI 
rtu oninerHla t i ons wer o .![)prf)v<*d liiid i flip hMfU'n t imL 
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COLORApO 



The eiyhth annual evaluation report of tht* Colorado Advisory Coun- 
cil for Vocational Education includes the foilowinq: the response 
0*- the State Board for CDmnunity Colletjes and Occupational fduca- 
tion to the SACVE y^ecorwnda ti ons of the 1^75 and 1976 annual re- 
ports; recofTfnenddtions for FY 1977 with raticnale and suggestions 
fur implementation; i den t i f i ca t i nr\ of issues for further study; 
surTtTiary of testimony presentee! at Advisory Council public hearinqs 
general infurmaMon ofi thv Colorado df»l ■ very4^ystefn for vocatiofial 
education *^ith bpecisfK data for typical facilities in a rural set 
tinq and ifi ari urban settinq. The report roncludes with statisti = 
ral data nri student enrnllniprUs ( 1976- 77 ), State, local, and fed- 
eral expenditures (1^?7U/^^: ,Hid followup studies ufi program gradu 
ates afid on students who left tn^fure cjraduation with niarketable 
■.kills fl^7^^rj76). 

The report quotes the fnission statenient as expressed in the five- 
year afid anruid 1 '*tdtr plans fur- vocational educatiofi in Culurddo: 

To tonsure that qudlity occupational [iroqranis, [projects, 
and servicers which are consistent with manpower nends 
dvv availabiu tu serve all persons who lan bt*ni^fit from 
the acjju ) s I r ion uf kntjwledfie, skills* and attiturJes 
nect*ssary for eirip 1 oynien t . 

The foriownuj div the SACVl recorfim^ndat ions for TY 1977 

• that tht* Statt^ i^oard for roiiiiiuri i ty 1 ol 1 i^sit^'s and ()it:u- 
pational fduLdtiuf^ systematically evaluate the ove^r- 
all administration of vocatiofial education in Coloradu 
so that the trend towards shifting thf^ prc)t|rani plan- 
n uiq , hudqe t i nfj , and eva 1 ua t i on resptins i b i 1 i t i *^s to 
buildin<] |)f in(ipals and away from qua1i1ie<t local 
dirtH.tors of votational eduidtlnn t)i* rtMOt)!n/ed and 
dp[>F c)pr i d t e ac t i on t dkf'fi , 

that thi' 'itdtt' liodf d for ( oiiinurM t y folloqes diid 0( ( u 
pafional fdjiiation t<ike dri active roll' in uHiinun i 
(dtinq with lotal districts and local ( I !A pr iin<» 
sponstjr s ' r c! 1 1 nq to thf^ purpose dnd objei tivns ol 
tfir vdf lous voiittlonal odiifation pr fH|rams , I'spiMidlly 
in fht' ared of ioo[n'rdfivr tMjuMifion, 

£ 

rhrtt rt iiintertrd efltnl iw iikiile by the :#late liuard 
ffjr^ ((Mnmunlty (ollrqrs dnd Oc i upd t l oiid I {duciittoii ti? 
tnninufli^dtr with thr Ikqhn tiiM'fi t (jf (orriM fiuns dod 
fhr Stdft^ Vocatinndl l^tdidb i 1 i 1 af mil Aqprn y ffif tfir 
ill' v«' J o[ui)rn f , ( oord ina t lori , and fundinq nf ^n rjrp,nHb*d 
profjrdiii in vo(ii!luruil rilindltun for fhf* (inriMfiondl 
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institutions in the State. Such programs would ba 
bastd upon i manpowar ntids assissmint to maximize i 
training for jobs which will exist in the future. 

Tht Council indorsis ths utiliiitioh In the Colorado dill very sys- 
tem for vocational aducation of the administrative center, Ttiis 
is an organization unit which arrangas for contracts between school 
systtms for vocational education programs. The major impact is at 
the secondary level. A total of 8,511 students are being served by 
22 adninistrative center contract programs. These contracts are 
between secondary school districts and vocational-technical schools, 
community and junior col leges ^ four-year colleges (private), pro- 
prietary schools, and other school districts. Benefits also accrue 
at the postsecondary level. Rural conmunity colleges broaden their 
vocational curriculum with secondary vocational program contracts. 
Comparison of expenditures from 1974 to 1977 shows that total ex- 
penditures for vocational education In Colorado .increased by 14.9 
million dollars, from 43 million dollars to 59,9 million dollars. 
The largest increase was 11 million dollars in local ixpendi tures , 
At the State level, the Increase was 2.7 million dollars and at the 
federal level, it was less than one million dollars ($907,000), 

i 

The most significant responses In the followup study were those re- 
lated to the unemployed who were seeking employment. For 1976, 
six of the seven secondary-level programs showed 5 percent or less 
unemployment. None of the postsecondary level programs showed more 
than 3 percent unemployment. These figures contrast sharply with 
the reported siatewide youth unemployment figure, which is 16 pec- 
cent. 



CONNECTICUT 



The eighth annual evaluation report of the Connecticut Advisory 
Council on Vocational and Career Education begins with an intro- 
duction which surveys federal legislation related to vocational 
education. Including the establishment of State Advisory Coun- 
cils, It Is noted that the concept of vocational education ai^ 
a major mission of the school is becoming an ever-growing real- 
ity* The Connecticut Council* reviewing its existence in the 
eighth year of its history is convinced that both Vocational and 
Career Education have profited from the dedication of its members 
and from their wide range of expertise, 

A section |devoted to "An Historical Perspective" gives in more 
detail some selected information on membership and activities of 
the Council over the eight-year period* Developing relations be- 
tween State agencies and the Council are traced showing evidence 
of growing Independence of the Council and consequent Improvement 
in the ability to function in the mandated areas of evaluation 
and reconmendation. Difficulties resulting from inadequate feder- 
al funding for small states were resolved favorably and State fund 
ing legislation was promoted. The Connecticut Master Plan for 
Vocational and Career Education was initiatedi achieving a major 
objective of the State Advisory Council, The Council relates much 
of Its acbievement In the past to the ability and experience of 
its Executive Di rectors who served for mit of t^ese years. Upon 
his retirement in January 1977, a successor has been appointed 
whose qualifications were considered with reference to the addi- 
tional mandates and responsibilities placed upon the Council by 
the new federal legislation. 

The report includes a special statement on vocational and career 
education of the physically handicapped, emphasizing the necessity 
for removing all attitudinal and physical /barriers. 

Other concerns of the CounciV are reflected in the recommendations 
which follow: 

t The State Board of Education periodically and system- 
atically should review the status of time-line imple- 
mentation of the recommendations for the Connecticut 
Master Plan for Vocational and Career Education , In- ^ 
creased emphasis should be placed on those goals which 
have not been fully achieved. Those areas which require 
State financial support for implementation should be 
included in the State Board of Education budget requests. 
Any goal which requires General Assembly action should 
receive a high priority status in the State Board leg1s= 
lative program. 
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• Tht Statt Dipartmtnt of Education, working In close 
CQoperatton with other aganclts, e.g.* the State 
tepa^rtments of Labon and Commerce * jnd In conjunction 
with bus1neis» Industry, and labor, should provide a 
more substantial liadirship roli« Manpower needs 
should be identified and educational programs and 
services designed to meet these needs. This planning 
process should Include a coordlnatlve role to avoid 
unnecessary duplication, 

• The Statf Board of Education should consider the 
adoption or strengthening of policy statements and 
appropriate guidelines in the following areas: 

the right of each student regardless of sex, han- 
dicap, or residence within the State to equal and 
appiropriate opportunities In vocational and career 
education; 

a comprehensive definition of "vocational education" 
giving due recognition to its importance In both 
the local edycation agencies and 1n the regional 
vocational technical schools and agricultural centers; 

a comprehensive definition of "career education" 
which would penneate the entire curriculum and gear 
alVeducatlon experiences to preparation for econo- 
mic Independence; 

" a clear definition of the- relationship be^een voca- 
tional atnd career education based upon the definl- 
, tlon, policy statement, and guidelines adopted by 
the' State Board of Education* 

The Division of Vocational Education should devise and im- 
plement a computer-based system prograrrritfd to display the 
costs of existing programs: (1) by total program costs; 
{2) by per-student enrolled. 

It is recofTvnended that direct communication be establish- 
ed or strengthened among the local education agencies 
and the regional vocational -technical schools, agricul- 
tural centers, corrinunlty colleges, state colleges. Univer- 
sity of Connectlcuts Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act prime sponsors, and any Institution or provider of 
vocational and career education services. These linkages 
should Include business, industry, labor, education arid 
the general public. 
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f Recognition should be given to the ijnique nature of 
each regional vocational technical school and agri- 
cultural center operating within the community It 
serves, the student bodyi and faculty and administra- 
tive strengths and weaknesses. Local autonorny must 
be given to mett mutually approved goals In an over- 
all plan, 

• Each regional vocational technical school and agr1-- 
culture center should solicit and use the. advice and 
cooperation of the administration of each local school 
system within Its service area. 

• The State Board of Education should exert whatever 
leadership and/or influence necessary to assure a re- 

, sponsive funding level to Implement vocational and 
career education programs and services designed to 
help our major natural resource all the people of 
Connecticut, 

• The State Board of Education must provide adequate 
financial funding for state Support for vocational 
and career education* This funding should be deter- 
mined by an equitable assessment of community need 
for such support and the need for trained manpower. 

• The State Department of Education personnel, in con- 
junction with local educators and persons from busi- 
ness* industry and labor, must provide the necessary 
leadership for the development, design and revision of 
curriculum information and guidelines to be made avail- 
able to the local education agencies and regional voca- 
tional technical schools and agriculture centers. The 
curriculum design should Include a process for the elim- 
ination of any outdated programs or services. 
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DELAWARE 



The FY 1977 evaluation report of the Delaware Advisory Council on 
Career and Vocational Education Includes the following sections: 
the State plan; the CETA Plans; local program evaluation; career 
guidances placemtnt, and followyp; seK blas/stereotypJng In voca- 
tional education; 1 oca V advisory committees; vocational youth or- 
ganizations; vocational education for the handicapped; vocational- 
occupational teacher training; and legislative priorities. Each 
section Includes a brief discussion followed by a list of specific 
recomnendatlons , 

The SACVE State plan corm^lttee was Included as an Integ^aS part of 
the planning cormlttee of the Departoient of Public rnsti^uctlon. 
There was opportunity for Council Input an^ criticism at each stagi 
of development of the plan. The Council gPferally endorses the 
annual and five-year goals of the State plan. 

In Implementing the State plan, the Council recormiends that the 
Department of;Publ1c Instruction continue to give particular atten- 
tion and^-^/1or1 ty to: 

• assisting local districts in securing timely financial 
assistance ; 

• assisting the local districts with the development of 
programs of demonstrated need rather than distribution 
of funds upon population ratios; 

• the development of programs that show promise of elimi- 
nating sex bias and sex stereotyping; ' 

• Increased coordination 3nd cooperation with CETA programs 
to avoid duplications of effort and cost and to insure 
that appropriate funding Is provided so that programs 
can become operational within designated time frames;^ ^ 

• Intensive coordination with the reorganized school dis- 
trict(s) in New Castle County to provide continuity of 
services to jill students during transition; 

• a continuing review and evaluation of the goals, objec- 
tives, criteria and budget contained In Part II of the 
State plan so that progress may be more effectively 
measured; 

• the publication, with the Involvement of the State Advisory 
Council, of a *'m1ni-plan" for vocational education that 

in brief, readable, presentation affords the schools, 
other agencies and the citizenry of Delaware an opportunity 
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to appreciate the goals, objectives, and nfeeds of vo- 
cational education In the State; ^ . 




• make every effort to guarantee the tifnelipess ofvthe. , ^" 
State plan so that the funds associated with the pVan ^ 
will be ivailabli as soon 1n thi>new fiscal year-as 

possible; ' ^ . , \ ^ ^ ' 

.Si" ^ , 

• provision of adequate time to allow foV finding, assis- 
tance, and direction frdm the department of Public ^ ^ . 
Instruction prior to, ac,^a1 lev^aluatlon of the'prognani; \ " 

• the inclusion of the State^^dvisdry*-Coyncil as j^arVef 
th# proposal review propess,. ^ ' . ' - 

/ ^ Al though cros^-membership representatton bp^^^een S4CVE Snd the State 
Manpower Services Counoll prp^ldss a mechanism for^coordiriat^ 

; the Council fjnds that there remains S distinct pAlefn of timing 
In *deVelop4ng CETA plan^ and cbordiniting activities stmonS other 

. "Through a cooperative jgre|ment w1tf)t-ihe Department l5f Publ ic In- 
-jf-*€truct1on' SACVE mem|^afr |«om^n1ed/^A^ of Division 

of^J/ocatlonal Ed|fdation "^.^prp^amfarid scKool visttliti&hs, /The 
Cdtjncil consider^that ^htmn's^ hieti fof 4rnp^vfmeht in the process 
bf ^ya^l uation-aira'^ reconTOr^ds t^^ tVie te^alrtiTjsnf of Piibllc Ins true- 
l^on te^valu6t%v1 ts \eadffrshfp rqle in the^ State; that ^it |ife/e€t 
the d^vfl6prnent^^(F valid and reliabjf -Syaluative crtteria; and 
iiXtKese oHterta be, developed wlconsul ta^t^ 1oq|iT admi&- 

^ ' " * ^ athvliory corwniitee members , and / 

er * ^ 



dt^s.^ projectpp-rect^ , 

' r S a , jr , / ^ 

jnCH 
idfefl^ua 
^Iti 



^he CQunCll f1nti^th%t 'careen gui*Jance 5 pl^cemeiife, and folTow^p 
' ^*"'^'^^'^e i a Delaware jfc^d 5^ ngn-existent 1nB<correc- 

tipns.' -Con Jibuti ng to this condition are: inade- 
Jd£al assignWot of non-coun^elirtg responsibil ities 
stze (sf student^pulat^ion; inefficieat locatioh of 
tlVtiesi arid^lack' oP knowTedge Sr utilizatfon of 
cdmilittees^ In**general , guidance program is low 
lund&rrtqddj ^and under- f1nanted^*__LLt would be bene- . 
ypfe evai uatlo^ 1 1 the prdcess^ 4^elled more upon 

of the program rather* than on that the 

hat was listed In the perform^^irf' objectives.' 



art ma 

quate fundijig 
^0. counsel\Qrs 
counseling f 
^^Ipcal advis 
1n prioH 
fitial i 
th^stot 
dlstVirts 




'With ritgarl to iex, bias/sex stereotyping in voca?\bnal education 
th% eigttth ""annual report notes that 24 of the 26 career guidance 
coufiselors in Del aware are male; that salary stereotypilg exists; 

■ and that there are inconsistencies in teacher certification 
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requifements In various occupational areas. The Council Is con- 
ctrned that the S,tate Board of Education, in designating the job 
category and description for the person charged with Identifying 
and eliminating sex bias, has placed it on a low, non-decision- 
making level and has included "other'' tasks. 

The Delaware Council, in response to its new functions under 
P,L. 94-482, is in the process of developing a presentation and 
a materials package for local advisory committees, and has agreed 
to conduct workshops for^local chaimien and members of advisory 
coffini ttees , 

Among th^ recommendations on vocational youth organizations are 
the following: 

• that teacher education Institutions of the State re- 
quire course(s) in the use of vocational student 
organizations as a method of Instruction In vocational 
education and that the certification division of the 
State Department of Public Instruction make this a 
requirement for certification of vocational education 
teachers. ^ 

• that all approved vocational education programs, par- 
V ticularly those of the Jlivenlle Corrections Division, 

^'ncorporate leadership development, civic responsibi- 
lity, and social awareness skills as provided by the 
existing vocational student organizations* 

The Council found in its program visitations that youth activities 
programs for the handicapped are extremely limited or non-existent 
It recommends that the State Advisors of Vocational Student Organi 
nations assist teachers of the handicapped in the development of 
an appropriate program of organized actiytties for handicapped 
students. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 



The 8th annual evaluation report of the District of Columbia 
Advisory Council on Vocational Education notes that the Office 
of Instruction and the Division of Planning in the D,C. Public 
Schools publ 1sh|i^^ne-year Comprehensive Educational Plan in 
September, 19 7 77^^Fls expected that the planning process will 
Integrate the State Plan for Vocational Education and the Capital 
Budget PI an for career centers. The current status is that the 
phase-in j|bn for four career centers is still under stu^y with- 
in the D^Rion of Career Development Programs* The Career Devel- 
opment Exemplary Project funded under the State Plan for Vocation- 
al Education from 1970 to 1976 was discontinued for lack of avail = 
able funding. The Council believes that career education must be 
an integral part of the school curriculum at all levels in order 
for vocational education to- succeed. 

Since September, 1977, students in the construction cluster at a 
career center have been engaged in a work-study project for the 
restoration and renovation of a burned-out residence. 

The Council has determined that while the D,C, schools do not have 
formal policy regarding the establishment and functioning of advi- 
sory committees the Administration has initiated steps to develop 
such committees with technical assistance from Council staff. 

The Division of Career Development Programs reports that the FY 1977 
basic grant for services to handicapped students was transferred 
to the Division of Special Education. The Council finds that infor- 
mation given in the FY 1977 Vocational Education Descriptive Report 
concerning the utilization of these funds requires further clari- 
fication. 

The FY 1977 Annual Descriptive Report of Program Activities and 
Accomplishments did not permit a systematic assessment of the FY 
1977 State Plan for. Vocational Education, It does, however, re- 
port continuance of the interdisciplinary cooperative education 
program, business and office education^ consumer and homemaking, 
occupational home economics, distributive education, health oc- 
cupationSi trade and industrial education, agriculture^ and tech- 
nical education. There is also a placement profile for graduates 
of six career development centers. 

One major goal of the D,C, School System is the implementation of 
a competency-based curriculum utilizing computer-assisted Individu- 
alized instruction. Progress towards this goal in FY 1977 is 
shown in the steady and significant Improvement in monthly compe- 
tency levels in basic skills reported for one career center. 
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Tha Council report includes an analysis of the saqH^ annual re 
port of the Manpower Services Planning Advisory Cowffl (MSPAC) 
and makes the fonowing recommendations; 



• that the Mayor of the District of Columbia give serious 
consideration to the need to integrate, and possibly 
consolidate* all employment and training programs under 
one single office or department, agency or office, and 
that it be responsible for assessing the total extent 
to which employment and training prograrrs and dollars 
are made available to the District 1n any given fiscal 
year; and that the MSPAC* DOM and the DBMS be directed 
by the Mayor to give high priority to Unking the 
District's Manpower Plan and efforts more closely with 
the District School System; 

• that as a matter of Mayoral priority, the Management 
Information System should be immediately improved by 
e1 ther: 

scrapping the existing system and having an 
outside firm establish a workable MIS; 

shifting the MIS operation from its present 
location to a staff location responsible to 
the Director of the Department of Manpower; or 

keeping the present system where it is (al- 
though the current location Is pari of the 
problem) and using monies authorized under 
CETA to expand existing services through the 
use of mini -computers or shared-time services. 

• that the MSPAC and the DOM should give serious consi- 
deration to a policy choice which confronts the prime 
sponsor; "Is it better to serve fewer persons well or 
a larger number of persons less well?" 

• that the MSPAC and its staff in cooperation with other 
components of the comprehensive employment and train- 
ing system develop a multi-year planning process for 
Comprehensive Plan modification each year, facilitating 
minimal loss of time sjtf rt-up and reducing lag time 
in completion of plans for each Title for which the 
District will receive funds; 

• that the MSPAC, DOM, CETA subgrantees, and the D,C. ^ 
Budget Office make more effective affirmative action 
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efforts to Include more women in CETA Title II and 

VI programs I and rrore disabled veterans and ex-offenders 

in all CETA programs. 

Other recommendations of the eighth annual evaluation report include 
the following* 

• that the Board of Education establish a formal^ policy re- 
garding the establishment and operation of occupational 
and craft advisory committees i 

• that DWCVE be provided with more information concerning 
the manner in which the vocational education funds for 
the handicapped are coordinated with career development 
services provided by special education* 

• that the Annual Descriptive Report be developed in close 
consultation with the Division of Special Education or 
that the Division of Special Education prepare that part 
of the Annual Descriptive Report for the Division of 
Career Development Program; 

• that DCACVE require accountability from the D*C. Public 
Schools in regard to Title IX and the provisions In the 
new Vocational Education legislation relating to sex 
discrimination and sex role stereotyping; 

• that evaluations of all programs conducted or reviewed 
by DCACVE include analysis of data broken down by gen= 
der* to show the participation of male and female stu- 
dents in terms of the number who apply to participate 

in courses or programs * the number placed* and the kinds 
of job placements for each; 

• that female intensive programs and courses Be evaluated 
from the point of view of their impact on students' 

' lives* Including the potential they offer in terms of 
gainful employment; 

f that the Board of Education request a specific plan for 
all Title IX activities. 
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FLORIDA 



The el|h^th annual evaluation report of the Florida State Advisory 
Council on Vocational and Technical Education begins with a-re* 
view of SOTie of the exemplary activities of vocational and tech- 
nical education in Florida during the past year. These Include 
efforts to delete sexist references or Illustrations in vocational 
education niaterials; progress towards liriproved articulation be- 
tween secondary and postsecondary programs by the adoption of a 
Statewide Course Numbering System (SCNSj which Identifies courses 
that are substantially equivalent In content; Increase in educa- 
tional services to migrant workers and other disadvantaged persons 
bj^ cooperation between CETA and the Individualized Manpower Train- 
ing System (IMTS); and work-study cooperation between Central 
Florida Community College and the Crystal River facility of the 
Florida Power Corporation for the training of radiological heaiih 
technicians . 

The Council assessment of vocational and technical education pro- 
grams* services* and activities in FY- 77 found that the major 
unmet needs are as follows! 

The geographical mismatch between vocational planning 
boundaries and urban labor markets is a serious problem. 

More detailed* specific statewide data should be gathered 
and analyzed relating to the needs of disadvantaged and 
Hahdi capped students served under the State plans for 
vocational education. These data should also be systema- 
tically validated* 

The results of a statewide followyp survey of school dis- 
trict 1976 completers found that the majority of secondary 
vocational and technical education students are not finding 
employment in areas for which they have been trained. 

Many public vocational and technical education opportuni- 
ties In Florida are not available to physically disabled 
students due to architectural barriers* 

Questions still exist as to what criteria have been used 
in distributing federal vocational funds to school dis- 
tricts* comniunity colleges, and other agencies, 

Prpjected labor ^supply -ftagres used in the five-year and 
annual State plans may rip'd to be revised to moi^e accurate- 
ly reflect "other sector'' output* such as;training provided 
by or through CETA prime sponsors, industry training pro- 
grams, and private vocational and technical schools. 
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A Council -sponsored study conducted on a sample of South- 
east Florida public postsecondary vocational and technical 
programs found that the stmpled programs provide more 
economic benefits to upper socioeconomic individuals than 
to lower socioeconomic individuals. 

The Council includes in the report 12 recommendatloq^s for each of 
which a rafiional is given. 

The Florida Department of Education should develop and 
implement procedures designed to systematically determine 
the accessibi 1 i ty, of all educational facilities by the 
hand! capped. 

State Board of Education Administrative Rules implement- 
ing Senate Bill 29-A of the 1977 Florida legislature 
should be developed 1n aceordance with requiremants ex-^ 
pressed in the Section 504 Regulations (P.L, 93-112) 
issued by the U.S, Department of Healthy Education, and 
Welfare. 



State capital outlay budgets devel ■■■{or education 
facilities and buildings should cor^fllr adequate funding 
provisions needed to ensure compl ia^?wtth State and 
federal requirements relating to program accessibility 
by the physically disabled. 



Procedures used to ^ol low up vocational and technical ed- 
ucation students need to be improved by (a) means of care- 
fully designed panel studies and (b) sampling of non- 
respondants. The data collected through these improved 
procedures should be used to conduct longitudinal studies 
of vocational and technical education students. 

Criteria in addition to training related ^b placerent 
should be developed for evaluating the efftctlveness of 
vocational and technical programs. 

Quantitative and objective performance measures should 
be developed for use 1n statewide evaluation of vocational 
and technical education; in addition, statewide evaluation 
procedures should be enlargpd upon through the use of such 
techniques as cost-benefit and cost-effectiveness analyses. 

Labor market information developed by the State for use in 
vocational and technical education planning at the local level 
should be based on standard metropolitan statistical areas or 
economic planning regions rather than on coordinating councn 
regions. 
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Vocational and technlcil education data collected through 
the Vocational ManagCTitnt Information System (MIS) 
should be valldattd on a systematic basis. 

A review of vocational and technical education programs 
serving the dlsad^tagid aiM handlcipped should be eon* 

ducted to determine: (a) the reason for Irregular enroll- 
ment patterns in these programs and the validity of pro- 
cedures used In State plans to project target group en- 
rollments; and (b) the reason for the high concentration 
of black students In "speciar* vocational cokjrses designed 
for the mentally retarded. / 

Financial assistance should be expanded to economically 
disadvantaged indi viduals who wish to attend public post- 
secondary vocational and technical education programs. 

A periodic review should be conducted of the Impact of 
vocational and technical education programs on inequality. 

Vocational and technical education programs serving econom- 
ically disadvantaged students should be improved by: 
(a) expanding promotional and outreach plans designed to 
increase the demand for postseqondary vocational and tech- 
nical education among economically disadvantaged indivi- 
duals; (b) providing high quality counseling and guidance 
services to the economically disadvantaged; and (c) re- 
viewing occupational program admission standards and criter- 
ia to ensure that the standards an^jiriteria are valid and 
are -epui tably applied to^the economTcally disadvantaged. 

The Council finds that substantial progress was made during FY1977 
in meeting the State's long-range goals* priorities, and annual 
objectives. For several goals and objectives, however, data were 
not available. Outcomes projected for administration goals and 
objectives were shown mostly in terms of numbers of state board 
staff and educational delivery systems and agencies. In general 
projected outcomes were attained. Many outcomes projected under 
the State plan section on Vocational Planning and Budgeting were 
written in such a manner as to preclude measurement of accocfipl ish- 
ment. Much of the data needed for evaluation of vocational pro- 
gram and staff developTOnt outcores were not available. Outcomes 
relating to objectives of special programs serving the disadvan- 
taged, handicapped, CETA, and adult migrant workers were In large^ 
measure attained. The report notes that final enrollment and com- 
pletion data needed for evaluation of outcomes should be available 
within 90 days of the end of the fiscal year, especially since the 
development of a computerized Mandyement Information System. 
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The report states that accurate Information was not availahln with 
which to mpa^ure the extent to which federal vocational act funds 
have been u^ed to address State* plan qoais, priorities, and oh- 
jpctlves. The Council did, however, make an analysis of the data 
that were available and arrived at the followinn ronclusions: 

Questloni still exist as to what criteria have been used 
in distrihutinq federal funds to school districts, com- 
nujnity colleqes, universities, and other aqencies. 

Accurate performance measures relatinq to vncatinndl and 
technical proqram^^ in Morlda public schools need to be 
develnped and Implefnentnd as soon as possible, lost- 
effectiveness and cost-benefit studies of vnciitional edu- 
cation done under the auspices of the State Board are no' 
more a reality today than they were seven years ayo. 
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GEORGIA 



The covering letter of the eighth annual evaluation report of the 
Georgia Advisory Council on Vocational Education states that the 
report represents the act1/Vit1es of the Council dur ng FY 1977 and 
documents some major flr^ings and conclusions. It Joes not Include 
any formal /recommendations to the State Board of Education. 

In cooperation with the State Board of Education the Council held 
a series of regional hearings to obtain public opinion on what 
should be included in the Five Jjear Plan for Vocational Education. 
Topics covered Included: overalf flexibility of the plan; course 
offerings; guidance counseling and job placement sources; in-service 
teacher training and utilization bf non-degreed teachers for skill 
training; improvement of accessibility to comprehensive high schools; 
contracted services of ^ni^ate non-profit Institutions; funding for 
staff of youth club/; home economics courses for the aged and 'the 
handicapped and for both homemakers and' wage earners; elimination 
of sex discrimination and stereotyping. 

The report includes Information on the %arly development of compu- 
terized system profiles, the outcome of a joint effort of the Coun- 
cil and the Sfate Department of Education to modernize the flow of 
vocational education information. 

The Council lists with comnentSi issues^ that will confront the State 
Board in complying with the vocational education amendments of 1976. 
These include: State administration of accountability; delegation 
of responsibility to local recipients; location of the sex bias 
monitoring office; financial support of local advisory cpyncils; 
career awareness and skill upgrading progriirns; and B^Oi^lpn of 
employment needs, ^ " - 

In the area of public information^ the Council reports th# broad- 
casting by the Georgia Educational Television network of "You're 
the Star", a documentary film depicting the various facets of voca- 
tional education in Georgia. , 

The report describes b^efly the findings of an assessment of the 
Comprehensive High ScmPi system in Georgia and of an analysis of 
the pay schedules of TOCfitional graduates by field of training. 

% 

The Council urges the adoption of a State Board policy on the es- 
tablishment of a metric conversion program in vocational education. 

The report concludes wWfc^reference to two recommendations of 
the seventh annual repM^Bhich continues to represent unresolved 
issues. The first ref^Bpo legal questions involved in the use 
of Area Boards 1n the go^rnance and administration of postsecondary 
schools. The second unges the State-^Board to re-examine the utili- ^ 
zation of private sector ressurces as a complement to the public 
vocational education system in Georgia. 
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GUAM 



The Territory of Guam Advisory Council on Vocational Education in- 
eludes 1n its eighth annual evaluation report the following sec- 
tions: Part I, Background of the Council; Part II ^ Activities of 
the Council; and Part III, Evaluation Report of Vocational Educa- 
tion on Guam. Part III was produced under contract with the Council 
by an external eviluator. The executive summary supplied by the 
evaluator is given below. 

Guam, like many other places, has a vocational edi™|ion' program 
which 1s characterized by having In general, good i^grams, but a 
shortage of programs that are /truly vocational In that they are de- 
signed and operate*to provide students with entry-level Job skills. 
Congress found this to be the case in many states, resulting In 
P:l. 94=482t which is much more definitive than previous laws in 
terms of requiring curriculum to be based on entry-level competen- 
cies and to be evaluated on placement and follovitfp. This lack is 
currently more critical or Guam because of the pressure to decrease 
the dependency on H-2 alien workers and the limited postsecondary 
programs avai l able. 

The evaluator finds that the 1977-78 Territorial Plan for Vocation- 
al Education lists objectives and activities designed to alleviate 
many of the problems or points of concern raised 1n the evaluation. 
If followed* therefore 5 vocational education on Guam should be in 
a much stronger position a year from now than it is today. 

The recommendations are respectfully submitted by the evaluator In 
the hope that by fol lowin^^ them, DOE might bring the plan closer 
to real^ity. - 

The evaluator found that even though the Associate Superintendent's 
office had made an* effort to gather raw manpower needs data and 
had extensively revised prevlouafly used statistical da^a, that ac- 
curate data depicting the manpower n^eds on Guam still doe|, p 
exist. Others are looking for this data also. ■ Jli'& 

Some vocational programs on^Guam are utilizing Cr^aft oi^lwvisory 
Committees to help the instructor stay current In the subject and 
to valldfeite curriculum.. Unfortunately, the use of this Weans or 
any other to validate curriculum is not widespread. TheV% is a \ 
shortage of programs that are really geared to the competencies re- 
quired on the job. * 

The Cooperative Education program at Voc-Tech High School is an 
excellent program which Is well thought of in the business communi- 
ty* Unfortunately , it Is not utilized by all pron^ms. Consequently, 
some advanced students are not getting the d^ftt on-the-job ex- ' 
pejcience that they need. If students are jj^ljnvol ved in C.E., 



there is no Craft/Advisory Committee, and no other visible contact 
with the job by the Instructor and/or students t the evaluator 
seriously doubts a program's ability to develop job-ready students. 

The reduction in the use of the H-2 alien workers requires more 
than just the correction of the deficiencies outlined to date. 
Secondary programs cannot be extensive enough for students to be- 
come skilled craftsmen and still meet other graduation require^ 
ments, and secondary students are not mature enough to handle that 
Oevel of employment on the average. As stated In the Battel le 
Report: "Efforts to reduce unemployment should be focused on young 
adults just entering the labor force. Continued education or spe- 
cialized training must be available to high school graduates or 
excessive off-island migration will occur." (Pg* 4=14, Economic 
Adjustment Program, Office of Economic Adjustment), Postsecondary 
vocational education is In short supply on Guam, especially in the 
areas utilizing H-2 al ien workers . Private employer groups are 
contemplating various types of training, and vocational education 
should actively seek Involvement. 

A major void seems to exist administratively In that there 1s no 
one to work directly with teachers on curriculum. A curri^lum 
specialist position is vacant and attempts to fill it have been un- 
successful to date. The job that needs doing in curriculum im- 
provement and expansion will not be accomplished without strong 
leadership in this area. 

These and other findings of the evaluator have produced the follow- 
ing recommendations: 

• All of those Interested in a manpower- needs assessment 
should get together without delay to pool their needs, 
talents, and resources so that a comprehensive analysis 
may be done which will meet the specific needs of each 

^ organization. 

^» The evaluator berieves that the Advisory or Craft Com- 
mittee is such a vital element in the curriculum develop- 
ment process at the classroom level that he encourages 
DOE to use every means at Its disposal to increase the 
number of functioning committees and to regui re their 
establishment prior to starting any new program. 

• Further, the evaluator recommends that the Advisory Com- 
mittees and/or other means be used to validate every 
vocational curriculum against actual job requirements. 

§ Cooperative Education, as used on Guam, should be an in- 
tegral part of every vocational program. 
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• With the Increased emphasis on placement In the new law,' 
more effort needs to be directed towards this activity. 

t The evaluator recommends that the relatively small amoui|^'f^ 
of federal dollars involved with the two objectives to 'F^-' 
increase the number of vocational areas available to stu- 
dents and to provide secondary students with entry-level 
skill training be used as incentives for the truly voca- 
tional programs on the island. 

• For courses which do not meet the criteria propose.d in 
the preceding item, the evaluator recommends reducing 
the time of instruction, 

• The evaluator again recommends that at least some of the 
inservice effort be directed toward competency-based 

^ instruction, 

• The position of Curriculum Coordinator should be filled 
at the earliest date possible to work directly with 
teachers on the development, continuity, and improvement 
of curriculum. 

• In terms of curriculum expansion, the area which seems 
most pressing without a detailed analysis 1s a food- 
service curriculum, 

• A curriculum supplement which the evaluator did not see, 
but which has proven beneficial other places Is what might 
be termed a "job seeking" unit. 

t There is an apparent need for an expansion of postsecondary 
vocational education. The evaluator recommends that the 
link between secondary vocational education, the UOG-CCC, 
and adult vocatlonaleducatlon which has now been estab- 
lished be strengthened, and coordinated planning be a 
high priority, 

• The evaluator believes that a dialogue needs to be estab- 
lished between the administration of vocational education 
and employers in the construction trade%, and other users 
of H-2 alien labor. 

\ 
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HAWAII 



The annual evaluation report for FY 1977 of the Hawaii State Ad- 
vIsorpCouncil on Vocational Education addresses Lhree topics: 
vocational education of the handicapped; vocational education for 
inmates of correctional institutions; and management information. 
In an appendix, summary data are given from the Annual Descriptive 
Report of Program Activities for Vocational Education "and compari- 
sons shown for outcomes sought and achieved for objectives of the 
FY 1977 annual plan. The objectives listed refer to enrollments 
and programs at the secondary, postsecondary , and a€ult levels for 
students in the following categories: general, handicapped, and 
disadvantaged. Also included in the report is a special study, 
''The Status of Women in Vocational Education; U,S, and Hawaii." 

The Department of Education met its FY 1977 objective of Job place- 
ment for 80 percent of the students 1n the ^ccucational skills 
program for thie handicapped. It surpassed 1 1% objective of serving 
86 percent of the identified handicapped in the prograri>= for the 
educable mentally retarded. The occupirtlonal skills program met 
its expansion objective partially by the -addition of five out of 
seven schools. The University of Hawaii community college system 
increased the enrollment of handicapped students but fell short of 
its projected FY 1977 objective. 

The report analyzes the mandates of the new legislation for the 
handicapped P,L. 94-482, Education Amendments of 1976; P.L. 
94-142,; Education for All Handicapped Children Act; P.L. 93-112, 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973 with particular reference to physical 
accessibility; program accessibility/malnstreaming; statewide and 
individualized planning; and coordination and cooperation among 
schools and agencies. Recommendations are formulated for im- 
proved and expanded vocational education services for the handi» 
capped. 

The section on the availability of vocational education in correc- 
tional Institutions examines existing programs supported by the 
Correctional Master Plan and makes recommendations. 

The report concludes with the CounclTs analysis of problems of 
management information related to the availability of program and 
fiscal data under the various due dates specified in recent legis- 
lation. 

Sunirria ry^ PJL. Rjcon^iienda U ons 

The J V a j 1 ab j IJ^ ofj^oca tj o] i a 1 _edLJCatiori to the^ hand1c_aj3j ed . 
The Council reconriends that: ^ - - _ 

• The State Rnard for Vocational Educdtion requGst the 
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^^partment of^iducaii on to consider inclusion of objectives 

or program acti vi ties *J^h the State Five-Year Vocational 
' Education Plan ^ whichj will : ' " ~^ ' " ^ 

Provide vocational education programs to all schools, 
including spectal ' schofll s for the handicapped. 

Meet vocational education needs of all handicapped 
groups, 

• The University of Hawaii utilize more State funds to sup- 
port handicapped programs and services. 

Meeting the mandates of new handicapped legislation . The 
Council recommends that: 

• The State Board for Vocational Education reqi^st: 

The University of Hawaii and the Department of 
Education develop standard, system-wide physical 
specifications and guidelines for admitting the 
handicapped into programs. 

The University of Hawaii and the Department of 
Education conduct special studies to identify 
vocational education program areas in which the 
handicapped have been taught successfully and 
placed in nonstereotyped jobs with career poten- 
tial. " 

The Department of Education permit handicapped 
students to have access to courses 1n the Re- 
structured Vocational Education Progra^ri and the 
Special Education/Vocational Rehabilitation Work- 
Study Program to the maximum extent possible. 

The University of Hawaii and the Department of 
Education plan a program of in-service education 
on the teaching of the handicapped for regular 
classropm instructors. 

The University of Hawaii College of Education 
develop a unit un the, teaching of the handi= 
capped as a required part of the curriculum for 
all pre-servicR vocational education instructors. 

WW: yniversity of Hawaii and the Departnient of 
Education clarify and assess the extent Lo whicti 
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instructors can be personally legany liable for 
injuries to the handicapped and disseminate the 
information to all individuals serviny the handi- 
capped, 

• The State Board for Vocational Education request the 
Department of Education to develop for its State 
plans more complete planning statistics qb the handi- 
capped, 

• The State Board for Vocational Education request the 
Office of the State Director , for Vocational Education 
to work with the Division of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion to develop better planning statistics, on the 
handicapped, 

• The State Board for Vocational Edurntion request the 
Department of Education to assure tnat each handicapped 
student will develop vocational as well as academic 
objectives In his or her individual education plan (lEPs), 

• The State Board for Vocational Education request: 

' , The University of Hawaii and the Department of 
Educations the different administrative levlls of 
each system, and each school (Including special 
schools) within each system to develop a cooper- 
ative program of In^omiation-sharing regarding 
^ their handicapped programs, 

- . The University of Hawaii and the Departrnent of 
\Education develop closer cooperative working re- 
lationships in serving the handicapped. 

The availabilit y of vocational education in correc tional 
i nsji^i t ut ions > The Council recommends that: 

• The State Board for Vocatlefial Education, with the 
cooperation of the Deparlfment of Social Services and 
Housing, develop a program of public information and 
education regarding the Corr ect ional Ma_s_te r Plan . 

• The State Board for Vocdtional Education* with the 
cooperation of the Departnient of Social Services and 
ilousing, consider vocdtional education delivery sys- 
tems other than coinmuni ty-basod prograins for Hdwa M 
State Prison. 



• The State Board for Vocational Education consider 
supporting legislation that establishes short-term 
vocational education programs at the Hawaii Youth 
Correctional Fadl ity, 

• The State Board for Vocational Education request the 
Department of Social Services and Housing to work with 
the Department of Education in making the Restructured 
Vocational Education Programs available to inmates 

of the Hawaii Youth Correctional Facility, 

Management Information . The Council recommends that: 

• The State Board for Vocational Education request the 
Department of Education, the University of Hawaii, 
and the Office of the State Director for Vocational 
Education to retain October 1st as the due date for 
compiling the information and data on program acti- 
vities required for the Annual Accountabil ity Report. 

• The State Board for Vocational Education request the 
Office of the Chancellor for Community Colleges to: 

Expedite. as much as possible the release of infor- 
mation regarding the amount bf federal vocational 
education funds allocated to each cormnunity col- 
lege so that earlier and more effective imple- 
mentation of programs can be achieved. 

Develop procedures that woul^ enable community 
colleges to implement federally-funded programs 
and services prior to actual receipt of federal 
all ocations. 



IDAHO 



The eighth annual evaluation report of the Idaho Advisory Council 
on Vocational Education is organized Into six parts. 

Part I enumerates Council activi tiesjduring FY 1977. These in- 
cluded public hearings, Council meetwigs, and cooperation in the 
production of a film on vocational edLcatiorf in Idaho titled 
'•Idaho The Quality of Life," A ^mmary Is given of the pre- 
vailing opinion expressed at the puolic hearings. 

Backed by a rationale for each, Pant II enumerates the following 
twelve recomniendations : 



• That the State Board for Vocational Education continue 
to request Increased funding from the Idaho Legisla- 
ture for Secondary and Postsecondary Vocational Pro- 
grams and Facilities. It Is further recommended that 
the State Board for Vocational Education request ad- 
ditional federal funding for vocationad programs. 

t That the State Board for Vocational Education re- 
quest a continuing emergency vocational training 
fund of $100,000 from the Idaho Legislature for 
FY 1979. 



That the State Board for Vocational Education require 
a five-year followup study for students at the post- 
secondary level who have been enrolled in vocational 
education. This study should include both the stu- 
ho successfully complete a program and find 
ai j«f+^^ff3 Hrtose who drop out. 



• Tha| the division of vocational education become 
mori\act1 vely involved in providing training for the 
handrcapped and disadvantaged, 

• That tW new secondary vocational funding formula, 
developed by the Vocational Formula Task Force, be 
accepted s^ind implemented with the necessary fundi nq. 

• That written objectives be established for each 
secondary anU postsecondary vocational program. These 
objectives should be examined by the State Evalua- 
tion Team (is/ury two years at the postsecondary level 
and every five years at the secondary level. 

• riidt a task f orce be ortjdfi i/ed to i»tu(ly the most, 
fedsible delivery system of secondary vocational 
prugrams to small rural school districts in Idaho 
where vocational [)rof]rams are few or non-exisLant, 
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That the State Board for Vocational Education, through 
the Division of Vocational Education, coiTipile infor- 
mative statistics which illustrate enronments, needs, 
and results of vocational training. These statis- 
tics should be readily understandable and available 
to legislators and the people of Idaho. 

That a better communication systfm be implemented 
between secondary and postsecondary levels of voca- 
tional .eduation . 

That the State Board publicize the shortage of vo- 
cational teachers at the vocational secondary and 
postsecondary levels, and aid the vocational teacher 
training institutions in solving this problem, 

That tKfe State administrator for vocational educa- 
tion be invited to attend allState board meetings 
for informational purposes and to provide input 
concerning vocational eduation. 

That the State Curriculum Committee add at least one . 
new member representing vocational education. It I 
is recommended that the new vocational member be a ^ 
postsecondary area school director. 

Part III indicates the consideration given to the Council's 1976 
reconunendations . 

Part IV states that because this was the first year of operation 
under the Education Amendments of 1976, the Council could not 
evaluate thu progress in the State plan. 

The Council participated in the formulation of thu plan and be- 
lieves that the methods used were adequate. The Council cooper- 
ated in the developnient of an evaluation instrument to be used in 
the (lion i tor Ing |)rogranh 

Part V reviews the policy under the State plan for the distribu- 
tion of federal funds with particular referenco to economically 
depressed and high urieinployiiient areas; manpower needs; and local 
education agencies. Thu Council believes that State [)lafi distri- 
l)ution is in compliance* with th(* law. 

Part VI r(»v!ews th*' State plan mechanisiii for coordinating voca- 
tional etlucation [ grains witfi ttioie sf)uns()rtMl by CTTA. Ihe 
(:ount:il helievps that the four fold apfirodch ui coord Inateti 
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planning, coordinated decision-making, integrated services, 
information sharing is adequate and expects^ to monitor the' 
piemen tat ion . 



liU N£I S 

( 

Ink Illinois Advisory Council on Adult, Vocational and Technical 
Education serves also as the State Career Education Council at 
the request of the State Board of Education. 

The eighth annual evaluation report includes the following items 
of inquiry and discussion: vocational /technical education enroll- 
ments; vocational/technical education and the labor market; voca- 
tional/technical education funding; and State administration of 
vocational/technical eduation. There is alsb a separate report 
on career education and on adult education, )The response of the 
State Board of Education to previous reconmendations is given with 
Council reaction to this response. 

The Council reports that the FY 1977 State plan follows the for- 
mat of previous years. The SACVE has betfh critical of the plan 
because It Is a compliance document and hopes that under the new 
legislation, P,L, 94-482, it will become a real planning docurent. 
Three major goals in the research and development of the FY 1977 
State plan called for the funding of a total of eighteen projects. 
Three of these addressed energy problems; an assessment of the 
impact of the ernerying solar energy industry upon occupational 
requirements and offerings for present and future vocational pro- 
grams; an assessment qf the employment and training needs for 
coal mining and gasification occupations; and a demonstration 
center for land reclamation and mining operations. 

Fr^oin data included in the report, the Council notes that the total 
procjram of vocational and teclinicdl education has grown in tenns 
of the (juality of progrums ancl in ttin number of persons served. 
There has been sulistantial imjiruvement in both process and pro- 
duct. There arv , fiowevur, many unmet needs whicti still rec^uire 
Lunsiderable effort at impruviMnunt. Among these arc^ the need of 
high school drO|)ouls, qraduatos, and ddults for ihv development 
of si)(M:i f ic; joii ski I Is. 

A inucfi larger percentage of fiandicapped and di sadvantatjiul per'sons 
need trainiruj to prepar^*^ Lfiein tu get a Additiondl funds 

ar'e iruMHltMl U) |)r()vidi^ tfie facMHtic^s, progr^ims, arul pi^rsonnel. 
Adults incrMsisingly niMMl to cMther updatf* old sk i 1 1 s or Icsirn n«'w 
ones, p{)liLies tirul pr'otcMlinu^s loust bv c^stablisfied to provide 
Lrtreer" educdtiuridl experienceb at all levels, Cuunsuling, guiU 
ante, phutMiicnt, and fcillowiip sf»rviit*s (ntjw availabit* in a Mini fed 
nuliibrr of distrnt'O must bt» iiiipr'oved aiicj^ rxiiarhlrd. 

jo imimM ffipsr oimmIs arid olfirrs, Mic f cjuru I I subiiiils the* tnllowifig 
liH {)\\i\\i/U(\i\ \ ions : 

t t fia t I fir Stah' lio.ud oi hlu<alniri support its ( niiiiii M iiuwi t 



to cdreer education with State financial resources, and 
enLuurdge the Illinois Office of Educdtion to apply 
Tor dvaildb'e federd] resources for career education 
al so; 

that the State Board of Edycat^, if unable to ac = 
cept the above roconiniendationHptep forward and an- 
nounce to the people of 1 1 1 inofh why it is unable 
to fund career education; 

that the State Budrd^f education seek legisldtive 
and yubo?viaturi al approval of a categorical State d[)- 
propriation for vocational and technical education 
based on a foundation level of support; 

that the State Board of Education, if unable to ob- 
tain the requisite support for the above recoiTyiien- 
datiofu actively support an increased St^te appropr-i- 
ation for vocational and technical education;^ 

that the State Boar^d of Education seek additional state 
funds earniarked for upgrading vocational and ,tochn ical 
education equipment at all levels; 

that t^ie State Board of Education becoiiie further in- 
volved in developing State policy in vocational and 
technical education by recjularMy discussintj such 
policies as agenda topics in scheduled iiieetincjs and 
[jrepare a doc.ufnent detailing BoardjujliLy rfHativo 
to voLdtiorhil and techni(.al education, 

that tfie litaLe Uuard of LduLatiuii dnd tfiu lllinujs 
{.oiMiiiun i ty College lioard riMHiirc* lo(.aI (ulucci t i ona 1 
agrfu ins to fur'nisfi a tjiiietalile for' tfie renioval 
i)f a r'ch 1 te( tina I l)arrier's so the* fitind ic;appfHl ifidi- 
vidiiiils (an have equal (Jli.css to all educ a t i nrhi I pr^o 
grsjiiis, t'speLicilly in tfiuse districts stM^nui vo( a - 
tinntil and ttMhriical educ.ition |»runjfs.im ii[J()ri)val iind 
r r I iiibu rseititMi I , 

thai Uw '.t.ife Hchifd ()l ldni.it inn contiriur' fo en • 
( «)ur agr fhp |)ppM r tiiief 1 1 {)\ A^jult, Vof ii 1 i ona I aftd 
Ip(hniral [flutaftf)!! fo work with the Division of 
V'-naiioniil Isrha I) i h t a t i on , \\n^ Hiiri^au of I hr lludijiM , 
the' iiO vernin' ' 'i (It ti*n yt Manpciwer' and Hunifin Develijp- 
i^rnl AiiA Illinois Jcjl) Sotynt* in dovoliiping 

UHitMfii uj I u( . j f 1 1 uhi 1 1 n f o niht I i Of I lo bo usod by 
ag'^Miios n ( i /o in fsiip 1 oynuM 1 1 and fr'ciining protjidin. , 



Si 



f thfi^ the State Bodrd of Ldutdtiufi, tnu iniiiui'^ Luiii = 
Myt } ly tulleye Bojrd, drul the Board Hifjnrr' LduLci^ 
tiufu and their repF*t»sentdti ve staffs, toope^'a- 
lion with local educatiofial aqencies prepare a Hdster 
Plan for programs and fiCiHties for secondary and 
pub tsecondary voLat^nal education for tjppropriate 
art i cu 1 d * 1 oru 

§ that the State Board of tducation recognize the et- 
tHctiveness of LOO[)urdti vf? edurdticifi jrui take ap- 
[)rapriate action to expand and uptjr^adt' such [jrociraiJ^s ; 

• that the State Board of LduLatuui hi the State pKifi 
for^ vocational eduLdtiufi t^ecocjnize that aiipr'oved 
privdte secondary and pos tseconda ry prcnp^ams provide 
vocational and technical education for Illinois 
citizefis, and specify the extent to which these ui- 
^tir>,M{M. ar^e contributint] tn the atfalnniert of the 
St r ^ M i II U)ject i ves , 

• th'if ihe s- ite Buar^d of hJutatiofi sc^ek legisldtive 
appr^'^ii ! J briruj the S(h()oi (ode of 1 1 1 inol S Into 
Lonf UM'iance with Ar^ticle X of the Illinois Conbtitu 
t i on , 

• thdt r fie Statt* Boanl uf Id; jli^' ,eek hMjislative 
sifitj <]ut)er fiaturia 1 ,i[)pruva \ ^l'dt)lM ( d 1 state 
jpijr u[)rjdt ion U)V adult ^Mur.tnon ! ised nn d fouruici 
t lun luve 1 of siJp[)(pM. , 

• th.if th*' \>tatt^ Bn>n d (it ■• iuc*iti(Hi if unahU* Id u[s- 
taui t ht^ i iHjuisite MJpfHif ' fur t^- cihnve r etOiiiiirn- 
dation, ait ivtOy su[)[)()ri '^n iru^^-asiMj state fi[>pii)- 
pr lati^^tcH' atlult I'duLat i ^fi, 

• ttiat t fie Staft' hthi? d ot Idu^.i^iun, and thi* I II Mini-. 
(()iiiiHjnity (OllefH* [U^ar^d, conMruji* in jmu uura^jp all 
distr ut,'. tu iiuiintain, and, tu tfie e^tt'fit [K)s^iljle, 
t'Kparni proijrMiii', to assist adults in lilt' Innt) \iu\iu 
] nq r A[ie? i vui es , 

m \ t\i\l t fir S III ? r iiihi r d n t i diji ,1 1 ion siippiir t t Im' 
rnqinrial adnlT Mrtiir^tuiM ser vnt* tefilers rtrnl I hr 
h I I i ri'iuM I adult ndn* .i M i wi stM v ) * m^u f «m w i ! fi Sf ,i t c 
1 I na rit i a I i t'sutj m ns , 

e ffiaf ttir Malt' IUmmI i'? idNsalKfi di^v^'lop U'HdMli'u", 
,111(1 * I M M fi) ''nMH r Ifir i'Hial idnidlnal 



of adult, ctrier I vocational and tachnlcal education;' 

t thai the State Board of Education stfengthen effeirts 
to meet thfe needs, Interests and abilities of n^- 
English speaking students and adults; 

§ that the State Board of Education continue supj^t Tor 
afflrmattve action hiring practices in the Ilnndls^ ' 
Office of Education; 

t that the State Board Df Education in conjunctiorr With ^ 
appropriate State and Jocal. agencies develop^a time- 
table for the enforcenient of the life safety code; 

• that the State Board offEducatlon, and the Illinois 
Community ^College Board, ihst^uct their respective - 
^staffs to^cooperate w1th:all appropriate agencies In 
establishing an efficient system for providing stu- 
dent-oriented service€ of job ^placement and ^^abor n 
^market Informali on to all stulents; 

• that the State Board of Education urge the Governor 

to encourage thf di rectors of major social departments 
and offices to 'ityoperate and.work more closeTy.with 
^ the Illinois Office of Education In ^he development , 
of their plans and programs; ^ 

1^ that the State Board of Education" instruct ttie Illinois 
Office of Education to work closely with appropriate 
State agencies .administering programs , so that their 
respective State plans contain strategies and mechanisms 
for coordination; . ' ' 

) that the State Boar^^f Education ensure that all ap- 
propriate units within the IlTirtois Office of Education 
are aware of programs; e.g,, CETA, WIN,^ Urban League, 
Ope rat ran PUSH, vocational rehabilitation, Opportuni' 
ties Industrialization Centers (OIC), Illinois Commis- 
sion on Status of Women, etc, , in order to provide 
. assistance to local educational agencies which are, 
in some instances, required to coordinate educational ' 
programs with such program's, ; 



fhe Indiana State Advisory Coun^HHM|^cat1on^ Educationi 1n Its 
iighth annual evaluation report ^^^wlrages the State Board to 
take additional step% toward Implementing feng-range comprehen= 



ught 1n this planning Action 



#5-: sive plMitaM actioru The goals sol 
V',-^ ^ shbuljA^^Ke/: (a^ grieater 5tuder|t/program articulation between 
, secof^^^^^^4fic^dary adult ^vocaflional offerings, (b) completion 
/ Qf vocational sychool system; and (c) the widest 

^ ,yse of^^ovai labia re&ources, 
■■■V'^' \- . ' 

-^- ^A i jhe Council, conside that one of itemost important activities of 

Jthe^y^ar was its involvement in the djivelopment and writing of a 
' ■■ - I ^n^eW^State pU Council input stressed the following: 

. A \ deivelopnieht of the area vocational school concept and 

- . ' vficational prograhi to the extent that each student 1n 

J,v/i>i^l^^ thfe^ Secondary system has an offering of five of the 

^v,V ^ recogni zed ^ Vocational program areas; 

' ^expansion of regional and/or local general advisory com- 

■ mittees to identify p^eeds and assess the delivery sys- , 
tern for vocational education and implementation of fund- 

" iw| of new^or expanded programs; 

' * ,. ^ ' 

y. continuation of the consortium of the four State univer- 

/ % sities in areas of professional development; 

development of the five-year program evaluation with a 
focus on outcomes of the programs rather than adminis- 
trative compliance (the process to include both com- 
ponents of ■self-study and ver?fication by viMting 
teams of persons ,irom the world of work); 



lasis in vocational guidance and counseling should be 
placed-on placement and followup which should be a func- 
tion of the same individual who CQunsels , students upon 
entering the vocational program.^ 

Other major activities included Council meetings sch|duled in dif- 
ferent parts of the State which were open to the public, public 
hearings, and Council committee activities. 

The eval uation -committee assisted, monitored^ and advised/the 
State Board staff on the development of the five-year evaTfiation 
procedure as required by the State plan; updated the labor supply/ 
demarid report for 1977; and contracted with Purdue University for 
.a vocational facmties study, ^ 

The public hearing and annual report comTiittee fQrmulat|cl the - 



r 
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outline and major topics for .the annual report; and arranged for 
two publif hearings, Xhiss.^hearings addressed the topics of pub- 
lic school finance for vocational education and performance-based 
vocational education. 

The public infdnnatton and legislation committee coordinated the 
distribution of 1nforniit1onal posters; the production of a voca- 
tional education film; and the production of TV spot public ser- 
vice announcements. 

The State plan committee met With th^^tate plan staff during the 
development of the new five-year and aniPKial State plans according 
*to the regulations of P.L, 94-482, ^ ' 

The eighth annual report inpl^es the following ffve recommenda- 
tions with a detailed rationale for each* The State Advisory Coun 
dl recommends: 

f that public school funding should 



Support the weighted factors for distribution of ^ 
funds 5 




eliminate the funding maximum and allow the Strayer- 
ol ' Haig formula to function, 

maintain the grandfather clatjse for one or two 
- years to assist In the transition to the fully-, 
funded^ weighted formula, ^ ' , 

make provisions for adjustments in teacher ratio 
computations for sending school systems having 
higher or lower teacher ratios than the target 
area vocational LEA, and compute teacher ratios 
on current factors, 

fund transportation formula at 100 percent based 
on the ADM of the current school year; 

• that the State Board of Vocational and Technical Edu- 
catfon and the Division of Vocational Education in 
the Department of Public Instruction encourage LEAs 
to- expand provisions/opportunities of vocational 
education programs by enrolling students in the 9th 
and 10th grades ; ^ " ^ 

# 
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% that vocational programs in correctional institutions ^ 
approved and funded by the State Board of Vocational 
and Technical Education, have functioning advisory 
committees for the total vocational education prograni 
in corrections and for each program or craft area; 



• that the ^secondary vocational education programs 
provided in correctional Institutions qualify to 
participate in the distribution of State funds; 

i that the State Board of Vocational and Technical 
Education develop and implement a system for long 
range planning for the purposes of: 



gathering data and ideas from a 
sources in the educational syste 
business, labor and community or 
developing long-range plans for 
cation; and 



assess and identify the amount of s 
vocational eddtation may..expect In 
ning and implementation of actlviti 
to best serve the^neeBfc of the stud 



community. 



The results of 
State planning, 
cess. 



be uti 
^account 



the system i 11 
eval uation and 

The report includes tables ^ data shoW+ncu_enrol 1 
educational level and by instructional prog 
Council statement on its review of the 1975 
the Indiana Office of Manpower Development, 
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The^owa SACVE* in Its eighth anftuil ivaluaticrff^pofl;^ H 
# to examhie the jointly admlnlstired secondary yois^linaT* prog rams 
in Iowa, ^ The riasorre^tlvtn for this eholce arei*^) thest^ programs 
are unique and recent to lowai and no study has befn,^macle of them 
since their inception in 1974; (2) the types of programs, students*^ 
facilitlefej and method of finance under joint administration closely 
replicate the overall secondary system; (3) the problems posed in 
this report mu'St necessarily probe the involvement of merged area 
schools J^providing vocational programs to secondary students; 
(4) the critical financial situation of local school districts 
affects both local school involvement in joint programs and parti- 
cipation in secondary Vocationa^programs in general, 

'The data available to the Council were limited to the Joint programs of 
\ ^ local schools with merged area schools. Two major methods of gathering 
Information were field visits by Council members and staff and related 
resiearch by Council staff. Field visits which included small group 
discussions with students, instructorSt administrators, superintendents 
and school board members; and evening public reetings were held in five 
merged areas, A discuSsion guide was mailed to participants in ad- 
vance of each meeting. The discussion guides for the public meetings 
included: local and^State planning for vocational education; pending 
State legislation; new federal legislation^ 




Jhe report develops a philosophical, legal his ttlrical per- , 
sepctive for jointly administered programs iM^escribes their 
status for the years 1974-1976. Tables of data from the Depart -f^;^/ \- 
: , ment of Public Instruction compare numbers, of individually and ^ 
f 4 jointly administered secdndary vocational programs by local schools, 
school district area schools, and by area community colleges. 
There is also a breakdown by type of program: exploratory; prepar- . 
/ ^ * atory wage earning; and preparatory home economics. Additional - 
tab-TeS give enrollments in each xategory , The data support the 
jCOFjc^l usion .thaj the growth of joyrtly administered vocational pro- 
IQ only tbree years cannot oe matched by any other kind of 
<^fy educational program In the State, 

In a chfjler on local, area, and State planning, the Council notes \ 
a pfev1ous?y expressed need for a mas^ter plan which would provide 
gtuqpnts in both rural and urban centers an opportunity to enroll 
^in tife vocational progV^am of. their choicer A model is presented, 
based on a clustering of high schools in. geographic units within 
each merMd'area, which would offer flvejdifferent programs to 
secondary students . The report states tfiat^ this model was^ dis- 
cussed In each of the five fie^d visits of the Councn. The opin- 
ion is expressed that^the Iowa State Plan for Vocational 'Education : 
Fiscal Years 197 3-1982 appears to haye been developed to comply 
with federal le9i.slatTon, The Council finds that it has met these 
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requirefnents but that Its effectiveness as a management tool has 
been restricted by fundljig poUcteSj State appropriations, and 
State laws. Program goals are defined at the State level. It is 
difficult to determine the degree of implementation at the local 
level. State legislation does not require specific planning at 
the local level. Local agencies enjoy a high degree of autonomy 
through local taxes and generajl State aid. It can happen that 
local administrators do not have an adequate conception of where 
their programs fit into a State-wide plan. The State agency has 
supplied planning data gathered at the State level and planning 
guidelines for vocational and career education, Unfortuq^tely , 
local schfDOls have not used these resources oh a regular/f coordi- 
nated basis. 

The Iowa SACVE believes ^hat the professionals in vocational edu- 
cation at all levels are doing a commendable job In working to= 
w^ds meeting the vocational education needs of the State, In 
particular, the Council cites for specific commendation: 

: • growth In jointly administered programs 

• cooperative attitude 

• * computerized data fill = ■ ' 

• Cycle II Interface of CENIS (Career Education Needs 
Information System) 

' t Iowa guidance surveys 

• f1ve-yfa*r State plan for vocational education Im- 
provement in format' and contepit. 

The report incTjIfes-^a section on the status and issues of State 
and*^local furt^»g at the secondary level, especial ly ^as they affect 
tffe jointly administewd fundi ngS It finds that State law govern- 
ing ^undi^ig on new prpgrams in successive years results in severe 
inequities, especially after the federal monies which provided 
the Ihitfal stimulus are withdrawn. Proposals for change which 
were submltted^'n testimony, before the State legislature sub- 
committee aNPrncluded In the report. Observations from the 
Council field visits are also listed. The Council posi^'oa u 
that the State funding policy must in some manner influence vpca- 
tiojnal programming in accordance with the goals of the State plan. 

The final chapter of^ the report sunriarlzes the abservations of ^ 
participants in the discussions on the five field visits on the 
following topics as tHey relate tQ jointly administered programs: 
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coujselors and counseling; instructors and Instruction; students 
facTllties, equipment »nd instructional materials; program ad- 
visory committees; and career education* r 
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The Mnsas Advisory Council for Vocational EdgcatioR Jtates that 
its FY 1977 annual evaluation report Is clfjgv^^^i^ 4^tfrv1ew^ 
with k#y administrative personnel in vocationit education, from 
comments submitted at its annual public ffleetlngi and from selected 
docymtnts provided, by the State Department of Educit ion. 

The establishment of a State policy on wcatlohaV education, which, 
was^ Identified as a top priority need 1 n the Counci 1 ' s FY 1976 re- 
port, is repeated as the first recommendatloh of the FY 1977 re- 
port. It is noted that out of twenty recomnendatlons of previous 
reports, there is only one on which activity was completed and 

orfly two on which there has^^^en substantial activity* 

"A * 

The report includes data sh||/+ng the accesslblHty of vocational 
educatfon lycograms by unified school district and by area voca- 
tional -tp^^lcal schools/ Enrollment data |m given comparing 
vocationikl education senior enrollment withlBnior enrollment 1n 
unified sdhool disjtricts. 

Out of 35,000 seniors In Kansas ^econdafy sch^s, J^lOO are en- 
^rolled in vocational educajtion. The majority of secondafy voca- 
tional education programs are* 1nf product! on agricul ture*^ 

The report conclude with six ricormendations , each supported by 
a rationale statement, and a summary of cortments from the Coun- 
cil's annual publ ic meeting. - 

Recommendations: ' - 

• that the State Board of Educatld^, In concert with 
other vocatlohaUarW pilanntngr^agencles, estaii^shr^^i^^T^ 
policy for vocational educat1or\; ^ ^ 

" ' K - ' 

* =^ . - 

t that the; State Boaird of Education careful ly Study"- 
the professional development prjigram for vocational 
^ ^ teaching personnel in order^to.^ac111tate a coordi- ^ 
nated appfo^ch among all Inst'ttutions offering 
courses foe that purpose; ^ 

• that the Statd^KalBl^dUcation evaluate current 
State staffing, pitterns, both quaV1t|ti vely ^nd 
quantitatively, in y^atlonal fdt^y^p^ to deter- 
mine their effecti vtness in fj^^0g heeded ser- 
vices to local institutions ah#personnel providing 

' jvdcatlonal instWiction; 

• ^ * - 

• that the State Board of Education activ^y promote 
development or IstaDl ishmerit of programs on a priority 



basis in areis where studies show a vital nee%; 

that the Stati Board of Education examine its Mpa- 
city to provide leader^lp In the vocation^ 

ance area, particularly in light of the new dimen- 
sions established in recent federal legislation^ 

that the State Bo^rd of Education take a leadership 
role in identifying instructional areas wherein per 
sonnel shortages «lj§t, and should ^^hermore in- 
stigate recruitment programs to attract students 
into the teaching profession in af^eas of capital 
shortage. 
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KENTUCKY 



The Kentucky State Advisofy Council on Vocational Education calls 
its eighth annual evaluation report, "The Layman's View of Voca- 
tional Education, •"The laymen involved were an estlrwted 3,50ff* 
non-educators who comprise the state's regional and craft commit- 
tees* The evaluation instruTOnt was the Council-developed Kentucky 
Advisory Committee Evaluation System (KACES). The^575 secondary 
and postsecondary programs evaluated were in state schools and area 
centers and did not Include programs in local high schools or in 
community colleges, tedintcal institutes, oir proprietary schools. 
Evaluation concentrated on effectiveness of^the programs in the 
areas of rele\^j|^^ of content, job entry skills, and employabi 1 1 ty 
of students . 




On a need for improvement scale of 1 to lOii^tti^^ACIS evaluatfon" 
process resulted in the Kentucky Vocational Education Profile of 
Needs with values ranging from 1.17 for the area of greatest need 
for .improvement, (Reading* Communications, and Math Skills) to 
2.56, the area showing least need for improvement (Equal Education 
Opportuni ties) . ^ 

The report also includes a brea'^doWh tnto separ^e tlibles of data 
for each of the 15 areas of evaluation with average ratings for 
each of the 15 rMlonal reports* 

In the analysis of the data, regional comments and recommendatiens 
are listed for each evaluation area with an overall recommendation 
of the State Advisory Council. ^ 

In addition to t^ KACES program evaluation, the eighth annual re-, 
port includes an analysis of vocational ertrol l^nt* data with re-, 
ference to goals of the State plan; a brief sa^l^on qn expenditures 
at the locaL state, and federal levels; acti vi'ties*of state and 
regional advisory conmi ^tees ; response to previous recommendations 
of the Council; and recommendations for^ the; cOming year. 

TTie report states that while analysis of enrollment data indicates 
overall progress toward achievement of goals as listed in the State 
plan the Advisory Council is of the opinion that a large segment 
of Kentucky's population is still not te1ng served to the extent 
that it should be. The current rate of high school drop-out con- 
tinues to be high andoonly 8 percent of vocatiDnal enrol lees are 
postsecondary students, In FY 77 a decrease was noted in distribu- 
tive education enrollments although the State plan projects "a great 
need for vocational programs in this area." There has also been an 
apga:rent lessening of effort in the area of cooperative education, 
le in this case to lack of funds. There was an overall 

^jport^of vocational education at the state and local 

\||^^^^^H|N^at1o of state/local expenditures to federal incwased 



from $4.00* state/ local to $1,00 fed^al to $4,50 state/local to 
every $1 .00 federal , 



For the coming fiscal ymr the Council recoiTinends : 

§ that vocational education continue to* tea ph the 3-R 
skills only as they relate to the Individual voca- a 
tional program; 

• that guidance counselors and teachers 1n the elementary, 
junior and senior high schools be oriented to the world 
of W0rk; 

• that guidance counselors at all levels be released from 
the many extra duties and excessive paperwork that de- 
tract from their principal intended function, that'of 
counseling; 

• that each area vocational education tenter in the State 
have vocational guidance services aval lable on a rtgular 
basis; 

t that there be an Increase In the funding level for post- 
secondary and adult programs; ^ 

/ • that salaries of 'vocational pers05hel.be increased well 
\ beyond the normal annual Increment so as to become com- 

V parable with those paid in business, industry, and local 

school dfltrlcts; 



t^t 



the hourly rate of pay for teachers of adult courses 
be increased fiap the current $6*50 to noteless that that 
receivAi in business and industry; 

t^^C^ar^^F Exploration 6pportun1ties for stydf'^ts be 

increased; ^ 

that greater emphasis be placed on cooperative yocatlonal 
education in all programs in which this valuable educa- 
ti onal tool can " be used; 

that each instructijDnal program curriculum be 'revised 
to include instruction in job interviews, work habits 
and attftudes, how to fill out job applicattms, personal 
development^ interpersonal relations w^th s^ervisors, 
co-workers, customers, and the general public, the econo- 
mics of industry, and other topics that will, er^le a 
^rson to get keep! and succeed at a job; 



that accoiiitabn ity be byi 1 1 *into^ each program, and 
co^peratin| and coordinating agi^ements with existinq 
.^pWicies ^th,.pU€ement potential be developed; 

, tfiat fqulpfnent in vocational schools be i^dated to 

industrial^ standards . 



LOU ISIANA 



The eighth annual evaluation rtport of th>) Louisiana State Advisory 
Council for VocitlonaV- Education Is organized around a summary of 
St|te plan actHttlts for 1977. ' 

For each subject matter area t^a suniTilry includes a narrative sec- 
ttM which gives the overan goal of the program with relevant en- 
r&mmnt data for FY 1975 and' FY 1977. This 1s followed by a de- 
taiTed breakdown into -State plan objectives with the activities 
designtd to accomplish them,' Fc^ each activity there i^ an indica- 
tion of current status of progress toward completion. A third 
section gives Council indications of continuinq program needs and 
other comments. 

A similar analysis 1^ included for State plan objectives in each 
of the following: disadvantaged , and handicapped; vocational guid- 
ance and counseling; vocational rehabilitation program; research 
coordinating unit; adult vocational education; proprietary schools; 
exemiDlary programs and projects; vocational technical education 
consortium of States (V-T^J); and manpow^ (CETA). 

In addition to an analylis of vocational health education according 
to State plan objectives activltiGSf the eighth annual report 
includes the results of # Sj^eAi a I sury^^ health education pro- 
grams in Louisiana, obtained t>y a survey instrument developed by 
the staff of, SACVE and mailed to 157 hospitals and 215 nursing 
homes throughout the State. Information was obtained, concerning: 
employrient needs in 20 categories; the extent to whicli fmpl oyees 
trained in Louisiana vocational- technical school^ fKHIbTt necessary 
skills and good work habits in their respecti ve afe^; additional 
skills and training needed rn vocational health occupation programs 

The report concl^udes wi^h the folTowing Council reGonwDendations : 

that there needs td\e developed in Lquisiana a pos1ti\?e 
image for vocation^al education. It seems thfre e)fl5ts 
a general misunderstanding and unawareness of vocational 
education and its programs; ^ 

that the State Board of Elementary and Secondary Education 
ensure that all vocati onal -technical schools have adequate 
guidance and counseling serv^ices, with persofis trained in 
thi field of guidance and counseling fiandling those re- 
sDonsibi 1 i ties ; ^ 

that a^tate workshop on vocational education be develojied^'" 
for alT guidance counselors in the State of Loui s i an^v'^f 

that It is^ In^erjtl^e that prog^rams be developed for the 

handicapped at the. pos tsetondarv level; 
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• that a review^of the health occuptftipns programs be 
Sundeftakerf^to determine the t%ed for more fundinq for 
adrlitlonai programs; ^ * 

t that ther€ may be a need for additional personnei. to 

cai*^ry out the supervisory and evaluation functions in 
tht Division of Vocational Education, State Department 
of Education, A deterwtl>ation should be made of the 
lis necessary to carry out the objtctive of the Divi- 
*^ton and each vDcationdUsection and the possible person- 
lel nwded to see what additional staff are needed to 

f5ut the objpctlvos of the State plan for vncational 
cation; ' 




4 i^g that ttte State Department of Education develop and 1m- 
" / \^plwient in conjunction with the new NOTC/SOIC (Natiorial 
^ ^**^antl State Occupational InforrTiation Centers) a Manaqement 
Information^ syst^ (MIS) for all of vocational education, 




pendix includes additional dat4 on enrollment, completion, 
d placement. There is also a br^Jkdnwn of funding by Federal* 
State and local level for Louisiana and a comparison with similar 
data for four other southern st^te^. 
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MAINE. _ ' ■■ 

The eighth annual evaluation report of the Maine Advisory Cquncrl 
on Vocational Education includes the following sections: 1977- 
A Year of Challenge and Opportunity for MACV^; Responses of the 
State Board of Education to the Reconmendations of MACVE's 1976 ' 
Annual Report; Progress Report from the State Board of Education 
on the Implication of the Recommendations of MACVE's 1978 Annual 
Report; and Recommen^datlon to the State Board of Education, "ftp- 
peridices give tabulations of data on total funding; federal fundlngt 
vocational education enrollments by level and by program area; and . 
geographical lociition of Maine's vocational schools. 

Section I charts the CounciTs responsibilities under the 197Q 
Vocational Education Amendments and compares them with requirements 
of the 1968 legislation,, MACVE's activities during FY 1977 are 
then listed'. 

In Section 11. the response of the State Board of Education to each 
of the CounciVs 1976 recommendations is given. Responses are fa- 
vorable except for recommendation four which called for greater 
fiscal flexibility for postsecondary^ Vocational-Technical Institutes; 
It is noted that while the State Board favored this recommendation i 
the necessary legislation failed to pass. 

In Section III the review of the 1975 recoimendatlons shows two 
met, four partially met, and one not met. 

Section IV develops a rational for the following single Recommenda- 
tion of the 1977 report. 

Recommendation 

The State Board of Education should agree to pursufi with MACVE a 
discussion of some of the critical issues in Maine vocational edu- 
cation. The vehicle for Initiating this discussion will be a series 
of position papers on the Issues developed by MACVE through a sub- 
committee process, a process in which Board members are invited to 
participate on an ex officio basis. Position papers will first be 
presented to the full Council and then transmitted to the Board at - 
certain intervals with the stipulation that a joint meeting. between 
the two bodies will be scheduled to deal with each paper. Issues 
to be pursued are: 

• the governance of vocational education in Maine 

• the importance of Job placement in evaluating the 
success of vocational programs^ 

• the career awareness needs of students an^' 

• how to effectively serve special needs grolips through 
vocational education. 
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The alghth annual report of the Maryland SACVE was^ prepared by the 
Council *s State Plan/Evaluation Conrolttee in accordanjce with the 
requirements of Public Law 90-576. The scopes however, was expanded 
to address some of the new reponSlb1l1 ties assigned to the Council 
under P*L/ 94-482 which became effective October U 1977. 

Part I Includes a surrtna ry of the status of council, recormierldatlons 
from prtor (1-7) annual reports; a more detailed consideration of 
the status of Council recorjiBendatlons contained in the seventh an- 
nual reports' an account of the action taken on views expressed at 
, ttie annual public meeting hel;d March 15, 1977; and S detailed state- 
ment of the new Council recommendations of the^lghth annual report 
wtth the rationale for each reconmendatlon. 

The tabulation of tha.current status of 47 previous i^commendatlons 
shows that action has been completed on 19 percent; substantial ac-^ 
tion has been taken on^ 21 percent | action has been Initiated on 34 
percent; and^no action' has been taken on 26 percent. 

The analysis of the status of Council recommendations included in 
the seventh annual report relates each recommwdation to objectives^ 
and activities listed in the State annual prolrara plan for FY 1978 
or to the five-year plan for 1978-1982. 

Testimony presented at the annual public meeting sponsored ty the 
Council Included recommendations, for specific actloi^ by various 
agencies. Responses to these recommendations so 'far h|ve included 
preparation of a master plan for corrections education by the 
Maryland Educational Coordinating Council on Correctronal Institu- 
tions; Involvement of Local Advisory Councils in local parent a- 
wareness programs concerning offerings in vocational education; 
endorsement by SACVE of the establishment of skills centers in 
Baltimore City; Increased representation of women serving on the 
Council, including the executive director of the Maryland Commission 
for Women; monitoring by SACVE of the extent of elimination of sex 
bias and sex stereotyping; and support of the' establ ishment of a 
single State federation for all vocational youth organizations. 

The recommendations of the eighth annual report are as follows: 

" • that the State Manpower Services Council prepare a 
State Comprehensive Plan; 

• that the State Board of Vocational Education initiate 
i a study to determine the extent to which vocational- 

r technical education programs are available to students 
^^Mdestring to enroll in such programs; 
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t that Inycounty tuition rates ba available to students^ in 
one county who wish to go to anothtr county to take \o- ' 
cational-technical "education pfograms not offered by their^ 
local cormunlty col lege i . . ^ 

i 

«• that ^he State ^oard of Vocational Education estabilsh 
mdri definitive and specific tiiro framer for repoVting 
on Ithe status of cdinpletion and expenditure of funds ^ ■ 
fbrt State plan actfvi ties; #^ ^, ; ^ 

that vocational educatian progranm fo^ correetlwal 1n- 

- sti tutions , * * 

" Incorporate training in basic skills 

- be organized accqrdirig to a cluster concept 

- strengthen the incentive system 

- include educational counseling and placement 
serviced after release | 

- show. active and continuing cooperative integration 
f of at] Stafe education agencies 

- show upgrajding of educational environment 

- show a yariety of offferings which would prepare 
for work associated with their home setting 
upon release. 

'^ch recommendation is accompanied by a brief rationale sta'tement. 

Part II of the eighth annual eva^luati on. report gives an analysis 
of the results and benefits of Stite, plan activities as giver* In 
in .Annotated Summarj^ of the Results and Benefits of FY 1977 State 
Plan Activities received by the Maryland SACVE from the State 
Oepartment of Education, Division of Vocational-Technical Education 
on November 10^ 1977. The SACVE analysis shows the following: 

Complete information on actual expenditures of FY 1977 funds was 
not available. Fiscal year 1975 is the rrost recent yea'^r for which 

a final report is available. Final reports for FY 1976 and FY 

1977 will not be available until January 1 , 1978 and January i 1979 
respectively. 

Allocations of FY 1977 funds by formula and State* plan activities 
meet set-aside minimums. . . 

SDE/DVTE headquarters administration of prtfirams and services re- 
caipC9.5 percent of $9^444,759 of FidiraT vooatlonal education 
funis.^ 

Federal funds amounting to $478 317 were reallocated from ^7 planned 
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activities. This Included total funds for 42 activities and par- 
tial funds for 45 activities. Purposes for which reallocated 
funds were used were not identified. 

SACVE did not receive copies of any amendments made to activities 
listed in the State plan. 

Actual cos4s of four CETA activities exceeded estimated costs by 
$T,004jl95. Carryover funds were used to partially fund these ^ 
activities, ^ 

Of the 211 activities listed in the State plan, 76 percent were 
comDleted, The breakdown by oriorities is as follows: 

j^riority 1: Curriculum and Prooram Develooment, 41 
activities Dlanned, 88 oercent comDleted 

Priority 2: Personnel DeveToDment,-52 activities planned, 
58 percent comDleted * , * 

Priority 3: Vocational Guidance /Placerrjnt, and Followups 
1 activity planned, 100 percent 'completed 

Priority 4: Special Needs, 40 activities planned, 88 
percent completed 

Priority 5: Local Community Resources, 8 activities 
planned, 50 percent -completed 

Priority 6: Youth/Adult. Development, 4 activities 
planned, 100 percCTt commieted 

Priority 7: Ancillary Services, 65 activities plaiined, 

77 percent comp^leted*, ' ^ ^ 

Part UI sunmartzed data on enrollment trends, by educational level 
by program j and by sex. 

Although total public school enrollment for grades 7 through, 12 de- 
creased by J. 4 percent durfng FY 1977* secondary Votational educa- 
tion enrollment in occupational programs (excludes consumer NDme- 
making) increased by 9,3 percent. Consumer homemaking enrollment 
increased by 4 percent. Postsecondary including cormiunity colTege 
occupational enrollment increased by 12.1 percent. Adult occupa- 
tional enrollment decreased by 2,8 percent, * 

Distribution by sex shows total female enro>lment at pll levels 
was 62,5 percent. By prog^ram the percentage female enrollment In 
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FY 1977 was as fonows: agriculture, 33 percent; distributive 
educatiorii SO percent; health, 8K 4 percent; consumer and home- 
making, occupational, 74,2 percent; consumer and homemakingt 77.9 
percent; business educition, 77 percent; technical, 32.4 percent; 
trades and industry, 17*9 percent; special, 45 percent, , 

Part IV covers projected Couricil concerns for the coming year. 

Part V Includes appedlces covering: (A) The State Advisory Council 
Position on Program Evaluation; and (B) the Agencies and Groups 
represented at the Annual Public Meeting* Appendix A Includes the 
role and scope of both State and Local Advisory Counci 1 evaluations 
as they relate to SDE/DVTE and third party evaluations. 





■ ' MASSACUSETTS 

The eighth annual evaluation report of the Massachusetts -Advisory 
Council on Vocational rTechnlcal Educitlon reviews en r^l 1 men ts , 
program changes, ar^jexpendi tAjres for the period FY 70-76 and in- 
cludes data for fY^ 77 whenever possible. The intent is to show the 
positive impact of P.L. 90-576. The data show a 75.6 percent in- 
trease in total enrollment and a mpre than 100 percent Increase in 
t6tal ix6enditures with a ratio showing current fxpen/^ltures of al = 
most $20l00 of State^^ Ideal funds for every ddllar of Fede^ral fund- 
ing. Within the total enrol Iment. figures tt Is noted that enroll- 
ment of the disadvantaged has incfeastd ,by 359 Dercent and of the * 
^handicapped. by 242 percent. Within programs, male and female^en- 
rollment still reflect stereotyped patterns. ^ 

The report reflects the Councils concern for quality assessment 
'of services, prograitte * and activities. *''The Councfl believes that 
the question of the identification ar/d assessment of qua! i t>^*should 
be subjected to* greater sdrutiny. 

Other major concerns of the Council are: vocational education in 
, urban areas, and particularly in Boston; the special needs' of Tin- 
"gi/istic minority students and the|teadequat^ of teacher training^ 
'programs in this area; similar needs of ^tulen^ipf ethnic minority 
■ background; and elimination of sex bias antf |ex stereotyping^ ^ 

* In addition . the report caDls^for continued 4^ot1on to meatinq the 
r^in remen^s ^of students wi th ^SDecial educ%ti^Jheeds , and( for 
l^egislatl ve^ refo/in to br1n\ trie State's ^tatuteS^j^nfto Tine^^ 
" eral legislation on vpcJtionaV eou^alipn.* ^V' 1 ^ ^ ' 



The report notes the continued^ emphasis on planrrtng and evaluation . 
in .the -new Federal legislation, P. L. 94r482^1th riinforcement of 
the role of the Staw Advisory Council in^the d'evelopmfht of the 
five-yean ana^annual State plans. The Council *s position is that 
the State plan for vocitional education should be part of a total 
plan for public education and sripuld reftlect the larger social and 
feconomic policy context within which occupational education must 
opefate. ; ' ^ ' ' %^ 



Referring to the Yo^ith Employment Demonstration Iteojects Act^of^ M 
1977 the report J tatgs that the State Advlfory Council wijl focus \ 
its efforts; and resources jon hetptng to^defflne tfnd descrite the con- 
trIHutiohs whijph Massachusetts^ s.ch6olS eaji make to the .CETA youth 
. effort. ^ . , '-^^ ' 

#Io |^det analysis, of thi na^ fediyal Ifflislation rin vocational 
f educatiw< P.L. 94-482| rthstrepori ihcludea.some.ob on 

^the Sttate plan'for^FY 78^ Chief among tlttfe is thd :State Advisory 
\V Council ^ixpect^tl on that the 01 vision of OctupaHjjnal Education 
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will be able to produce tlfnely and accurate data concerning achieve- 
ment of the objectives specified in the f1 ve-ytir and annual State 
plans. In the past, basic data on such things as enrollments, ex= 
penditurts, and CMiplttirs hss bttn untvilUble, unrtllable, or in 
a form that makes it useless for evaluation purposes, Since the 
new law Is ^ulte prescriptive wlth^ raipect to accountability the 
Division's responsibilities In the area of data gathering, analysis, 
and dissemination have been Increased* * ■ "4 

An appendix to the report shows a copy of the a^"5|^Interv1ew Guide 
used by mtmbers q^f the Sfate Advisory Coimcll pSw and Access Com- 
mittee In their visits to five selectidip^ccupatlonSil prDgramli The 

"oun- 



report includes a brief descTlption ofj l^i^rdgram and\11sts C 
cll qbservatoons and conciuiiq|i^ , ^ 

thy findings and ob^i 
thftrCd(pncn racorTOends that? 



I^^sed on thef' findings and oi^serva^lons of its 
Ih 




eighth annual repp^rts 



the Board of Education dramatically Increase th€ level 
Nderal "funds proved ^^tedflcally to Boston for 
X FAja,* &nd increase 



to'^urban 



areas In general ; 
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e fiostof) School Comm}.tte# and fthlfwos ton School Depart- 
ment prpvide matching funds on an Increasing basis over 
the next ^ref years to improve the quantity and quality 
of vpcatHSnal programi; 

p?rt*<J^JittMtftn be paid by the Board of Education 
and the ^^l^tor^School Committee to the special needs 
of unserved and onderserved groups: linguistic and 
ethnic minorities, the disadvantaged and those with 
handicaps ; 

The Division Occupational Education implement, as 
^oon as possible, 1ts\plan ^ hiring two staff members 
familiar with linguistic minority concerns; 

The Board of B*jcation ani^ the Department of Education 
consider the c«ation of a special project group (similar 
to the Alpha Group focusing on handicapped programs) to 
establish improved services and programs for linguistic 
mi^ritles with P,L, 94-482 and other Federal funds, in- 
clWing CETA and JYouth Employment and Training funds; and 

The Board of Eoglption develop effe.ctlve 'certification 
p^rocedures f^ 1 inguisttc, minori ty vocational education 
perscmnel anti work wlth^the training institutions to in- 
sure adequate instructional programs. 
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" MICHIGAN 
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The topics addressed by the Michigan State Advisory Council for 
Vocational Education In its eighty annual evaluation report are 
organized undar three htadlngs: backgrounds problemi and priori- 
ties; and the previous years, ^ 

In the section on background the report covers the goa.ls of the 
Michigan Department of Education; Michigan's delivery system for 
vocational education; and the Departrent of Education's alloca* 
tion and use of resources. The major goals of Michigan*! vocation- 
al-technical programs relate to the complementary needs of the In- 
dividual and needs of a highly industrialized state. Among the 
components of the Michigan delivery system, the report gives a 
brief statement concerning vocationa.l skill preparation; secondary 
area vocational programs^ programs for the disadvantaged and han- 
dicapped; occupational guidance; consumer and hoTOmaking education; 
placement services; and followup surveys. Recognizing that voca- 
tional education programs are more expensive than nonvocational 
programs, State aid reimbursement provides funds for secondary vo- 
cational education on '-added cost" basis, Annual and long-range 
planning is done cooperatively through 53 Career Planning Districts 
(CEPD) that have been created across the State. The report states 
that these planning districts usingjCEPD counctls have coopera- 
tively produced a planning and evaluation model which assesses the 
effectiveness of the state's vocational eduaation delivery system. 
The financial data included in the report give an estimated alloca- 
tion of funds for FY 1978 with a breakdown of expenditures of 1976 
funds and ^of 1977 budgeted funds^. 

The second section of the report includes priorities of the Michigan 
SACVE for 1976-1977; procedures and outcomes of a public hearing 
conducted by the Council in Detroit; Council research projects; 
and Council rec^mendatlons/ Comments and suggestions of the pub- 
lic hearing are summarized by categories and a copy of the Detroit 
Public Hearing Opinionnaire with percentage responses is included. 
The Council states that It has contracted for a study to assess the 
quality of the State's vocational education delivery system as per- 
ceived by the graduating classes of two years of vocational educa- 
tion ^^tudents, their employers, and their instructors. Findings 
and recomftiendatlons^elated to this study will appear in the Coun- 
cil's ninth annual-4*eport . The Professlonfil Development Committee 
of the Council has completed a survey of vocational education d1 rec- 
tors in the State of Michigan with reference to the status of per- 
sons in their districts. who are teachfng under annual authorization. 
Analysis of information is in progress and results will be included 
in the ninth annual report. The Council has made a survey of per- 
sons interested in vocational education IriMlchlgan with reference 
to a list of 15 propos'ed Issues/priorities. Results of this survey 
are inclijded in the ^eighth annual report, showing percent agreement/ 
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dtsagreiment on a scale of five with a resulting determination 
of rank according to mean value, 

This section of tht report concludes with 13 Counell recofm^nda- 
tions. Six refer to vocational education in Detroit. Six reftr 
to the State plan and of these*three refer to the CETA 5 percent 
vocational education funds. One advocates state legislation with 
adequate funding for public school placement services. 

The thi rd 'section gives responses to the Council recormif ndations 
of the seventh annual evaluation report and summarizes the Public 
Hearing Opinionnai res for 1972-77. 

The Council recommends in its Fiscal 1977 report that: 

• the State Board of Education direct the Vocational' 
Technical Education Service to explore with the Detroit 
Board of Education the development and funding, of in- 
service activities in program development* human rela- 
tions, and school opening orientation for area center 
staff-, 

• ^the State Board of Education direct the Vocational- 
Technical Education Service to explore with the Detroit 
Board of Education and other Boards of Education the 
possibl 1 1 1 ties of including Detroit students in near- 
by area vocational centers on a shared-time basis un- 
til the opening of the Detroit Public School area 
vocational centers; 

f the State Board of Education direct the Michigan De- 
partment of Education to explore with the Detroit Board 
of Education methods of improving vocational guidance 
services, eliminating sex stereotyping in vocational 
education, and improving placement and followup acti- 
vities, 

t the State Board of Education direct the Vocational- 
Technical Education Servlae to review the development 
of the State plan for vocational education with con- 
sideration for -- 

- describing measurable outcomes for goals and 
obiectives 

- includinq provisions for operatinq vocational 
education Droarams for low demand operations 
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• clarifying the theory of carler devtlopment in 
the dlcussion of thf implefientatlon of a career 
development system 

* dtscrlbing sptclfictlly how sicondary/poststcondary 
articulation should be Implemented; 

the State Board of Education strongly encourage the 
Detroit Board of Education to develop admission poll* 
cles for the area vocational centers which will promote 
maximum use of all facilities In the centers* Including 
the accipttnei of non^ftildtnt students on a space- 
aval Table basis * 

the State Board of Education strongly encourage the 
Detroit Board of Education to continue the involvement 
of citizens in the development of the area vocatlbnal 
centers and to use representatives of business and 
Industry and labor as fulJy as possible; 

the State Board of Education strongly encourage the 
passage of state legislation with adequate funding 
creating public school placement services ^ 

the State Board of Education strongly encourage the 
Detroit Board of Education to widely publicize its ac- 
tivities in the development of the area vocational cen- 
ters, including the admission policies, transportation 
arrangements, programs available, and the programs a- 
vallable in the comprehensive high schools; 

the State Board of Education initiate intra- and inter- 
agency action to Insure by Fiscal Year 1977-78* the 
coordination and Integration of the State Plan for Vo- 
cational Education and thfe CETA Vocational Education Plan 
in order to maximize the effective use of the training 
dollars', 

the State Board of Education direct the Vocational- j 
Technical Education Service to provide an annual session 
for the purpose of famlHarlzIng vocational administra- 
tors with the State plan for vocational education; 

the State Board of Education include a summary of the 
CETA 5% Vocational Education Plan as an appendix of the 
State plan for vocational education; 

the State ffoard of Education ificlude^ annual listing 
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of the operating Area Vocational Centers in thv State 
plan for vocatlondl education; 

the State Board of Education provide, through the Adult 
ind Contlnuincj Education Sefvlcg, the eppartunlty f5r 
the St^te Advisory Council for Vocational Lducatlon and 
the Vocational-Technical Education Service to comment 
on the CETA 51 Vocational Education State plan durinq 
the development of that plan. 
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MINNESOTA 

Ihe Minn^^nnt^ StAtr* AHvisnfy fcninril for VncflflonAl fducatinn statP^ 
that Its piqhth annual rpimrt has bprn prrparrd in compliance with 
P.L, 94-48^, The tdutation Aiwn^nts of 1976, 

Thf^ Introiiut tory section of tho r^^port (irscrlbes the Minnpsnta do- 
ll very system for vntatlonal education; lists the votdtlcsinal educa- 
tinn qoals for Fiscal Year *71 as stated In the Minnesota State Plan 
for Vocational t ducat Ion, and concludes with the HKACVE comments 
on the state qoals. The noals listed are qrouped accordinq to edu- 
cational as follwii elerontary, secondary, pos t^econdary , 
culult, and multl- level. 

The Council ropm^t states -that the process nf evaluatlnq the rate 
of achievement of qoals and objectives of the State plan continues 
in 1977 to be a diffucuU and frustratinq respo^is 1 hi H ty . The prp- 
cess and fonnat utilized In statlnq the annual qoals* objectives, 
and oiftc:oni#*s , does not easily lend itself to a i.omi)arati ve analVsis 
with means to reach definitive rone 1 us ions as to rates of accom- 
plishment or to determine whether the qoals an^l objectives have 
been achieved at all, 

Mos^t of the 1977 qoals and objectives werf* very qeni^ral statements 
of adnirable intent that do not include any quantifiable elements 
In terrtis of anticipated dead.^ine dates or 'niFibers of target popu- 
lations. Of those goals for which rneasur^ble outcomes were speci- 
fied, the founcil determined that approx imately* 43 percent were 
partially accomplished. For the remaininq 30 percent* theXouncil 
was unable to determine any definite rate of achievement oV Vi^ether 
they were accomplished at all. 

Objectives not fully accomplished at the secondary level pertained 
predominately to the development and implementation of plans to , 
provide students with a variety'of vocational and career explora- 
tion options and to make then^ accessible to a wider^ranqe of stu- 
dents, includinq support services for handicapped students. Al- 
thouqh several objectives were not met, siqnif leant progress has 
been made in this area. Apparently, the intended outcomes, as 
stated, were unrealistic, as it was noted that future projections 
for these sane obfectives have been adiusted dwnwartf^h more re- 
cent State plans . 

At the postsecondary level, unmet objectives were similar to those 
at the secondary level, incr?*asinq the number of vocational programs 
Ifi each area vocational -technical institute, and providing each 
institute with a comprehensive support service program for handi- 
capped and disadvantaged students. The Council feels that the 
latter is especially important and hopes that within the next fiscal 
year, the related objectives will arrive at a 100^ achievement rate. 
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Unmet go^.^t the adult level were those corresponding to pro* 
viding adul t'^business management education programs for the'self- 
employedi evaluating the effectiveness of adult education programs, 
strengthening the preparation of adult agriculture teachers, and 
providing vocational "skills training to disadvantaged and handi- 
capped adults 5 especially to those who are unable to participate 
in regular programs because of the severity of their disability* 

Multi'level objectives which were not fully accomplished related 
to the dissemination of curriculum and instructional materials to 
teachers, support of research projects designed to upgrade the 
quality of the State's overall vocational program, and the develop* 
ment and analysis of innovative educational practices having the 
potential of enhanding the State*s career education program. How- 
ever, the Council feels that the most significant area of unmet 
goals at the multi-level are those having to do with the coordina- 
tion of CETA and vocational education or, more specifically, ^pro- 
viding personalized services to CETA clients in vocational programs 
and developing local level agreements with CETA prime sponsors. 
This is an area which has tremendous potential 1n tertns of utiliz- 
ing available resources to their fullest capacity in orovidina 
extensive, unduplicated training sources (to the needy population 
which exists , \ 

To summarize, although a number of goals and objectives were not 
fully achieved, significant progress was made during FY 1977, 
Based on past experience, the State should develop realistic goals 
and objectives which can feasibly be attained within the prescribed 
period of time. While it 1s admirable to set high goals, readjust- 
ing outcomes annually does not provide for accurate long- term plan- 
ning and original intentions are subverted or lost in the process* 
Wtth the Initiation and utilization of the 5-year state p^lan, the 
intent of long-term goals should be better preserved if there is 
full attainment of annual , closely defined, and measurable objectives 

Section two of the eighth annual report covers the major Coiincll 
priorities for FY 1977. The primary focus was a program of self- 
development and education of vocational education issues and rela- 
ted legislative activities. The Council Initiated a^concerted ef- 
fort to expand its knowledge of issues and organizations related 
to vocational education. The report describes channels of communi- 
cation developed with 15 organizations representing a variety of 
interests and ranging from the State Legislature and the U,S, Con- 
gress through the Minnesota Ad Hoc Task Force on Vocational Education 
Evaluations. 

The Council makes recommendations in three areas and includes a 
detailed rationale in each area. 
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The Minnesota State Advisory Council strongly recommends that the 
State Board^of Education give high priority to the revision of the 
entire planning process leading to the development of the Minnesota 
State plan for Vocational-Technical Education, with the overall 
objective of making the new State plan an exemplary planning docu- 
/ment with true inputs from local level sources, and formal assessments 
of needs; with a new, understandable, and easy-to-follow format; 
and with statements of goals and objectives in measurable terms 
which can be clearly evaluated for progress and achievement.^ 

The MSACVE recomnends to the State Board of Education, the Gover- ^ 
nor ' s i^anpower Office, the Governor's Council on Employment and 
and Training^ and the ten CETA prime sponsors that an intensified 
effort be made to coordinate CETA programs with vocational education 
programs for the purpose of utilizing existing resources to their 
fullest capacity, avoiding duplication, preventing inappropriate 
usage of funds, and reaching the :3argest possible population in 
need of a comprehensive, effective delivery system for employment 
training. ' 

The MSACVE recommends to the State Board of Education that a joint 
effort be launched with the Adyisory Council to encourage the 
Minnesota State Legislature to' reconsider its position on the issue 
of requiring all students 1n area vocational-technical institutes 
to pay tuition or, if this is unsuccessful, to at least establish 
a comprehensive student financial aid program providing for 100% 
tuition subsidy when necessary. 
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MISSISSIPPI 

The eighth annual report^^ff the Mississippi Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education coniists of a narrative account of the current 
state of vocational education according to the divisions of the 
fideraMy funded programs. Information is given on enrollments by 
educational level and by instructional program. Activities are 
listed concerning pr^ograms for the disadvantaged and for the handi- 
capped; for teache/ education according to service area; for special 
programs including research; for exemplary programs; for consumer 
home economics; ind for cooperative and work-study programs. 

The report then considers certain questions concerning the State's 
goals: (a) ^ere they valid in terms of student needs and employ- 
ment opportunities; (b) were they sufficiently comprehensive in 
terms of specific population .groups; (c) were they related appro- 
priately to other manpower developments In the State? The report 
states that a need continues to exist for teachers and guidance 
counse|6rs to assist students to find employjnent in the fields for 
which /they received training. It 1s also stated that enrollment 
trends for various program services reflect adjustments made In vo- 
cational education programming to meet the needs of the people in 
Mississippi. Tables of data are given for vocational feducation en« 
r£^^lments by educational level and by instructional program^ with 
completions and job placements. 

The final section of the report considers questions related to the 
effectiveness with which people and their needs are served. The 
Council concludes: that adequate data were available for good plan- 
ning; that continued cooperative efforts are necessary between the 
Division of Vocational Education and the Governor's Office of Edu- 
cation and Training; and that current efforts toward articulating, 
broadening, and improving curricula should continue. 

The nine recommendations of the State Advisory Council are listed 
as given In the FY 1976 annual report, with the response of the 
Division of Vocational'Technlcal Education. 

The Council recommendations of the eighth annual report are as 
follows: 

• that continued encouragement be given to local educational 
agencies to involve instructors more closely in budget 
preparation and that categorical budgets be developed for 
each department and program, and be disseminatecf to the 
individual instructor; 

• that encouragement be given all local educational agen- 
cies that do not have a vocational center, to designate 
a staff member to coordinate program planning and 
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tvaiuation,^ as well as coordinate all reporting to 
the Di^vislon of Vocational -Techni cal Education; 

that continued emphasis be placed on yptffh orgamzations , 
stressing J^is activity as an actu^€^d integral parrt 
of each vocational program throuipout the statej 

that an all-out effort be made; to make each local edu- 



and craft cormiittees must be established ^ functional 
and uti Wzed; 

that greater emphasis be placed on encouraging local 
educational agencies to establish a long-range budget- 
ary procedure for the procurement and upgrading of ^ 
essential small tools and equipment In all vocational 
programs; 

that continued emphajrte be placed on articulation and 
coordination of vocflBjil education between secondary 
and postsecondary sc^BFs; 

that each supervisor via conferences , workshops, and/or 
visits with their respective Instructors, stress the 
importance of well planned, well organized, lesson plan- 
ning for each of their areas; 

that consideration be given to insisting that vocational 
teachers ,and vocational guidance personnel continue their 
coordinated efforts in assisting students In finding em- 
ployment in fields for which they received training; 

that consideration be given to encouraging all local edu- 
cational agencies offering vocational -technical education 
to develop and/or expand faculty in-service training so 
that new/ as well as old* faculty members can engage In 
a continuous process of upgrading and understanding of^ 
the educational process; 

that more emphasis be placed on the significance of a 
well planned, well organized public relations program 
by local educational agencies. 



catlonal agency aware of ti 



act that general advisory 
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... , , MISSOURI 

f 

The following summapry is taken from the eighth annual evaluation 
report of the Missouri Advisory Council on Vocational Education, 

Missouri still faces some problems in the collection, analysis— 
and use of the data 1n the overall management i^nformation syjsjem = 
employed In vocational education* While some positive chanfi has 
taken place, it appears that there Is a long way to go beforfe the 
systenp becomes fully operational. It is important to note that 
some local district data Is not in the system because of late re- 
porting and errors in reporting on which a validity check was either 
not run or not followed up^ An attempt was made to be somewhat 
more responsive to the information needs of at least one user 
the Council during the past year* Much work needs to be done 
to' make this a useful system, dynamic in nature, rather than just 
a data collection Agency for Federal and State reports. 

The new law (P.Lj^ 94-482) ^passed by the 94th -Gongress which extends 
and revises the vocational Education Act of 1963, gives as its 
purpose: 

"Sec. 101. ' It is the purpose. of this part to assist 
States in Improving planning 1n the use of all re- 
sources available to them for vocational education 
and manpower training by involving a wide range of 
agencies and. Individuals concerned with education 
and training .w1 thin the State In the development of 
the vocational education plans." 

In short the emphasis has been placed on planning. The*basic prob- 
lem with planning goes back to data and information. Good planning 
must begin with the establishment of goals and objectives based 
upon accurate data and information. Timing is very critical in 
planning and this dictates that the analysis of data must proceed 
on an orderly schedule. The State plan again appears as only an 
administrative document rather than a useful wbl in aiding local 
planners to gain information useful in assisting manpower needs, 
vocational education needs, relative costs and excess costs for 
planning programs for the coming year. The time Is not synchronized 
with the needs of users generally. 

The process of evaluation of local vocational education programs 
by the State Department of Elementary and Secondary Education ap- 
pears to be working* Some phases of the evaluation need to be 
strengthened but the overall impact appears good. The evaluation 
at the comprehensive high school is not as thorough or complete as 
that at the Area Vocational Schools, but Is functional and useful, 
rhe Impact of the evaluations could be maximized if all reports 
were synthesized 1n some annual report at the State level* Presently, 
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each individual institHton evaluated is supplied with a copy of 
the final report and given an appropriate period of time to r*e- 
spond to "the recommendations for improvement. Following this, a 
year for implementing the ch^anges is established aftir which time 
an interview is scheduled between the administrators of the area 
school and the State staff evaluators to check on the pTOgress. 
It 'is now time, once again, to evaluate, the evaluation process so 
that continued good programming can and will result, and more 
Missouri students will be better served in vocational education, 

A closer look at ^hat Missouri employees perceive about the voca- 
tional education. system in the State was taken. This wa« using 
the data supplied by the study conducted by the Governor's Confer-, 
ence on Education, the vocational education portion* Vocational 
.education appears to be progressing well 1n the eyes of the people 
who are putting the graduates to work. The method of cooperative 
education was encouraged ty many employers surveyed. 

Looking at urban needs in vocational education, especial l:y^ ir> the 
two largest cities in the State, provided an -insight into many 
facets of the programs which were workirig well and those which need 
attention. Many agencies have a great use for labor market^ infor- 
mation and attempt to get this on their own. This should become 
a coordinated effort to insure consistency and avoid duplication. 
A need for more programming became evident as thf study concluded 
because of the interests and needs of citizens ij these areas. 

■ \ 
Also coming out of the committee from the Governor's Conference 
was the Idea for requesting a change in the law creating special 
school districts. The change requested could allow voters to de- 
cide on the type of services they desire to include in a special 
' district, for the handicapped, for vocationftl-technical instruc- 
tions , or for both. 

Local advisory committees in' vocatlo.nal education were again scru- 
tinized in a special st^dy completed at the Unl vers i ty of Missouri. 
This updates previous studies and findings relative to t h^ truc- 
ture, function and use of these groups at the local leveiH 

There is a difference in the perception of administrators and lay 
members of local vocational advisory committees as to their effec-- 
tlveness. The area school committee and the comprehensive high . 
school committee are more nearly alike in their "perceived effec- 
tiveness" than^was the group from the community/Junior colleges'* 
No real evaluation model for measuring the effectiveness exists at 
the present time* Perceptions are important but do not give the 
whole story, ^ 
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Public hearlrf^ were held jointly with the State^ Department of 
E lementary-^aH^y Secondary Education 1n\eight locations across the 
State during^'the past year. Many differen| ideas were expressed • 
and reported. These are on file in. the Couacil office and were 
considered by 'the Council at various meetings throughout the yi^r. 
The results have been categorize'd and the expressions recorded in - 
a brief report. i 

This report also deals with a look at vocational educatiofiMn the 
,the comprehensive high schools (across the State, This stucly was 
undertaken to gain data and analyze it to detennine the percentage 
of vocational enrollment by grade ^^by sex* by program, and to look 
at the reimbursement for these programs. The participation a^*^ 
Area Vocational 'Schools was also determined. * 



The Council recommends* that: 

• a, more intenslvfe reviejv of the monitar^^ proeedurejs 
and practices uSed in vocational education be given 
attention iji all evaluations conducted by the State 
Department of Elementary and Secondary Education; 

• the Stat€ Department of Elementary n^d Secon'dary ^du- 
cation evaluation of vocational education 'programs / 
should address itself to^the total vocational program 4 
offerings in the schools and^check the congruence be- 
tween ^^tate' goals and objectives and Institutional 
goals&nd objectives; 

• the State Department 5 of Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation provide Incentives to encourpge more direct -y^ 
cpntact between vocational schools and amployerS; 

• the method of cooperative education be extended to at \ 
least 3500'*more students during the' school year 1978- 

79 than during 1977-78; 



an in tens 
by ^agencl 



ve coordinated labor market survey be qpnduCte'd 

es involved in training vocational graduates 

for placement in the two largest urban areas of the 
State; * . ' 



Vocational programs in the urban areas be extended 
more adequately provide for the needs arid inte^rests . ^ 
of urban residents and that these expansions reflect 
labor market needs ; 

the State Dfepartment of Elementary and Secondary Education 
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develop a model for evaluating th^ effectiveness 
of local vocational advisory committees; 



the State •Department af Elementary and Sec5lit(afy Edu- 
cation require, a count of slots available arj^d applicants 
for each s\bt tn all programs, af vocaticy^i education 
in a reimbursed program; 



legislation be enactei 
^tVictS tq provide for 
speci al school district 
or a vocational-technlc 
trict for both ^type 
^erence of the .v 



the entire^ Ml 
System be re 
b1l 1 ty of contlnullf 
a report to given 




■■■■■ 

1't school di s- 
^'of ei^ther a 
f the handicapped, 
trrct, or a dis- 
nding upon the 



ining Information 
fylness-and advisa- 
Exists and that 
e time 'the State Plan 
for Vocational Iducatfbh 'is'.Sent in for approval to both 
the Sta^e Board Df.Edp^tion and the State Advisory Coun- 
cil on VocationaT t^ation , 



MONTANA 



The Montana State^ Advisory Council on Vocational Education devates 
Its* eighth annual evaluatton report to the results of a surve'y of 
^ocal: advisory coi^cils, . ' ' 

A questionnaire was sent to 367 local advisory councfl members , 
256 school board members * and 42 school administrators. The ques- 
tionnaire consisted of 29 statements about the characteristics, 
the activities^ and the environment Of local advisory councils. 
The response rate was 57 percent for administrators , 18 percent 
for school board, members , and 3 percent for local advisory coun- 
cil members. 

An analysis of ,the responses of the three groups surveyed in the 
questionnaire resulted in the following conclusions and recom= 
mendations . 

Conclusions and Recommendations 



Evidence from this survey indicates that a substantial number of 
the members of vocatlonaHpducation advisory cormlttees in the 
State may be unsure or uninformed about what is expegted of such 
committees and how they can operate most effectively. There is 
also evidence that there may be a fairly wide variation in the 
degree to which advisory committees are utilized by those who ap= 
point tNlfcn, and the extent to which the knowledge and experience 
represented by their membership is brought to bear on the prob= 
lems of vocational education. This indicates a need for bringing 
up the level of the less effective comni ttees to that of the ones 
operating most successfully. Assistance might be provided by the 
Board of Publ 1 c Education , the Office of Public Instruction, the 
State Vocational Education Advisory Council, or all three, in the 
form of suggestions and guidelines for the committees based on 
successful experiences of others. It could also take the form of 
assistance to school boards and administrators on ways of making 
the best use of advisory committees In planning and carrying on 
their vocational education programs. 

It was pointed out tha*t on a number of statements in this survey, 
discrepencies appeared between the responses of committee members 
and administrators and board members. In some cases, this indi-^ 
cates differences of opinions which might be resolved by better 
communication between the groups. In other cases, however, the 
di fferences^were in knowledge of matters of fact, some of which 
had to do wrth activities of the advisory conmi ttees . In cases 
where administrators and boards of education are not well infornied 
about what their advisory committees are doing, then perhaps time 
should be allotted more frequently for advisory committees to re- 
port to school boards. 
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There was i substantial difference between what the respondents 
regarded as Important or desirable, and what they reported actually 
happens. It is not enough to merely point out the obvious and urge 
them to do better. It my be that the gap between "what is" and 
what is felt "should be" can be narrowed by first calling attention 
to the discrepancy and learning the causes; and second, by sharing 
of suggestions on how effective advisory confnittees are operating 
and the factors that make them successful. 

It has been suggested that indications from this survey as well as 
other evidence leads us to believe that some advisory committees 
are being all but ignored once they have been created. Even in 
the relatively small sample reached by this survey, there were those 
who spoke of committees that seldom met, of advisory councils with 
no advice asked or given and council members unaware of their ap^ 
pointment. As specified in P.L. 94-482, the membership of local 
advisory councils is designed to include a range of familiarity 
and experience in the "world of work" found in only rare occasions 
in administrative staffs and district school boards. It is hardly 
necessary to point '^ut that when advisory councils are not utilized 
to their f ul 1 potenti al , there is great loss of the benefits of 
experience and expertise. The report concludes with suggestions 
for implementing the recommendations; 

• Provide workshops for teaching administrators, teachers, 
board and committee members the skills needed to develop 
and utilize advisory committees. 

• Conduct training for consultants in the Office of Public 
instruction for the development of skills to assist 
schools and communities in establishing functional ad- 
visory committees. 

• Develop guidelines and handbooks for use by adminis- 
trators, teachers, board and committee members on the 
day-to-day function of the advisory committee. 

• Utilize the Office of Public Instruction publications 
such as "Montana Schools'' and "Briefs" to carry ide^s, 
suggestions, and other information on advisory conini ttees . 

• Involve other organizations through their newsletters 
to carry the story about the advisory committees. Such 
groups tiould include the Chamber of Commerce, labor ^ 
unions, business associations, fann organizations, 
t?ducation assoclntions, and parent-student groups. 
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Include local advisory committee members in the annual 
on-site evaluations of vocational education programs. 



Utilize the expertise of the existing Area Employment 
and Training Advisory Boards operating under CETA 
(Comprehensive Employment and Training Act). 

Recognize comnittee members with appropriate certifi- 
cates when appointed and at termination of their ser- 
vice to the school . 
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The Nebraska State Advisory .iuncil for Vocdtionai Lducation in 
its eighth annual evaluation report notes the following critical 
problems faced by the state: the disproportionately heavy demands 
on local education agencie^ in financing voeational education-, the 
shortage of vocational tf^achers; the increas^'nq frustration with 
the new reporting requirements and data demands of Federal leqisla- 
tion including added responsibilities tC'? trvaluation, "he advisory 
council is also mandated to promote the es tabl i shmeiit ot loccil ad- 
visory councils and to [iruvide technical assistance. 

The second section of the report* ''Vocational lorities and Prob- 
lems," gives a brief review of each topic and iricludes recommenda- - 
tlons for action, A tabulation is niven of vocational course of- 
ferings in five correctional Institutions with recormendations 
emf)hasizinq the determination of individual needs and the adaptdtiun 
of programs to meet these needs^ utilizing existing educational 
agencies wherever possible. Funding should be provided from both 
State and Federal resources. ; 

The new legislation includes a much stronger mandate for local 
advisory councils for vocational education. Council recommendations 
are directed towards procedures for technical assistance; emphasis 
1ri vocational teacher training i ns ti tuti ons ^n competencies related 
to utilization of advisory councils; and male/female membership 
which reflects the composi tion of the labor force. 

Recommendations for improvement in programs for vocational adult 
programs include: emphasts in teacher training institutions on 
competencies needed in teaching adults; utilization ^ithout unnec- 
ossary duplication of existing secondary and pos tsecOndary voca* 
tional education [)rnqrams; and development of vocational adult pro- 
q rams i n c o r re c t i o n a 1 i n s t i t u t ions. 

The general program for state aid to secondary education should in' 
re-pxomintui and cfianqes mad** to provide incentives for the expnnsiofi 
of voLtitiontjl prograifi offerings and to relieve the di sproportiunately 
heavy load now F)C)r7H* by hx.il ^iroperty taxes. ^ 

Vnc:a tional (ounseling, wf)i(;h hfis been the* suljject of rec omnK'ndj - 
tlons in s<*v(*ral [)revious r(»[K)rts is acitiin addrc^sstnl. The (ouru i 1 
reconifnends tof) priority fo?' fijll utili/ation of Federal intt^ntive 
funds to develu|) courisi' I i ru) servtCf'S which meet student ncMMis in 
undfM^s tand i ruj of work ptitt(M7is, initial job t*ntr'y [iroc JMluri*s , arid 
job adv<in( efiHMi t . 

'if'rtHfn nMM'e addre^. tfie pr^ohlefii nf vfH a (. i ()n<i 1 sex hi a*, and '.jvx 
s t eriMj typ 1 nq and niakes r(M (nninenda t i n?is U)i si'x jMjiilty in proiuot inn 
al Hferature, and In prnqram enrol Imenf and prnredure^. 
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This^seLtion dlso includes rpcofTner^da ti for i niprn v^M^jen t r^^ 
linkage between vucdtiondl education dnj ^TA, and for reducing i 
youth unemployment. > f 

Sectfon Four Includes the constructive reactions of the State ^'^'^ 
Board for Vocational Education to seven previous reconfiiefuJati ons 
of the Counc i 1 . These i nc 1 ude : prov i d inq voca t i on a 1 proqrans on 
an inter-district basis; providinq vocational programs for second- 
ary students through technical cofTriunity collenes; Increased par- 
ticlpation In vocational student orqan 1 za t i ons ; im[)rnved cOffruini- 
cation between vocational education and CETA; improvinq the voCfi- 
tional planninq process; criteria for approval of pos tseconda ry 
vocational instructors; and annual systematic development of vuca= 
1 1 0 n a 1 c u r i c u 1 a ma t e r i a 1 s . 



The deveiopnient procedures of the fY 19/B State plan included three 
state pub 1 i cVieari nqs and four meetin(js of the teri-ijerson State 
Plan CofrriitteK, onn of which was a full -day jo.int meet i no with the 
Nebraska S tate|Adv1sary Council on Vocational Lducatlon. Ihv- out- 
come was an. inqrease ifi the value of the State ;)lan as a true 
planning documwt. 

The report includes as appendix rnaterial a comparison nf vocational 
education enrollments froni 197? tu P*7-j antl a brTakc|Own of expendi- 
tures f o r ry 1976 by educational 1 r ve 1 , by s e c 1 1 on of the v o c a 1 1 on - 
al education legislation, and by source-- F edera 1 /S ta ti\/ 1 oca 1 . 
There is also a breakdown of FY 1 976 CLTA five-percent funds t>y 
\ ) r u q Id m a n d u line s p u n s u t ^ a r a . 
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The Sevdda. State Advisory Counc H for Vocat i ona 1 = ' pcnn i ca 1 Educa = 
tlon submitted an executive suffmary of Its eighth annual evalua- 
tion report, The Lomplete report i% un ^11m wi t^i the btat# Bodrd 
of 1 iiu<. citUifi, 

Accnrding to the e^PCutlve sunruiry, thr* inqhth cuinua' evalu.-* n 
report deals with an assessment ]c re^iresen ta t i ve rural hign 
schools re[) rps en t i nd ton school districts and four enn,illn)en^ 
c a t e Qo r i e s . The as s es s rrie n t is b a s e d on que s 1 1 on n a l re s c on^ p 1 e tu d 
h* school administrators, tedLhers , students, and parents. 

y r]ni 1 [)a ] s re [M) r t that o f f i cf' or c u pa 1 1 on s . nnm^ c on om i c s , a n d 
a y r 1 L u 1 t u r^e a r^e t h e nio s t c o ni^Kj n 1 y offered courses and that lac k o f 
farilities, money, and equipfTient are the maior prnblems in main = 
' taininq vocational education programs. 

Of the b/ vntational teachers rpportinq, ] used local vocational 
diUisori councils extensively, seven seldofn used ther?!, and 43 either^ 
did not use theni or did not respond to 1'*^ quest iori. 

Wiener ally, teachers favorfd iniprovinj corriiiun i ca ti on between the 
CoufiCi 1 4nd the ^LtkQQl^it stressed the need tor imorovifiq and up- 

tjradinq of tMther c«>rt i f i ca 1 1 on anil ins cm vice traininq; and in- 
a deq u a c y o f nia t e rial s a n d e q u i [ )mc* n t . 

Studf^nt resc)onst*s w^re din'Med ttjwards tj**ttpr iir»*[jara t i on for 
HrripIoyfTient after h i fjh school. Tfie students indicated niajor ruMuis 
f o r t h foil ow i n i\ ; mo re c o u r s s and classes, fuo re na t e r i a 1 s , 
egu I pmefi t , an d f ac i 1 1 1 i es , 1 n c 1 ud i ncj upda t i riq o f s ow ; more on - 
the= job traininq and work study [JF^cKirams ; more realistic class 
viur^ on "What to do wfien 1 Iravr^ scfiool," imjre canM'f^ information, 
fTKup v(M. a 1 1 oria 1 , at adenilc, iind tier^sorial i ounse* I i nq , 

'Jues 1 1 onfia i f^es fFom parents indic*i^*Ml that a bare majority tfiouqlit 
the S(h(U)j*> wtMe (Inifiq ,i ijnit!! )nb "m pfjqiarMnq their (filldr^en U)r 
( I f I /f*re*h I f> arid h i tjher i*diif <i f i on ; 1 ess than ha It fe 1 1 the schoo I s 
i\rv doUMj a qood jni) in pffpar ifiq stutlentv. tcyfnter th<* worMd dv 

Wl)f ^ , 

A lisfinq ()f ()! Mjpa t ! (»na I (lujfsr offpftfiqs at ? hp four Ciimpu*> si(»'S 
of tfie Nevada loi^iiiufiity lolh-qi* Pi vis inn ( orii luiies ffn* re[ior t 
s I jfiniwi ry . 
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Th^^^B eighth annual evaluation report of the New Hampshire Advisory 
Co^^^jndl for Vocational-Technical Education Includes: general com- 

^ ts ; recofflmenditions and commenti for 1977; and review of 1976 
rt orrme n da 1 1 on s • 

|ir teral Coirinfents 

Th^^^a Advisory Council Is concerned about the instability in the 
St^^siffing of. personnel in the Division of Vocational-Technical 
EHi jr-atinn. We should like to commend the dedlcateds long-time 
meraBBBnbers of the staff who have kept the Division operating under 
dl^^^^P'f icul t conditions. 

Advisory Council is grateful for the cooperation of the Voc- 
h Divisions for furnishing us with data for, this report. The 
a that was submitted to the Committee provided detailed and 
urate accounting of vocational education activities as they 
ated to the State plan, 

Th^^^a Advisory Council wishes to commend the cities of Portsmouth 



an t~-^-^ Laconia for taking the initiative for providing vocational 
Gdu--— a cation by constructing vocational centers with local funds. It 
h our hope that consideration of this effort will be given to 

th^^^^se cities when allocating State construction funds, 

'( 

It is gratifying to see the continuing growth in the number of 

voc^^=ational programs and the number of students served within the 

We are encouraged to see an increasing use of vocational facilities 

for adult education. 

Al^^^arked improvement in communication between the Advisory Council 
dncHK Secondary and Postsecondary Directors of Vocational Education 
has been evident this year* 

hc^ onmiendations \ / 



Ou r primary recommendation is that the two divisions responsible 
for — — the direction of vocational -technical education be placed un- 
der^ one headp 



T tions that become vacant should be filled promptly. 

T^ecommend that a detenninatlon be made as to the reasons for 

numerous resignations of key administrators ^ which results in 
^ck pf effective management. 

m 
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Assurance should be givtn that the regional center vocational 
directors be directly responsible for the administration of the 
vocational centers. 

We strongly recommend that fuil#flfi for the completioh of the addi- 
tional centers be accelerated. 

As recommended in the 1976 Annual Reports we urge a continuation 
of the site selection process used for the selection of previous 
centers. 

We recommend that the work begun in the articulation project be 
continued and expanded to include all programs which are offered 
at both the secondary and postsecandary levels. 

We recommend that, since daytime enrollments in the postsecondary 
have stabilized and the forecast for total school-age children is 
decreasing within the state, capital funding for new facility con- 
struction at the. postsecondary level be deferred. 

We recommend that the co-op programs at the Nashua Vocational-Tech- 
nical College be reinstated as far as possible with existing funds 

We strongly recemmend that action be taken to Insure a more sub- 
stantial fundfng o^ on-going vocational programs. It is further 
recommended that consultants ritonsider the value of withholding 
substantial sums of vocational' program money in order to support 
inservice teacher development* such as costly work^shops. 

Because of the growing number of technically oriented industries 
locating in the State, It 1s recommended that the area of offfce 
occupations adapt and supplement its syllabi to meet the needs of 
these types of businesses. 

We strongly recommend that new programs should be funded only at 
the same level as ongoing programs. 

It is recommended that the Division take a leadership role in re- 
activating the VICA chapters that have ceased to function and that 
encouragement and assistance be given to provide for the establish^ 
ment of new chapters. 

We recofmend that more emphasis be placed on vocationally related 
courses for participants in CETA programs. 

We recommend that the Division Chiefs make every effort to bring 
about an extension of the waiver of the 50-50 match requirement 
presently in effect. 
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It is further recomnended that an effort be made to provide the 
required matching funds from State rather than local sources to 
Insure continuation of progratns and services. 

We recommend that cooperatfve programs be expanded because of the 
great value these programs serve in bridging the gap between school 
and job. 

The Council finds that significant positive action has taken place 
on only three of the nine recommendations of the 1976 report. 
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The eighth annual evaluation report of the New Jersey Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education is organized in seven sections: 
Councirs 1977 recommendations i summary of consultants' reportsi 
consultant report on governance of the manpower training delivery 
system; consultant report on manpower and training delivery sys- 
tems in New Jersey, Phase II; ev^lua^ion of State plan objectives; 
Council's 1975 recommendation on the development of an evaluation 
mechanism; status of 1976 evaluation report recommendations. 

Part L The Council's 1977 recommendations. 

It is recorrmended that Council continue to be Involved with 
any Governor's Task Force activity organized to address it- 
self to the problem of coordination of manpower training 
services. 

It is recommended that there is identified, on a State level, 
a single body, either existing or to be created or designated, 
which will have the authority to resolve issues and make po- 
licy regarding the^ coordination and delivery of manpower 
training services. 

It is recormiended that the State Education Coordinating 
Council address itself to the development of a policy posi- 
tion on coordination of manpower training and delivery with- 
in the education sector as an input to the activity to be 
carried out under Recommendation #2, It is further recom- 
mended that the position of Executive Director of the Educa- 
tion Coordinating Council be filled in the near future in 
order to more effectively carry out Ihe mandated function of 
the ECC, 

It is recommended that the State Board of Education identify 
a committee of State Board members which will consider, at 
length, matters relating to Vocational and Occupational Edu- 
cation, This Committee should also serve to stimulate closer 
working relationships with other and major deliverers of vo- 
cational training, in order that a coordination of services 
might be effected. 

It is recommended that the Task Force that 1s identified in 
Recoimendation #2 consider the recormendations of the Educa» 
tion Advancement Project and other agencies funded by the 
State Manpower Services Council. The Task Force should con- 
^ sider the following recommendations of the Education Advance-- 
ment Projects 

* increased consultation among deliverers of manpower 
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sirvlcis, expanded membership of council i, boards and 
other groups Involved In providing manpowar services; 

- better promulgation of information to potential clients 
of avillabni^ of services; 

- the development of better base line data by services 
providers; 

- broadened access through rerrraving restrictive limitation 
on the avail ability of training programs; 

- the provision of technical assistance to services pro- 
viders through a state agency; 

- continued research to evaluate program effectiveness ; 

- innovative approaches to the learning situation and 
cooperative effects by all segments of the manpower 
training delivery systems in seeking funds to expand 
the utilization of education opportunities to New Jersey 
workers. 

Parts 11, III, and IV consist of reports on Manpower Training and 
Delivery Systems in New Jersey done by consultants under contract 
with the Council. As one result of these surveys the Council pre- 
setited a position paper with recofmendations to the Governor. A 
planning task force to develop a strong state poUfcy of coordination 
of the various manpower services promises to be at least the first 
step towards. an effective manpower delivery system. The Council 
expects to continue to function as a resource group providing di- 
rection for thpi activities of the task force, \ 

Part V is an evaluation of State plan objectives. The Council. ex- 
presses continued concern for the development of a consistent evalu- 
ation mechanism that would produce a broaden perspective of how the 
Department of Education has achieved its objectives for vocational 
education in New Jersey. The report gives an analysis of State 
and Feieral funding objectives in terms of planned; revised planned, 
and actual expenditures for FY 1977. It is the opinion of the 
Council that the statistical data do not appropriately or adequately 
measure the effectiveness of the vocational education programs. 
They rather tend to evaluate the effecti veness of the Division of 
Vocational Education In estimating its budget, A major difficulty 
arises from the fact that planned expenditures are determined prior 
to the establishment of either the State or Federal budget. 

The analysis of the attainment of enrollment objectives by educational 
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level and program category presents difieulties caused by the 
tendency of the U*S, Office of Education to change definitions* 

The Council re-emphasizes its position that the absence of quali- 
tative data, which TOre appropriately reflect the effectiveness 
of vocational programs* makes It impossible to come to any valid 
conclusion concerning the effectiveness of vocational education 
in the State as a whole. 

Part VI reviews the Councirs 1975 recommendation on the develop- 
ment of an evaluation hiechanism. In response to this recommenda- 
tion the Division of Vocational Education established an Evaluation 
task force for which the Council agreed to provide consultant and 
financial assistance. As a result of preliminary activities of 
the task force the Division is developing an evaluation plan that 
win Include both process and product elements with consideration 
for both qualitative and quantitative aspects of a particular pro- 
gram. The evaluation will progress In two phases* Phase one 1977- 
1979* is an Interim process; phase two a long-range plan which 
blends the requirements of P,L. 94-482 and those of the New Jersey 
Public Education Law of 1975. The preliminary work for phase two 
began July 1, 1977, The Council will continue to be involved In 
monitoring the developmental process* 
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WEW MEXICO 



The eighth annual evaluation report of the New Mexico Advisory 
Council on Vocational -Technical Education includes: a statistical 
Overview covering students, teachers , administrators, and expendi- 
tures; cofunents on special areas of concern with relevant Council 
recommendations; comments on the response of t(fie State Board of 
Education to recorifnendatlons presented in last year's report; and 
major Council activities during FY 1977. 

The recommendations covering special areas of concern are as follows 
Youth Employment 

• that the Division make every effort to assist in acquaint- 
ing LEAs with. the opportunities afforded for youth employ- 
ment under Title IV of the amended CETA Act; 

• that the Division work out appropriate arrangements with 
the State CETA Division whereby a training component is 
designed for CETA Title IV youth errployees which will com- 
plement their specific work experience =and provide them 
with a broader technical/vocational background, enabling 
them to move laterally within a general technical /voca- 
tional job cluster, * 

Guidance and Coun seling 

f that the^State,' within existing law, set more specific 
policy directing the activities of counselors toward de- 
voting the majority of their time to working with students' 
career objectives; 

• that the student-counselor ratio b^ brought down to a rea- 
listic level, where counselors «n realistically expect 

to work with individual students and their needs-, 

• that upon initiating such policies, steps be taken to 
monitor and follow-up on what real guidance and counseling 
services are provided to students, with a view towards as- 
certaining what proportion of -their time counselors spend 
in cotinsaling and providing necessary services to students. 

Bilingual Vocational Training 

• that the Division assess the need to develop bilingual 
vocational programs; 

• that, where appropriate, the Division provide technical 
assistance to LEAs in applying for monies under Part F 
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(BillnguaT Vocational Funds) of the Education Amendments 
of 1976 in order to'provlde bningual ydcatlonal education; 

• that efforts bt made to develop a comprehenslvi plan to 

^ addftii In the future, the heeds of students with limited 

English-spiaklng ability wherever appropriate. 

Industry and Vocational Education 

t that the Division work along with the Council In developing 
a statewide effort where educators in the field are en* - 
couraged to establish formal contacts with employers* es- 
pecially In the urban areas. 

High School Vocational Programs 

e that the current, vocational cost analysis study be con- 
tinued and expanded in order to obtain the most accurate 
analysis of the cost.'of vocational education programs; 

• that based on the results of this stu^* steps be taken 
to obtain the necessary financial support for secondary 
vocational education through whatever means the Board 

^ of Education deems appropriate* 

Basic Economics 

t that the Soard study feasibility to include In the 
State's Minimum Standards a provision where instruction * 
in basic economics is incorporated into all curricula ^ 
related to vocational education; 

• that the Division develop some basic materials in econo- 
mics Instruction which can be Incorporated Into the voca- 
tional education curriculum; 

• that the Division^ during Its annual evaluation visits* 
provide technical assistance to the field instructor on 
ways and means to provide meaningful instruction in basic 
economics. 

Among Council activities included In the FY 1977 report are: par- 
ticipation with the State Division of Vocational Education in on- 
site evaluation on one-third of the state's high schools with voca- 
tional education programs and all of the postsecondary vocational 
schools; technical assistance to local advisory cormittees; public 
relations efforts for the promotion of vocational education; man- , 
power coordination; and participation in the State planning process 
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NEW _YOM 



The Council has over the past sevaral years devoted much of its 
attention to assisting 1n the development of the State Plan for 
Occupational Education; evaluating career education activities; 
and conducting an annual confirtnci for members of local advisory 
councils. This year the Council also focused on sex fairness in 
occupational educatiorM|^ issue of national signiflcancet and 
teacher preparationi a^|[pa which is now under intense study in 
New York State. These are the Council's major recommendations. 

State Plan * 

The Council recommends to the State Education Department (SED)/ 
Board of Regents that: 

• The Objectives I Measurement of Results , and Criteria In 
the plan be made clear and measurable. 

• The fomiula for distributing funds among the 13 occupa- 
tional regions take into account the higher cost of 
living in downstate and urban areas. 

• Related instruction for registered apprentices be pro- 
vided on an equitable and uniform basis throughout the 
State. 

t The Issues of serving more physically and emotionally 
handicapped youth, providing adequate funds for child 
care and work study, improving the method of calculating 
the dropout rate, and revising the management information 
system be addressed in the plan. 

Career Education* 

Based upon a Council -funded evaluation of career education r the 
Council recommends that the SED/Board of Regents: 

• Formally associate themselves with the 75 currently 
~ operating local school district career education pro- 
jects so that the SED/Regents are recognized as the 
center of the State's career education efforts. 

• Sponsor career education workshops for staff In the ex- 
perienced districts and continue staff development within 
the SED support teams. 

i Fully implement the S^ate Plan for Career Educationally 
appointing a full-time SED career education coordinator 
and a dissemination coordinator, and designating a career 
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education budgtt pf $300,000 from Federal and State 
sources . 

t Standardiii Instructional objectives * gather evidence 
about student performance; and work closely with this 
Council and the tareer Education Council. 

Sex Fairness * 

The Council recomnends that the SED/Board of Regents: 

• Emphasize the need for Sex-fair career education and pre- 
vocational programs. 

t Provide adequait' staff to perfonn the many functions re- 
quired ^by the VlAi more than the current one professional 
staff person will be required. 

• Make adequate provisions forichild care in the State plan, 

• Conduct surveys; collect more data on facultyt administra- 
tors industrial artSs and home economics; scrutlnwe all 
SED publications; and clearly outline LEA responsibilities. 

Teacher Certlficatior^ ^ 

The NYS Education Comnlss loner's Task Force on Teacher Education 
and Certification issued a report designed to improve the prepar- 
ation of teachers and school administrators. With respect to this 
report I the Council supports the basic concept of ^aching as a 
profession and recommends that: 

t The duties of the Professional Practices Board clearly 
reflect its advisory role and the Board's composition 
allow for a broader representation of education interests. 

• The feasibility and cost of licensing examinations and 
^ the internship, methods of ensuring quality instruction 

in teacher preparation programs; and methods of maintain- 
ing high teacher competence be studied further, 

t Licensure requirements for occupational educators be 
clarified and kept flexible, and licensure of continuing 
education instrucfors be considered* 

• Decision on the applicability of licensure requirements 

to non-public schools be delayed until they are represented 
on the Task Force* 
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Local Council Confertnce * 

The participants at the confefenca for meters of local advisory 
councils recomnended that the SED/Board of Regents: 

• Collect data on succtssful counplls and formulate 
recommendations for a "model council^' 

• Give local councils a chance to review the fonnula 
for distributing VEA funds prior to Regents' approval. 

• Provide Information on regional planning meetings and 
coordinators 

• Include a member of the New York City Advisory Council 
on the State Council . 



i 

♦Complete reports are available free from the Council Office, 
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NORTH CAROLINA 



The North Carolina State Advisory Council on Vocational Education 
calls Its eighth annual evaluation report A Call to Acj^on and 
considers It to be a logical and timely extension of nastsyear*s 
report* A Call for Pblicy, f \ 

The Council recognizes that while the State Board and the State 
staff in the Department of Public Education have obviously given 
serious consideration to the development of pollcyi an overall 
statewide policy for vocational education does not yet exist. 

The FY 1977 recommendation of SACVE to the State Board of Educa- 
tion is, therefore, as follows: 

• coordinate the further development of the initially 
proposed vocational education poWcy into an overdll 
statewide policy on vocational education; 



• involve other constituent gw^s 1n developing an over- 
all statewide policy on vocational education; 

• prepare a comprehensive plan for vocational education 
that delineates the respective roles of all constituent 
groups in implementing an rfver^ll statewide policy on 
vocational education* ■ ^ j 

A detailed analysis of recent State and Federal legislation support 
the Council's recormendation for the involvement of other consti- 
tuent groups and for coordination of their input into a comprehen- 
sive plan for the implementation of an ove^pall statewide policy. 

Overall policy development involving other constituent groups might 
well be able to address the following timely and important question 

• Mow are the financial resources of the Appalachian 
Regional Commission and the Coastal Plains Commission 
accounted for in the overall policy for providing needed 
vocational education facilities, as well as other special 
resources which may be available through the Public Works 
and Economic Development Act Amendments of 1976f 




How aware are locak pfime vsponsors of present secondary 
and postsecondary vocational programs in their geographic 
area? 

What administrative procedures have been developed to ac- 
comodate uncertainties (sudti as scheduling difficulties) 
that originate in the different planning and funding cycles 
under CETA and Vocational education? 
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f Whit is thi total contribution of privatt schools 
(tsptciilly at tht poitstcondai^ levtlj toward thi 
mahpoiftf/tfiinlng nttds of North Carolina? 

• How art othtr state agencits involved In the total 
vocational iducatlon dtlivtry systam, such as the HX. 
Departmtnt of Human Rtsourcts. the N,C. Department of 
Commerce, and the N.C, Department of Corrections? 

• How will the vocational education policy provide for 
the needs of handicapped people of the State? 

The Council asks the State Board of Education to asSLine greater 
leadership in the development of a consistent, coordinated approach 
to metlfig the vocational education and manpower needs of our State, 
through coi^rehensl ve Interagency planning that Is firmly based on 
overall statewide vocatlonareducatlon policy. 
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The eighth annual tvaluatlon report of the North Dakota State 
Advisory Council for Vocational Education represtnts the work of 
five assessrent cownlttaes* These cwfinlttees reviewed and ana- 
lysed the goals and objectives of the State plan and tvaluated the 
outcomes for FY 1977, The report also tnctudes an assessffient of 
the action taken by the State Board of Education In response to 
the 1976 SACVE recoirfntndations ; an analysis of significant develop- 
ments with respect to five areas of special concern at the national 
level; and a review of the utilization of funds in selected areas. 

fiOaU 1 through 6 of tho State plan refer to rtudent enrol Irnents 
In vocational education by education level and by program^ to vo- 
cational education services for persons with special needs; to 
consumer and homemaking vocitlonal education; and to vocational 
guidance and counseling. Assessment coflfnittee 1 presented data on 
outcomes sought and actual afttalnment in FY 1977 and made the fol- 
lowing evaluative poitinents: 

4 

t At the secondary level th^e outcome sought and degree 
of attainment have been satisfactory, 

• While progress has been rrwcte In the establishment of 
mobile units which are serving some small schools, the 
needs of students In small schools remains a challefiff; 

t Present efforts should be continued to coordinate ac* ^ 
tivities with all agencies (govemment. Industry, and 
business) which compile manpower needs Information to 
determine potential job placement possibilities; 

§ The availability of qualified instructors for adult 
voiational education continues to be a problem; 

• A concentrdted effort is needed to reet the growing vo- ^ 
cational education needs of the handicapped and disadvan- 



• Encpuragtment should be given to increase the number of 
counselors participating In vocational guidance workshops. 

Goals 7 through 12 of the ftate plan refer to research, demonstra- 
tion and curriculum development; personnel development; career 
education; industrial arts; CETA; and administration and supervision. 
Some illustrative evaluative connents developed by Assessment Com- 
mittee 2 are as follows: 

t More emphasis must be placed on the recruitment and retention 



of participants In certlan pre-^ervicp teacher training offerings, 



taged. 
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• The objectives for career education at the elementary 
and secondary levels were substantially met or exceeded; 

• CETA goals were substantially attained, 

3ssment Committee 3 reviewed the recommendations of the 1976 
jal report giving for each of the six recommendations a descrip- 
of the action or response of the State Board for Vocational 
ation and the concluding Council response. The action on Coun» 
recommendation has in general been positive to the extent pos- 
3 e at this -time. The vocational education cost effectiveness 
tern is in need of revisions which will reflect all state and 
^1 costs. 

*ssment Committee 4 reviewed five vocational education areas 
1 respect to national implications. The five special areas are: 
y learners; public relations planning; rural manpower develop- 
; cooperative education; and local advisory cormittees* For 
T area the review,, included the following: most significant de- 
^pments in North Dakota since 19fO; present areas of concern; 

related current State Board for Vocational Education goals and 
^ cti ves . 

ssment Committee 5 reviewed how vocational educatipn funds are 
g utilized 1n the following areas: guidance and counseling 
ices; programs and priorities; and formulas for allocation of 
s. These three topic areas were identified among others as 
_ g of paramount importance in North Dakota at this time. For 
area the review was designed to accomplish a twofold purpose: 
oint out the irrlpact that the selected area of study had made 
he past and its status at the present time; and to identify 
ible courses of action based on emerging needs and to outline 
ral considerations and alternatives for the State Board of 
tlonal Education to examine in determining future goals and 
cles . 

r^eport concludes with the following eight recommendations for 
978. 

The North Dakota SACVE recommends: 

• that the State Board for Vocational Education utilize 
the flexibility it has to determine the most effective 
method to use State funds In meeting unique vocational 
education needs as they emerge and are Identified in 
North Dakota; 

• that the State Board for Vocational Education Implement 
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vocational education opportunities to out-of-school 
youth and adults in North Dakota; 

• that the State Board for Vocational Education develop a 
master plan that will expand and strengthen professional 
development for vocational educators through preservice 
and Inservice activities; 

• that the State Board for Vocational Education encourage 
local school districts to increase the availability of 
vocational education facilities on an extended school 
year for vocational training and occupational exploration 
opportunities for youth and adults. 

• that the State Zsfird for Vocational Education Increase 
its support of vocational guidance and counseling ser- 
vices to encourage secondary and postsecondary institu- 
tions to improve and expand these services to youth and 
adults; 

• that the State Board for Vocational Education determine 
the effectiveness and adequacy of technical assistance 
provided by the State staff for vocational education 
services ; 

t that the State Board for Vocational Education develop an 
effective statewide placement delivery system in coopera- 
tion with the local educational agencies and Job Services 
of North Dakota for both secondary and postsecondary vo- 
cational programs; 

i that the State Board for Vocational Education review its 
programs to ascertain, through a statistically valid samp- 
ling, the rate of Job placement with five years of separa- 
tion from the program and to ascertain which of the com- 
pleters sampled initially entered the program for the pur- 
pose of specific job placement and which entered for the 
purpose of career exploration* . 
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OHIO 



The eighth annual report of the Ohio Advisory Council for Voca- 
tional Education is based upon evaluation activities of the Coun- 
cil during fiscal year 1977, 

The report which is entitled. Focus on the Future begins with seven 
reconiTiendationS' to the State Board of Education for FY 78. These 
include: Improved local inservice education opportunities; a fund- 
ing formula which continues second year support of a two-year pro= 
gram; programs fostering better understanding of the inter»related- 
ness of career education, general education, and 'vocational educa- 
tion; more advisory assistance from local craft workers and contrac- 
tors; re-evaluation of the established policies and guidelines for 
Guided Learning Experiences; continuation and expansion of high 
quality practical nursing programs; and encouragement of legislation 
requiring vocational educator representation on agencies and boards 
involved with vocational education. This section also included 
the response of the Division of Vocational Education and the State 
Board of Education to the recommendations of the Council for FY 1977 

In the second section of the eighth annual report the CounciV corn- 
mends the Department of Education and the Division of Vocational 
Education for the response to the 1976 Federal leqislation, their 
outstanding Local Educational Atea Planning (LEAP) program; and 
their distinguished record of vocational graduate job placement. 
Summary data on 13 objectives from the five-year and annual State 
plans show actual outcomes for 1976 and projected figures for 1978 
and 1982, Analysis shows that through LEAP, local and state leaders 
have achieved the following goals: to have eligible recipients 
plan by the same objectives Identified in the State plan for Voca- 
tional Education; to have eligible recipients make reasonable pro- 
jection of services to people over a five-year period; to utilize 
manpower and student population trends in the development of local 
plans; to analyze recent historical data and project future needs 
by means of computer print-outs; to provide a communication I1nl< 
with all vocational agencies, school s,, and groups for coordinated 
planning in their communities. 

Section three gives a detailed break-down of actual expenditures 
of Federal, State, and local funds by program or purpose for FY 
1976 and of projected funding for 197B and 1982, Total expendi- 
tures for Federally supported programs in 1976 show that every 
Federal dollar was matched by $6.15 from State and local funds. 

Section four gives data on the Ohio Career Development Program 
showing growth In terms of total students involved from 7,027 
in an Individually funded project in 1970 to 196,871 in 45 school 
districts 1n 1977. The Ohio Advisory Council for Vocational Edu- 
cation has assumed advisory council responsibilities for career 
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education in Ohio and considers it a vital part of Ohio's total 
education program. 

Section five gives highlights of and responses to issues emerging 
from annual public meetings hild by the Council during 1973 to 
1977. The Council finds that these meetings do fulfill their pur- 
pose of keeping vocational education responsive to the public it 
serves. 

The concluding sections note continuing Council concerns and their 
relevance to the 1976 Federal legislation which expands the role 
of State Advisory Councils In the areas of planning, coordination 
with the State Manpower Services Council^ and In providing technical 
assistance to local advisory councils. Among these concerns are: 
the need for additional funding and other resources to ensure that 
vocational education In Ohio will be able to plan wisely for the 
impact of our changing energy picture; the inadequacy of existing 
technology to^ forecast /Job opportunities during the rapid^changes 
of the next' few years;/ the lack of resources to provide ipecially 
designed programs for all disadvantaged and handicapped; the in- 
adequacy of our knowledge concerning all factors of the dropout 
problem; the need for more effective inservice teacher education; 
and the continuing need for relevancy in programs, flexibility in 
curriculum specifi cations , and specific funding for vocational edu- 
cation equipment up/^date and repair. 
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OKLAHOMA 



The eighth annual report of the Uklahoma Advisory Council on Voca- 
tional-Technical Education includes: major Council activities; 
recormiendatlons; commendations; a statement of the reactions of th 
State De par tonent of Vocational Education to Council recommendation 
for 1976; the background, findings, and reconmendatlons of a re= 
search project on the State's two major urban centers, Oklahoma 
City and Tulsa; and summary data on State programs and services in 
vocational education. 

The Council reconinends that: 

t the State Department and State Regents forHigher Educa- 
tion jointly conduct a survey to determine if there is 
a need for a statewide veterinarians' technical py&gram 
and, if such a need is found to exist, that a s:u0^1e ^ 
program for such training be established at^ a 
location ^or locations ; ■ - v ^ , 

• the State Department without additional delay implement 
reconinendations of the 1976 Task Force on Public Infor- 
mation with emphasis on youth accomplishments In vocational 
program divisions, with more on-site staff visitations 

to news media in the State for better coverage of the vo- 
cational message; 

• the State pepartment's regional administrators seek to 
conduct briefing sessions for local school administra- 
tors ,i and alT their classroom teachers, for orientation 
on vocational education; orientation programs be sought 
at regular or professional Improvement meetings of the 
guidance and counseling association; exemplary type 
hands-on workshops be held at area schools for counselors 
representing sending schools , on any baSis that scheduling 
permits; 

• the State Department, through program division supervi= 
sors, regional administrators and/or public information 
staff, secure time on Career Day programs or any other 
available assembly at major high schools, to present 
visuals and commentary on occupational training; Inclusion 
of appearances by outstanding vocational youth groups' 
representatives at Career Day activities In addition 

to the rather standardized Vocational Education Week 
should be considered a corollary to the above recommend- 
ations . 

• the State Departmen t^adopt a more vigorous policy of 
securinq appearances by vocational youth groups at local 
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civ1c*club meetings, rather than mere encouragement i 
with State level support in the form of film now 
available, or other visual aids; 



f the State legislature repeal the dropout reporting law, 
(There is no penalty for non-compliance with the law); 

• the legislature Increase the State aid formula for vo- 
cational programs in the public school system to $6,000 
per program, with the stipulation that 20 percent be set 
aside for equipment and supplies. (The original $2,500 
per program has long since passed its intended purpose 
of supporting higher cost occupational training programs, 
due to inflation affecting equipment costs); 



f Federal reimbursement be applied to those secondary voca- 
tional programs which conform to the law after negative 
evaluations. (Authority: Section 104.402 and 104.403 (a) 
P.L. 94-482. 

Among the vocational education programs listed* descriptive data 
are given for the following: vocational agriculture; home econo- 
mics; business and office education; distributive education; health 
occupations, and trade and industrial education. 

jhere are 30 area vocational-technical schools operating under 20 
district boards and enrolling 48,565 individuals during FY 1977. 
Area schools participate in CETA programs by contracting for skill 
training. They also provide free tuition to Vietnam veterans. 
Several schools operate open=entry open-exit programs for adults. 

The State Guidance Section concentrated much effort on preparing 
students to make realistic career choices. 

The Division of Education Equity Services developed goals and ob- 
jectives for the elimination of sex bias and sex stereotyping from 
vocational education programs. These are included in the State 
plans and are listed in the Council report* 

The Special Schools for Industry Training is a flexible program that 
provides trained manpower for a new or expanding industry and is 
terminated when a qualified work force is available. From July 1, 
1976 to June 30, 1977 this division trainad 1 ,387 people in 40 
programs in 29 different communities. The program has produced 15 
manuals for 7 different companies. 

The staff of VIEW (Vital Information for Education and Work) updated 
and distributed deck^ of data cards on 486 occupations; developed 
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a VIEW handbook: and Drovlded 17 workshODS in schools on the 
Use of VltW materials. 



the State DeDartment career develooment Droaram utiliied three 
.mobi le; units which visited schools, civic assemblies, and county 
or state teachers meetings. 

The- Oklahoma Curricul urn and Instructional Materials Center cooper- 
'ated wi^th the, Associated General Contractors of America in the de- 
.veloprnent and distribution of materials for training programs in 
Comnierctal Carpentry^ tement Masonry, and Bricklaying* Systems 
design' a^nd computer services provided under a contract between the 
State Department of Vocational and Technical Education and Oklahoma 
Stat^ University have concentrated during FY 1977 on the following 
areas: conversion of ongoing programs to the IBM 370/158 computer; 
expansion of existing systems; and development of new systems* 
During the past year the Computer Graphics Laboratory served stu- 
dents in eleven higher education institutions and area vocational- 
technical schools. 

The Council report concludes with a statement of seven goals con- 
cerjnifi^ the vocational education equipment pool, with a breakdown 
of obje^ttl ves accomplished for each goal, 

■ t \ ' ^ ^ \y 
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OREGON 



The eighth annual evaluation report of the Oregon State Advisory 
Council for Career and Vocational Education is devoted to an 
assessment of vocational education teacher and administrator prep- 
aration. 

Section I gives the study context and Identifies the four locations 
of vocational education teacher preparation programs: Oregon State 
University^ Portland State University, Southern Oregon College, 
and Linfleld College (a private institution). 

Section II lists specific purposes for the study and objectives 
associated with each. The purposes are as follows: 



Purpose 1, Determine the extent to which goals of 
vocational education training programs are congruent 
with the expectations and/Or perceived needs of schools 
and communities for vocational education Instruction, 

Purpose 2. Determine the extent to which available In- 
service training from Oregon State University and the 
Personnel Development Center satisfy known needs of 
practicing vocational education teachers and adm1ninis= 
trators. 

Purpose 3, Establish an operational definition for 
Leadership Development; identify and describe available 
training; and determine the extent to which available 
programs satisfy known or perceived needsp. 



Section III Procedures 

Five target groups in vocational education were selected as the 
major sources of data* These were: college students , college 
and/or university faculty and administrators, teachers in Oregon 
schools, administrators of programs, members of local advisory 
counci Is . 

A small sample of persons in each group was interviewed to Iden- 
tify specific concerns of the group and to develop a suitable 
questlonnai re , 

The fi ve quest lonna Ires so developed were administered to a l^rge 
sample of each group, 

A sixth Instrument was preparod to rate a comprehensive collection 
of objectives for teacher preparation programs. 
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Section IV Results 



Analysis of all data generated in the survey resulted in the 
Identification of nine areas of need. These are: definition 
of competence; program outcomes; course content; followup studies; 
administrative relationships and Inservlce delivery and funding; 
coordination of certification requirements; study of vocational 
teacher inservice training; inservice training plan; and defini- 
tion of leadership development. The report discusses each of 
these areas of need and cites relevant data. 

Section V Recommendations 

The Council recommends to the Oregon State Board of Higher Educa' 
tion, specifically Oregon State University, Portland State Univer- 
sity, Southern Oregon State College, and to Linfield CcLllege, 
that they: 

• establish a coninon definition for vocational teacher 
competence and coordinate establishment of competencies 
as graduation requirements; 

• cooperati vely* or individually , identify discrepancies 
between their vocational program objectives desired 

by vocational education practitioners for purposes of 
program or curricula revision; 

• systematically review the course content of preservice 
vocational teacher courses for their relevance to Iden- 
tified teacher needs and for purposes of adding appro- 
priate practical experiences; 

• continue the practice of conducting annual followup 
studies of recent graduates; improve study procedures 
as necessary and beneficial; and use information ob- 
tained from these studies for program revision, design 
of instructional strategies and curricula planning. 

The Council recormie'Ads to the Oregon State Board of Higher Educa- 
tion, that they: 

• cooperatively with the Superintendent of Public Instruc= 
tion and the Oregon State Board of Education, review the 
relationship between Oregon State University and the 
Personnel Development Center for purposes of establishing 
policy to guide both the preservice and inservlce of 
vocational teachers ; 
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• cooperatively with the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion and the Oregon State Board of Education, review the 
basic question of who should deliver inservice teacher 
and administrator training for vocational education and 
consider any related policies and criteria and their im- 
plications for future funding levels and formulas^ 

t coordinate the approval of inservice training courses and 
activities to facilitate satisfaction of certification 
requi remen ts ; 

The Council recormiends to the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion and the Oregon State Board of Education, that they: 

e conduct* in cooperation with the Oregon State System 
of Higher Education, a study of vocational teacher in= 
service training that: (1) describes the current pro- 
gram; (2) describes the content and strategies desired 
by practitioners; and (3) describes necessary and suffi- 
cient procedures for coordinated delivery of inservice 
training; 

t prepare a comprehensive plan for providing teacher in- 
service training in both teaching and technical skill areas 

t cooperate with teacher prepaGfition insti tutions * to es- 
tablish an operational definition for vocational education 
''Leadership Development" which can be used as a guide for 
the design and conduct of such activities. 

Section VI Council Policy 

After a discussion of types of evaluation studies* this section 
concludes with the following additional recommendations: 

The Council therefore recommends that: a policy be established to 
review the status of reconiTiendatlons made in annual studies and 
that each review be published as a Council report. 

Therefore, the Council reconMiiends that: priority consideration be 
given to further study of vocational education inservice training 
and especially to a study that: (a) describes current practice; 
(b) identifies critical elements of demonstrably effective pro- 
qrams ; (c) describes resources al located to inservice training in 
Oregon; and (cl) supports reconiniendations which will result in an 
improved inservice^ trainincj proqrcUi) for vocational otlucation prac- 
ti tioners , 



PEMS1L V_ANI A 



The FY 1^77 evaluation report of the Pennsylvania Advisory Council 
on Vocational Education includes descriptive and statisticaUdata 
covering 1963 through fiscal year 1976, The data cover enrollments 
in vocational education by educational level and by program; esti- 
mates of unmet needs for vocational education in Pennsylvania by 
geographical region; enrollments by sex in major programs in selec- 
ted vocational courses for 1975-1976; racial and ethnic distribu- 
tion; vocational student organizations; expenditures by source of 
funds; and employment record for completers and early leavers at 
postsecondary level. 

Advisory Council activities are reported for 1976-77. These in- 
cluded formal and infonnal cooperation with the Bureau of Vocation- 
al Education and the Research Coordinating Unit for Vocational 
Education^ Three Council members served on the State Board of Edu- 
cation's Task Force Studying Certification and Preparation of School 
Guidance Counselors and Vocational Teachers. Fifteen Council mem- 
bers served on the panels of SACVE-sponsored public hearings held 
in Erie, Scranton, Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh, Sumnaries of 
these hearings are included in the report. They were also forward- 
ed to the Bureau of Vocational Education, the Department of Educa- 
tion* and to the Bureau's State Plan Task Force. The Council was 
actively involved in the review of the State plan for vocational 
education, participating In sessions in which subgoals and objectives 
for the plan were discussed. The Council was also represented on 
the 107 Planning Committee. The Evaluation Comnittee of the Coun- 
cil met with the director of the Research Coordinating Unit and dis- 
cussed completed projects, works in progress, and plans for further 
research. In the spring of 1977 the Council sponsored Forum III 
in Lancaster, a two-day meeting attended by businessmen, labor lea- 
ders and local educational administrators. Council a^lso initiated 
technical assistance activities in support of local advisory councils 

The Council is confident that because of the work of Its Public 
Hearings Committee there was a direct relationship between citizens 
of Pennsylvania and decision-makers in developing the State plan. 
The Council received a draft copy of the State plan for 197H'B2 
in April 1977, The Council is concerned that the go^ls adopted for 
the plan in preparation differ from the goals of the previous State 
plan, making the task of evaluation of accomplishments under the 
previous plan more difficult. The State plan would be more useful 
if there was a detailed analysis of existing problems, and whore* 
it should be f\\jv years from now. Another problem that thu Cuunc il 
finds In pvaluating the State plan is the lack of any hudqotary fi- 
qurns assiqnpd to the Viirious activities that dre^ dosigntuj to achipvt* 
thf^ objoctivus. The report includes a list of sugfH^stions imdp by 
the Council for the Implementation of several announccHl state f|oals 
tor vocational educdtlon. It also iriclijfles d suiiBiiary of 'Amv 
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preliminary staff research on iwb^TTilt^t supply and demand 
factors and some published reseftf^cor>ducted or administered 
by the Research Coordinating Unit. 

The reconTTiendations included in the FY 1 977 report include four ; 
policy recortmiendations covering: rGorgam" zation of the^depart'-'^ ' 
ment of education, articulation, adequate funding, and career edu- 
cation, and 20 prograin reconirnenda t i ons covering: AVTS planning; 
vocational education/manpower cooperation; inservice career edu- 
cation and other educator training and certification; job place- 
ment and followup; labor market data validity, utilization, and 
niethodology ; prograni dcios^ and elimination of bias; special 
education; youth groups; d i ssenii na tion of research findings; and 
the assignment of the State Advisory^ Council on Vocational Edu- 
cation to servo also ds the State Advisory Council on Career Edu- 
cation. 



PUERTjD RICO 



The eighth annual evaluati^ report of the Advisory Council on 
Vocational and Technical Education for the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico for fiscal year 1977 includes sections on evaluation of goals 
and objectives; high skills education program; technical education; 
postsecondary programs; employer perceptions; physical and equip- 
ment facilities; and evaluation of the extent to which advisory 
^ council reconmendations have received due consldtration. Material 
in the appendix includes questionnaires used in a survey of em- 
ployers, faculty, and students with response rates and suggestions; 
and a table giving data on enrollments and expenditures from 1966- 
67 to 1976-77. An introduction describes evaluation scope and 
procedures and lists Council recorrfncndations , 

The report states that the CommonweaUh plan for vocdtional educa- 
tion identifies goals* objectives, activities, expected outconies, 
and budget for their achievement. The Cbuncil notes that while ' 
outcomes in terms of student enrol Inient can be measured, it is dif- 
ficult to ascertain whether the objectives themselves are valid and 
appropriate. It Is also noted that the Council found it Impossible 
to determine whether particular activities achieved the expected 
outcomes because of the general statements in the annual report on 
Vocational, Technical and High Skills Programs. It is recomriended 
that annual reports from the Department of Education focus on the 
individuals and groups mentioned in the annual plan so that program 
and activity accomplishments can be clarified, 

Geni^rdl conclusions of the Courujil call for a more integrated ap = 
proach on the part of the planning staff; a^re-appraisal of the 
distribution of rosourct^s between occupational and non-occupdtional 
voctiti{)nal <Mlucation; improvenient In labor supply and demand data 
and in timing of funding information; and accountdbi 1 i ty for per- 
formancp, which would recjuire measurable objectives, 

fhi* Council includes in its eiqhtfi annual evaluation report ari 
analysis of the results of a c|ues tionna i re survey of the Tool and 
Die Mak1n(j Afjprent i cesh i p Program, and of [)ostsecondary t<*cfini( aT 
cMluration [jrogniins offered at San Juan Technological Insritutfs 
Punct^ Fechno 1 og i L<i 1 Institutes (luayamo Vocational -lechn leal !)Cfioul 
and Mafiati Vocational - rechnicdl School. [argot populations w<*ro: 
faculty, graduates of tfii^ [jrocjrams, and emf)loyf*rs of these ciradu 
dtes* Analysis uf the t|uei L lonnd i rt* rr*s\mns^s is rtrcompflnipd hy 
A(jvisory Council (orultJsions arHl spMcific r«»( oiiinenda 1 1 oris . Addi 
tional infonnatitjn on physical and eguipment faiilitlcs Wds uh 
taini'd hy onsitj* inspiMtitiri of i ns f i f u t i oris , 

Ar) I'Vii 1 ua t i on is givon of tfii' i'xtt»iil to wfiKfi previous r e'c uniiii'rulu 
tlnns of thf' Advisory ( t)uri( ll havt* rtM iMViMi duc^ t orr. I (iMrii f Ino 
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The' rtM urTri»>ntla 1 1 nri% of *M»^ fUiht^i Anr^i^i * valuation riUKirt in- 
c: 1 udP the fol 1 nwinq : 



tridt thf ()b it»c t 1 vt'H m ttie arfUij! piar^ be expressed 

t>d f f her** ijv ( on t i m utni chi rt 1 1 1 Oci t i om t) / itw 1 ucd 1 druj 
r^eqU'ridl art'js t',e * or-'.u 1 a t ujfi uf int^ annual plari, 

that uins 1 dera t ion ho t^iven to dssi^n funds froti) the 

Mijf ^;.MM. lal 1. 1 n s 1 >lf ' f\i M nn t^u (|ivtM) t(> doc Ofi t r'd 1 i ^ i riq 
iMi] 1 nip i i t V uu} Mio purn has 1 no f ufiL 1 1 on at tho Tool 
jMO [ )r iL'hH : that ^MdtorMals tar) bo roqu i s 1 1 i onod 

,H) i [Mid rn rr O ^ f Oi. t 1 VO 1 V ^ 

tnat -f.^^s ':* : a' tht^ Ti)u] and ?\v hc-v)] bo [Muvidod 
v^itn ^'^^1 I -.Ml. or inntation to tht^ jotj rnarkut and with 
? MijfTM I n senviiO to vrnH't fhoir^ ^[)t*cial noO(1s ; 

th.it ml in-sor^vicp trdinirH] proiiranis bo nro\idod 

wh n h n r f>' 1 twan t to V\p pa rt u u I ar^ t^*ach i rn] skills 
f.nedf 1 hy I ns t fMiL tor^s in the* fool ami Oie Schoni ; 

'na* .priial prMiy i s Wsns = iio vk\i\v in thr [)utlcjrt tnr now 
,iM.i tn datt' r'lju i (init'fi t at tfio Tot)l and Dio Sthool; 

*h,jt tip ]fM t I v»--, and ac h i n yt'fnt^fn s in fiujh skills tr<nri- 
in.] pr'n()rci(Ms tnr adults hr Si)!M i f i od in ttMlir.. of tht^ 
.\iU]nu' fjf MiuwNsjqn .in^j nt sMlls poF^f orindOM* (jn tht' ]o(): 

f t Ml f ( inihi M on un niqfi si- ills, trsnnifni prcjjjraiMS ff)r 
adults mtlutl'' a l)rj*ahiowfi shnwiruj trsiinirHj [)y fhi' ( oiii- 
Ihirry' . in hin.iS!- [)i'r SfHirn* 1 .Hid f f inniruj [ir nyitji'd hy filofi 
s M I I s 1 ns f rii! f «)r s nr mwo, ij I ! an t , with d i s t r i hu t H)n of 
f lJf)d^ \u\ *sM h t y[)!' s» f t ii\ HI i ru] i 

rvwJudflon and rnyifw nf ttir i urr 1 1 u I uii) In- madt^ 
ti) or ijrf tti ini-ir.in i* wfu'tfll*!^ t fit^ Mjr rt^fit tur i ii. iilum is 
r r 1 « ' s ■ n f , t n d j ' f f I ' i t i y ? ' , 

that Mhmm^ ( fUi f 1 fujnd ^s f rnnd^ hon 1 nq nf fho nriontation 

i f 1 i 1 4 i ) u n • . ! ' I I r M ] . r f V 1 ! ! ■ \ f ( j ( M i ■ , t s r ! f ! f 1 d , U V s t i j d r n t s \\\ \\\r 
■ U * SI ! > f < Miip j i } yjii* 'f i t n j > j lu r f ij fl M I i " S , 

t h,i I . . (M t I nu i M ij J ' f f f M I I It- Hw! Or fill I u I I" 'v^ijp , ! inl I i ' ■. 1 1 1 
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Postsecondary Vocational and Technical graduates in 
order to improve the current method of enrollment f 
planning; 

that greater local participation be made in enrollment 
planning so that the number of graduates in each area 
be adjusted to local market conditions; 

that plans be made to investigate the reasons for the 
high percentage of "drops" in the postsecondary pro- 
grams and a realistic action plan be formulated in 
dealing with this problem; 

that an evaluation of the effectiveness of in-service 
professional development programs be made in order to 
insure that the objectives of these programs are at- 
tained; 

that where possible, local administration be permitted 
more freedom and flexibility in hiring" so tl>at particu- 
lar program needs can be satisfied more quickly; 

tha't listing of equipment and physical facilities in 
need of installation and repair by school and program 
with estimated costs be made in order to ascertain the 
scope of the problem; 

V 

that a realistic budget be made with a plan of action 
in order to provide repair services on a regular and 
consistent basis for equipmenjt, and facilities; 

that steps be taken to secure the proper^' accreditation 
for the technical schools; 

that Vocational, Technical and High Skills area initiate 
steps with the regional colleges in Puerto Rico to co- 
ordinate an adequate information system on technical 
and vociational education manpower in Puerto' Rico which • 
would enable the government to allocate its funding as - 
evenly as possible; 

that greater coordinating efforts be made between the 
school and employers in order to improve communications 
in the following areas: curriculum content relevantvto 
employers* needs; employment opportunities; internship 
training for teachers; 
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that the Vocational, Technical and High Skills area study 
the possibility of a cooperative undertaking with the 
regional colleges In Puerto Rico to improve the technical 
education program. 
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RHODE ISLAND 



The Rhode Island State Advisory Council on Vocational Education 
bel leves' that adequacy of opportunity continues to be the State*s 
most critical vocational education issue. For this reason, the 
eighth annual evaluation report deals once again with this topic, 
The report examines the State's major delivery system for vocational 
education at the secondary level the nine area vocational -tech- 
nical facilities. Then Rhode Island is compared with the other 
five New England States as to vocational education enrollment and 
expenditures. The overall purpose is to present an assessment of 
whe^e Rhode Island stands in providing vocational education for 
its citizens. 

The summary of findings includes the following statements^ 

.Although the area facilities constitute the State's 
most significant vocational education delivery system 
at the secoitdary level, by 1977 they werfe at maximum 
capacity with an enrollment of approximately 5,000 
stude;its which represents only 13 percent of the grades 
10-12 public school population. 

The relatively high cost of tuition at eight of the 
facilities appears to have held down enrollment of 
students from sending comnuni ties. 

The Administrative Plan does not require communities 
to meet enrollment quotas. Because sending communi- 
ties have failed to meet their quotas, host communi- 
ties have enrolled a disproportionate number of stu- 
dents from their own communities. 

In 1975-77 all but one of the host communities exceeded 
their enrollment quotas, some by as much as 200 per- 
cent, while all but two of the sending communities 
fell far short of ^their quotas, some by as mth as 80 
percent. 

Where disproportionate enrollment exists the area facil-- 
ity has become a predominantly local rather than region-' 
al school, contrary to the purpose of the Administrative 
Plan, 

The brief experience of one area facility with the skill 
center approach shows that the communities involved 
came much closer to meeting their enrollment quotas 
than other communities throughout the State. 

When Rhode Island was compared with the other New England 
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states for FY 1975: 



• In vocational iducation enrollment per thousand pop- 
ulation, Rhode Island, was fifth with 40,87, Connec- 
ticut had 82, 8S and Maine 70, 8L 

• In total secondary vocational education as a percent 
of tne population 15-19 years of age^ Rhode island 
was fourth with 37.401. Connecticut (84.241) and 
New Hampshire (72.001) led the region, 

• When secondary school enrollment was adjusted so 
that only programs that typically enroll senior 
high school students and that lead to employment 
upon graduation were counted, Rhode Island feVl to 
last place in the region with 16.33% of the popula- 
tion 15-19 years of age ^enrol led. Connecticut led 
with 27.45% and Massachusetts was second w1tK 21,04%, 

• When adjusted vocatiorval education secondary enroll- 
ment was measured as a percent of total secondary 
enrollment, Rhode Island was in fifth place with 
25.72%, Connecticut led with 36,03%, and Massachu- 
setts was second with 32,88%, 

• In postsecondary enrollment as a percent of the pop- 
ulation 20-24 years of age, Rhode Island was in fifth 
place. New Hampshire led with 4,50% and Maine was 
second with 4.061, 

• In adult enrollment as a percent of the population 
25-64 years of age, Rhode Island was in last place 
with 1.04%. Maine led with 4,00%, and Vermont was 
second with 3,26%, 

In 1977 Rhode Island Junior College operated one pilot 
postsecondary program in an off-campus location -- the 
Newport Area Vocational -Technical Facility. 

In 1977 the Pureau of Vocational Education funded satel- 
lite programs which were administered by area vocational- 
technical facilities, A satellite program is one that 
Is located at a site apart from the facility. 

When Rhode Island was compared with the other New Eng- 
land States for the interval FY 1971 through 1975: 

• An analysis of average Federal vocational expenditures 
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as a perctnt of average total vocational education 
expendltuf^s showed that Rhode Island, with 27AB%, 
relied mora on Ftderal funds than any other New England 
State. 

§ In average State/local vocational education expenditures 
as a percent of average total vocational education expend- 
itures* Rhode Island was 1n last place with 72,16%* The 
region's leader was Massachusetts * with 91,93% and 
Connecticut was second with 86, 04%, 

• When the average ratio of State/local to Federal ^ 
vocational education expenditures was computed, ^Rhode 
Island was 1n last place with 2,59/l\ Massachusetts 
led with 11.40/1, followed by Con^cticut with 6,16/1 
and Vermont with 5,95/1, 

9 Rhode Island^was third in New England in per capita 
income with $7*216*83* slightly behind Massachusetts 
fcqt^ $7|296.09. But Rhode Island was last in average 
per capita State/local expenditures with $8,94, Mass- 
achusetts led with $23,80 followed by Vermont with $16,80, 

Rhode Island's relatively low regional position in enronment 
and expenditures could mean that it suffers a competitive 
dlsldvantage 1n economic development t because the State 
appears lass able to provide enough job training to support 
prospective and existing Industry* 

The report Includes recomriTendations in areas of , vocational -tech- 
nical facilitieSs enrollment, and expenditures. 

The Council recommends: 

9 that the Board of Regents revise the "Administrative Plan 
for Vocational -Technical Education in Rhode Island" by* 
September 1, 1978, The revised plan should provide for: 

- the development by the Bureau of Vocational Education 
of a standardized method of computing tuition for the 
area vocational -technical facilities and for programs 
administered and operated by the area facilities; 

- compliance by host communities with the standardized 
method of computing tuition; 

" mandatory annual tuition payments by sending communi* 
ties to host communities in an amount equal to per- 
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student tuition cost multiplied by ^hfollment;" 
quotas set in accordance with the Administrative Plan; 

an annual audit by the Bureau of VQeatlBnal Educatidp 
of each host cOimiunity's computatloh of tuitlooi 

the administration and operation by« the area fa- 
cilities of programs located at sites other than ; 
the facilities tf^mselvisi: 

the optional establ 1sfip»nt &f "tuition charges fpr 
satenite programs tq ^'Bi . goj^ffed* by ^the same quota 
and tuition guidelines thSt appIv" to eqrQEllmerft in / 
the area facilltfes theinsfelvi^^^^ ' ^ 

Hhe^aSllgnmenf to eich'^area faclTity ofj^^A ^ 
facility coordinator* at least one poo|5ei|^tivte e^u- 
Qati'on coordinator," and sufficient guldafKe^ couj^selors 
to matntafn ajratio of on^(T) coyhieTor for e^ 
two ^huiicfred $^00) studinti / , :s 



St%t^ reimbAftMlnt |to the^ost ^com^ of/ sal 
ries w a^K^ dO(^rd1h^tors , teraperati'^fe eiuca- 



a- 



tlon 




prdi n|t0rr. ahd girt dancev coyhfe lors ; 

a cieaf defip^twrjfoV' roles* .duties res^oni|ibi^- 
Ities of ^irfea, cbofdinators, cMperatlve edu#at1o?l 



coardinators and guldan 



ounsel^St' 



thW^ the Boffd o|^7S|0nt5^ development of at 

least ^nd r«ional'M6catTonaT 'education school district 
under 'the^jL^^ qf 16r^-T thro^h 16n3-24 of the 

tRhoiie I$1a^ Qaneral^^ «tf1th the objeOrtiv 

dl&^tct begin "operaftng for the 197g- 



tffhavi 
19180 S( 



The Counci 1 '*recbmrpends t 




g Sucii 4 
oof yeafp 



lC Boari=«f ^e^nts support artd implement program 
^at ^development tweasures that i»uTd move the Stat 
^aTJz'atlbn of the ^al adopted By^^h^ Board of 
pf^rovidlni opportunities foi?^^ ^f the Stdte*s 
senior h^igh school students by T980 to enroll in 
nil edupatlon programs leadlng^to e^ployTOnt; 



• that tht Bureau of Vocational Educatloh contihue^to en- 
courage and fund satell Itf programs administered and op- 
erated by the area vocatjonal -technical facilities; 



<t that the Bureau of Vocational (Education continue to en- 
courage and fund programs tha^ provide for maximum use 
of area vocational-technical facilities and which serve 
a wi^ variety of students, ilncluding those who are po- 
tential dropouts; \ 

• that postsecondary and adult vocational education pro- 
grams be expanded \ 

a) by Rhode Island Junior Colleg^ and the other public 
institutions of higher tSucHion using the nine 
area vocational -technical facHities to operate 
both certificate and degree programs, and 

b) by the State Department of Education encouraging 
the establishment of special technical institutes 
in the area vocational -technical facilities under 
the provisions of 16-30-1 of the Rhode Island 
General Laws; 

• that the Bureau of Vocational Education allocate a portion 
of capital development funds, if they become available, to 
the conversion of vacant facilities for vocational educa- 
tion users, provided that^ the major maintenance and equip- 
ment replacement needs of' the existing area facilities 
are met; 

• that the Board of Regents allocate^ 1n addition to State 
funds already committed to vocational education, an an- 
nual amount of vocational education program funds, start- 
ing in the 1979-1980 school year, equal to one-half the 
annual vocational education Federal grant to Rhode Island 

In the previous year; ^ / 

• that the Board of Regents elevate vocational education 
capital development proposals to the highest position in 
priority among all the educational projects submitted 

to the Governor and the State Deparbnent of Administration 
for their consideration. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 



Section I of the eighth annual report of the South Carolina Advl- 
iory Council on Vocatlondl and Technicil Edycatlon covers gtneral 
conclusions on vowtt^al education; cormiendatlons of the State 
Board of Education and the State Board for Technical and Compre- 
hensive Education; and reconinendations directed to these same 
boards • ^ 



The genertf conclusion of the Council is that the delivery systems 
for vocationil education in South Carolina are excel lent^ providing 
equality of access with respect to geographic location* race* and 
sex; and offering programs that are educationally effective as well 
as cost effective. It is anticipated^ however* that problems may 
arise from some features of P,L, 94-482; from constraints of State 
and Federal funding; and from an apparent trend towards static or 
declining enrollments. 

Recommendations to the State Board of Education and to the State 
Board for Technical and Compi%hensive Education refer to the second- 
ary and postsecondary levels respectively. 

It is recommended that both boards emphasize the incorporation of 
instruction on economic concepts, productivity, desirable work 
habits, and personal responsibility in all vocational and technical 
programs. 

Continuation of efforts directed towards better articulation be- 
tween secondary and pstsecondary level vocational -technical pro- 
grams is recommended to both boards. 

At the secondary level it is recommended that the State Board of 
Education: 

• intensify efforts to make vocational education programs 
better known to prospective students * potential employers, 
and the public at large; 

9 explore ways to accommodate more students within the 
existing vocational facilities; 

t convey to the local school districts and to vocational 
education administrators that the State Advisory Council 
1s vitally interested in effective utilization of local 
advisory committees and will make technical assistance 
available for this purpose. 

At the postsecondary level it is recomTOnded that the State Board 
for Technical and Comprehensive Education: 
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take positive measures to prevent Increiases^pnon- 
Instructlonal costs at either the State or Inltltu- 
tlonal level i 



• concentrate on obtaining more private and public local 
support for existing technical education programs; 

Section II includes five topics. 

Topic A touches on problems anticipated in connection with P,L, 
94-482 with special reference to: the five-year state plan; the 
grants to assist In overcoming sex bias; and special programs for 
the disadvantaged* An analysis of enrollment trends is also given 
showing an overall increase of only 2,4 percent in occupational 
programs at the secondary level and a decline of approximately 9.5 
percent at the postsecondary level. 

Section B refers to a special report* Status of Program Articu - 
lation Between Vocational and Technical Education in South Carolina , 
published in January* 1977. In this report the Council identifies 
eight curriculum areas in which there has been considerable progress 
in articulation and notes other curriculum areas which are not 
and need not be amenable to articulation. 

Topic C reports the visitation of four vocational education 
institutions by Council committees. 

Topic D includes a series of statements concerning existing con- 
ditions in institutions of higher education in South Carolina which 
show an urgent need for a state-wide master plan. 

Topic E lists SACVE recommendations as stated in the FY 1976 report 
and gives the responses of the respective State Board to each re- 
commendation. 

Section III reviews Council activities for the year. These include: 

• input to the annual evaluation report under the di- 
rection of the evaluation committee; 

• sponsorship of Council publications; 

• participation in committee meetings and in Council 
meetings ; 

• participation in activities at the regional and national 
level 
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represintation on the State Plan Cormittee and 
participation in public hearings on proposed rules 
and regulations for the new legislation; 

structured, intensive visitations at four vocational 
education institutions; 

expansion of Council membership from fifteen to 
twenty-one* 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 

The iighth annual ivaluatlon report of the South Dakota Advisory 
Council for Vocational Education recognizes the substantial pro* 
grtss made In the past several years but expresses the Council's 
concern that South Dakota itill falls short of meeting the voca- 
tional needs of many students* Special emphasis Is directed 
towards removing the lirrlers that would prevent access to the' 
vocational education system whether these barriers are Inadequate 
space and facilitieii insufficient qualified instructional staff; 
failure to provide alternative programs necessary to achieve aca- 
dfmic competency, or failure to provide career exploration pro- 
grams which could prevent future frustration. 

Tables are presented showing employrent opportunities in 1977 as 
they relate to vocational education programs* with projections to 
1981. Data are given by instructional program for: current em» 
ployment; projected expansion and replacement needs i projected 
labor supply from vocational ^ucatlon completion at the secondary 
and postsecondary levels and from other sources. Total projected 
expansion and replacement needs over all programs is 9,864 for 1977 
Total projected labor supply from all sources is 9,885. Within 
the instructional program areas for 1977 projected expansion and 
replacement needs exceed projected labor supply in agriculture, 
distributive education, health occupations, gainful home economics, 
office occupations, and technical education. The reverse is true 
for trade and industrial occupations. 

Tables are also Included the report showing trends in vocation- 
al educational enrollment (increases from FY 76 to FY 77 in occupa- 
tional home economics and in trades and industry and decreases in 
agriculture, distributive, education, business and office, health 
occupations, and technical occupations); and in instructional costs 
(intreases in all programs but occupational home economics at the 
secondary level and in all programs at the postsecondary level). 

Cost per student analysis in each program shows an increase from 
FY 76 to FY 77 in agriculture, distributive education, and useful 
home economics and a decrease in all others at the secondary level. 
At the postsecondary level there is a percentage increase In all 
programs ranging from 3.8 percent in occupational home economics 
to 60.7 percent in technical occupations. Funding at the State 
level has increased from $500,000 in FY 71 to $^250, 000 in FY 78. 
Federal funds received In FY 7.7 /to tailed $2, 236,337. 

w 

A breakdown by general category^.of the distribution of Federal 
funds for FY 77 shows the -Pollowing: secondary, 16 percent; post- 
secondary, 39 percent; handicapped, 10 percent; disadvantaged, 15 
percent; administration, 9 percent; guidance, 2 percent; teacher 
training, 3 percent; and adult, 6 percent. 
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The rtpoft lists five Council recomnendatlons which were developed 
as a result of publlo meetings, special committee meetings, legisi 
tive hearings I employer Interviews, and student needs assessment. 
The areas covered in the recommendations include the followinq: 

• elimination of sex bias and sex stereotyping in voca- 
tional education at the secondary and postsecondary levels 

t retirement of work experience or a specially designed 
internship for certification of vocational quidance 
counselors ; 

t specific provisions concerning functions and actual 
utilization of local advisory committees as part of 
the legal contract between LE^s and the State Division 
of Vocational Education; 

• additional funding and greater priority for adult voca- 
tional education programs for occupational upgrading 

or retraining; 

i implementation of a responsive P^^^m for articulation 
between secondary and postsecondpjJgcAtional education 
programs. 
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TENNESSEE 



The FY 1977 annual evaluation report of the State Advisory Qouncil 
on Vocational Education i^epresents a year-s study* During this 
time the Council has made firsthand observations in a number of 
vocational institutions within th^ State; has partlclpatGd In forums 
and public hearings on vocational education and studied reports 
from these hearings; has received reports from mombers of the State 
staff for vocational education; has studied the State plan for vo- 
cational education; and has participated in conferences and work- 
shops. The eighth annual report is based on evidence gained in 
the preceding activities. / 

Qne section of the f^eport gives the Council's answer to the ques- 
tion: to what extent were Tenrtessee's goals and objectives for vo- 
cational education as set forth in the 1976-77 State plan met? 
The plan itself gives goals, objectives* and projected outcomes 
for 1977. The Office of Statistical Services in the Division of 
Vocational Education supplied all data related to actual outcomes 
achieved in 1977, The objectives examined in the report were 
those relating to numbers of students participating in vocational 
education programs at the secondary, postsecondary » and adult levels 
to the numbers at each level 1n the special categories of the dis- 
advantaged and the handicapped; and to the administrative and su- 
pervisory personnel providing support services at the State and 
local level. Projected and actual outcomes are given also from 
the expansion of the Tennessee Management Information System; and 
for professional development in the form of preservice and inservice 
programs for teaching personnel. Objecti\M| and outcores are also 
noted for research and development and for^rograms designed to ex- 
plore alteriffetive procedures which enhance the career development 
of vocational students and assist students in making the transition 
from school to making a living. For the 22 objectives for which 
data are given In the reporti value of the actudl outcome for FY 1977 
was greater than the projected value 1n 15 Instances and less than 
the projected value in 7. The Council finds that vocational edu- 
cation is one of the fastest growing segments in the Tennessee edu- 
cational picture. The Council also believes that the enrollment 
growth has been in keeping with leading students toward realistic 
goals and is contributing to the economic development of the state 
of Tennessee. The report includes four specific cornnendations and 
eight recommendations. 

The State Advisory Council commends: 

f the State Board for Vocational Education and the State 
Department of Education for progress made in the imple- 
mentaf^or of the comprehensive vocational education plan. 

• the State Board for Vocational Education for establishinn 
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a systimitic proceduft for funding pfogrim Improvtffitnt 
projects. The formation of the Rtsearch awd Dtvelopment 
CofTinlttee fAde up of dapartmental staff and chaired by 
the Research Coordinating Unit Director, was a positive 
step tQward Increasad cQordlnatlon of applied researchi 
exemplary, and curriculum development activities. 

• the State Board for Vocational Education and the 01 vision 
of Vocational Education for its efforts to provide com- 
petency-based curriculum for vocational education pro- 
yrams. We believe that vocational education can benefit 
by having a departmental curriculum committee to formu- 
late lonq and short ranqe plans In competency-based vo^ 
cdtional curricul um. 

• the State Area Vocational Technical Schools for the pro* 
qress made in full utilization of facilities. At present 
ten Area Vocational -Technical Schools are providing pro- 
qrams on a double shift basis. 

The State Advisory Council recnnTnends : ^ 

• that the State Board for Vocational Education continue 
to develop and implement programs to assist school 
districts to effectively utilize lay advisory cofmittees 
for the purpose of advising their respective boards on 
the development, operation, and evaluation of programs; 

• that the State Board for Vocational Education encourage 
each local school board to establish and maintain job 
placement and followup services for students qraduating 
or leaving the public school system. This will include 
comprehensive high schools and vocational centers that 
have programs urtder the administration of local school 
boards ; 

i 

• that a workshop or study be planned and implemented 
jointly by the State staff, teacher education institu- 
tions, and the State Advisory Councjl to identify prob- 
lems with teacher education and solutions to those prob- 
lems ; 

f that qualifications for personnel b^ included in the 
State plan so that a unifonri method for selection of 
personnel be used; 

• that provisions of th^ btale plan be binding to the State 
Board, the Department of Vocational Education, and all local 
sys ter>s ; 

16^ 
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• that there be a stipulation of study time incorporated 
into Co-op, D.E. and work-study programs to insure that 
the student does not work so many hours that he neglects 
his classroom work. 

The Council states that it has reviewed the annual re jrt of the 
Tennessee Manpower Services Council and includes a section of 
that report which describes the CETA programs conducted coopera- 
tively with the Division of Vocational-Technical Education. A ' 
breakdown is given covering five percent fundsfor FY 1976 accord- 
ing to prime sponsor, participants served, and expenditures. 
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TEXAS 



The eighth .annual evaluation report of the Advisory Council for 
Technical-Vocational Education In Texas is entitled Vocational 
Education: Who*s Listening ? and is organized Into four parts. 
Part T includes a consideration of special characteristics of the 
Texas economy; the relationship between the unemployment rate and 
illiteracy; and the contributions of vocational education towards 
a solution of the economic problems of the individual and of the 
State, An analysis Is given of certain administrative concerns 
which have given rise to confusion about the respo^fc^i 1 1 ty for 
decision-making In vocational education. The AdvlM|P Counci 1 
recomniends : 

• that the State Board of Education conduct a complete re- 
view of State-level policy forrmtion and administration 
as it relates to vocational technical ^ adult, and man-^ 
power education in Texas, and that acti^.p. be taken to 
achieve the follov^lng: ^- 

clearly identify the responsibilities and role of 
the ComTiissloner of Education^ his deputies^ the 
Commissioner's Coordinating Council, and the Asso- 
ciate Commissioner for Occupational Education and . 
Technology In terms of vocational, technical, 
adults and manpower education at the local , state, 
and national levels ; 

identify the position within the agency that Is ■ 
responsible for day-to-day decision-making as 1t 
relates to vocational, technicaT, adult, and man- 
power education; 

• that the State Board of Education clearly delineate be- 
tween policy and administration; and identify the admin- 
istrative decision^making process and at what pbint in 
the process Input can be made by those intiresteA^|^j 
making such Input. ^ - ^ . r^ir ' 

• that the State Board of Education, In developing policy 
and providing leadership, give clear direction t|t voca- 
tional, technical, adult, and manpower educat1oi1:^n 

Texas. ^ ^ 

Part II details some of the rules and regulations of P.L. 94-482 
and Indicates the extent to which the Council has been able to 
implement the requirements during FY 1977. A tabula^tlon Is given 
of thirteen goals of the FY 1977 State plan with % breakdown unde 
each of the objectives with projected and actua],u|0'utcomes where 
such data were available. The report comme^^lfH^at much of the 



infortTiation on the accomplishments during FY 1977 was unavailable 
from the State Department of Occupational Education. The conclusion 
states that overall the goals and objectives have been accomplished 
at a reasonably high level. 

Part III includes a summary of Council projects and reports. These 
include: the Texas Personnel Interchange Program; the Vocational 
Planning and Evaluation Infonnation System; the Texas Student In- 
formation System; the Adult Performance Level Project; Texas In= 
dustrial Start-Up Training Program; Texas Post-Secondary Educa- 
tional Supply-Demand Information System; Regional Workshops for 
Local Advisory Councils; 1977 GovernorVs Conference. There is also 
a chart showing comparative data for the source^ management, and 
application of public funds used in technical vocational education 
and related activities for the years 1970, 1973, 1975 and 1976. 

Part IV is a brief summary of three charts and thirteen tables 
giving data on enrollments by grade level and by program; com- 
pletions and placement; minimum foundation-funded vocational 
teacher units by secondary school program; and funding by educa- 
tional level and by special target group. 
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TRUST TE RRITORY OF THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 



The eighth annual evaluation report of the Advisory Council on Vo- . ; 
catlonal Education of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 
Indicates that the two primary goals for FY 1977 were: to encour^'''f' 
age the development of vocational education programs and curricula 
in the area of marine resources and agriculture; and to promote 
the integration of technical and academic programs in secondary 
schools. It Is noted that these were really Council goals but 
that the State plan goals closely followed them. Concerning the 
first goal^ the report states that the Council and Trust Territory 
Department of Education have promoted the publication and distri- 
bution of curriculum materials in tropical agriculture and animal 
husbandry and have sponsored a workshop for agriculture teachers. 
No substantial progress has been made In the area of marine science. 
With respect to the second goal, the Council has officially en- 
dorsed a proposal for integrating the technical and academic pro- 
grams in the secondary schools. This proposal has now been form- 
ally approved by the Board of Education of the Trust Territory and 
District Directors of Education have been told to take posUive 
steps to adapt and implement its key ideas. 

The report notes the following critical problem areas: Improvement 
of articulation of vocational education programs between secondary 
and postsecondary levels; need for additional qualified vocational 
teachers; insufficient funds for upgrading the skills of vocational 
education teachers; need for curricula and programs in marine sci- 
ence; need for specific data on manpower requirements; improving 
the quality of the graduates from vocational education programs. 
These problems have been addressed during the past year by the 
Board of Education with the active support of the Council. Micro- 
nesian vocational teachers have participated 1n B.S. degree pro- 
grams at the University of Hawaii and in a summer school program 
at the Micronesian Occupational Center, There was also a one- 
semester program at the University of Hawaii especially designed 
for district vocational education supervisors. A specialist work- 
ing under contract for the United Nations Development Project has 
completed about 90 percent of a skills survey of thtj Trust Terri- 
tory which should give information on specific manpower require- 
ments. Research studies sponsored by the Council include: cri- 
teria for evaluating vocational education programs; curriculum 
material on economically val uable plants and trees that can 'be 
grown on atolls; publication of the second volume of Tropical Horti - 
cul ture for th^^econdj^ry^Sc^hoolj^ of Jiiust J^JTi tory. 

Part II of the report Includes overall conclusions and reconimenda- 
tlons of the Council in the following areas: studcMit oriented (B)k. 
teacher and teaching responsibilities (11); administration and 
public relations (10); occupatinnal preparedness (10); interfacinc) 
with Federal Job-training programs (6), and the Vocational Advisory 
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Council (6). The numbers in parentheses Indicate the total rec- 
omniendations in each area. 



Part 114 gives a tabulation of Council activities for FY 1977 and 
a detailed statement on the criteria for evaluating vocational 
education programs in the Trust Territory. The discussion groups 
these criteria in the following categories: student oriented; 
teacher qualifications* responsibilities, and certification; the 
learning institution, the vocational education coordinator and 
the district vocational education supervisors; sex stereotyping; 
postsecondary vocational education; and the Trust Territory Voca- 
tional Advisory Council, 
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Tife Utah State Advisory Council on Vocational Education gives to 
its eighth annual evaluation report the title: An Idea Whose Time 
Has Come . v ' 

The report begins with a series of advocacy statements for job- 
oriented education and answers some conmionly offered objections . 
Data are given from a Salt Lake Tribune opinion poll showing rela- 
tive importance of a trade school education and a college educa- 
tion today when compared with fifteen years ago. 

Ninety-seven percent of those polled considered a trade school 
education more important today than 1t was fifteen years ago; 
forty-two percent considered a college education more important 
today than 1t was fifteen years ago. 

?\ 

A tabulation is given of jobs in Utah by vocational education 
category, estimated for 1977 and projected to igSZ, with a break- 
down into new Jobs and replacement needs. It is noted that jobs 
related to vocational education currently total sixty-three per- 
cent and are expected to increase to seventy percent of the total. 
The unemployment rate In Utah was 5.2 percent in September 1977 
while that for the nation as a whole was 6.9 percent. 

A Council survey of employer manpower needs shows a shortage of 
skilled employees In Utah. Fifteen percent of the firms re- 
sponding have had to him qualified persons from out of state for 
a total of 369 jobs in fifty-one occupations. A general review 
of vocational eeucation completions from public^ private, and 
apprenticeship programs indicates a total output of 29,624 for a 
demand of 35,570. 

Other data show that while total postsecondary enroUments have 
stabilized, vocational postsecondary enrollments conttnue to rise. 
A breakdown of expenditures for instruction costs at postsecondary 
Institutions shows 15.1 percent for vocational education in fields 
which employ 8B,197 people; 54.4 percent for liberal arts in fields 
wliich are not directly related to Jobs. 

The report concludes witfi the following recommendation with the 
dccompanyiny expansion Into implementation: 

The inajor priority of the total education system in Utah 
should be to prepare students for their life's work, what- 
ever their choice may be. We must better relate the nut= 
put of students from the education system, both youru) 
[jeople and adults, with employment opportunities, both 
in IJtati tjnci tliroughout the nation. 



To implement this recommendation, it is the view of the Advisory 
Councn that the following actions should be taken by the State 
Board for Vocational Education and others: 

• The career education position paper adopted by the 
State Board of Education on May 12, 1972s and revised 
on March 9, 1973, should be fully implemented through- 
out the entire elementary and secondary school system. 
In the view of the Advisory Council ^ this 1s a great 
document which includes an excellent definition of 
career education and outlines in a comprehensive man- 
ner the programs that should be implemented to make 
career education a reality in Utah, Funds to fully 
implement the career education concept must be pro- 
vided by the Legislature, 

• Tha Advisory Council would like to ^.^e this position 
paper fully implemented and impactiny the school 
life of a majority of students by the 1981-82 school 
year. 

• It is the view of the Advisory Council that as the 
career education concept is implemented^ vocational 
education will flourish, since vocational education 

is a major part of career education and most of the " 
job opportunities are in the area for which voca- 
tional eaducation prepares students. 

• Although substantial p^gress has already been made 
in career education in Utah* point four of the posi- 
tion paper, which states as follows, has yet to be 
impteniented : 

"At high school graduation^ or at the time a per- 
^ ' son leaves school, each student will be assisted 

by the school system 1n being successfully placed 
at the next step of his choice. This may include 
entry-level employment ,m^l itary serv ice, techni- 
cal school, college, homemaking or any other tem- 
porary or permanent goal identified by the student ^ 
under wise counseling at the school. Such a step 
requires school personnel to provide for follow- 
up to ascertain the eHGctiveness of the sctiool 
program, " 

I he Boarc! for Vucational I ducatior] sfiould oncouracje ttie Board of 
Regents, the Legislaturn and institution presidents and dirochors 
to dGvel()[) [)rocjraiiis and take dcti()n in the following areas: 



i The mission and goals of each of the institutions 
sl)du1d be reviewed to assure that they include as 
o^ie of their objectives the need to prepare students 
nor their life's work and all that this implies. 

i The funding of post-secondary education should be re- 
viewed so a& to assure that adequate funds are avail- 
able so that students who desire to prepare for 
their life's work may have opportunities to do this 
in areas where jobs are available. 

• The use of Federal vocational education funds should 
be reviewed so as to make these funds available to 
begin new progranis and assure that they don't become 
just a part of the insti tutuion * s regular budget. 

• The funding at both technical colleges should be re- 
viewed to determine why the appropriations are lag- 
ging so far behind enrollments in relation to appro- 
priations and enrollments at other insti tutuions. 
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VERMONT 



The eightn aiinual evaludtion report of the Vermont Advisory Council 
' for Vocational -Technical Fducation consists of the findings and 
recommendations resulting from two Council studies, Study comiiiit- 
tees addressed the questions: 

How effective are procedures for replacing and maintaining 
equipment? 

How effective and efficient is the utilization of facilities? 

Questionnaire surveys based on each of these questions covered 
sixteen Vermont area vocational centers. The report includes a 
copy of each questionnaire with a breakdown of responses to indi- 
vidual items. There is also a detailed analysis of the implica- 
tions of the total response. 

With respect to the firbt question, the Councif finds that there 
is a serious and immediate need to purchase new and replacement 
equipment, and to maintain existing usable equipment. It finds 
also that an equipment inventory system is needed which will re- 
sult in an accurate and equitable annual forecast of equipment 
needs. The Council recommends: 




that the State Board of Education effect the develop- 
ment of a strong preventative maintenance program 
for^ vocational equipment at each area center; 

e State Hoard_ of Education design and implement 
rttTaHtTli syst^TT for the annual purchase of new 
replacement equipment. The cost of the system 
be supported by State funds (75:,) and local 
funrf^(?5::),' 

thdt t\ie State Board of Education place a high pri = 
ority c>^al location of State fundb for j)urctiasinq 
new and i^eplacement equipment Identified by the amor- 
tization System specified above; 

that the State Board of Lducation uricour^ayo local 
school ddiiiin i s traitors to use for vocational expenses 
tfiost^ furuls qtMunMt(Hi by voc.a t iona I tuitions, voca^ 
tinnal aid rnciMpts, and locdl tax receipts. 
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should be more equal access to programs for all students. Voca- 
tional education must be given a high priority in arranging daily 
schedules, and consideration must be given to extending the 
school day. 

Further, the Council envisions facili^ties being used for programs 
of career education and expanded secondary, adul t/postsecondary 
offerings. Programs to retrain for new skills and to upgrade 
existing skills, enabling Vermont*! labor force to compete in 
the employment market should be available to those in need. 
Other activities which the Council supports include staff develop 
ment workshops^, and forums dealing with current issues surround- 
ing vocational education. Participants should include not only 
administrators and faculty but also representatives from business 
trades, and industry. 

Tha CQuncil reconinends: 

• that the State Board of Education promote activities 
to assure and confirm the corlNpt that vocational 
education programs located at the area centers are, 
in fact sending=school programs located at the area 
center campus^ 

• that the State Board of Education encourage policies m 
to promote maximal use of area center facilities at ^ 
all sites. 



VIRGIN ISLANDS 



The eighth annual evaluation report of the Virgin Islands Advisory 
Council for Vocational Education is orqanized into three parts. ^ 
Part I includes the statement of the mission of the Divison of 
Vocationdl-Technical Education as given in the State plan for FY 
1977 and the following description of constraints in fundlnq and 
facilities: ^ 

During Fiscal Year 1977 the Division of VocatioWT^ 
Technical Education continued to be faced with the same 
difficulties whicfi existed during prior fiscal years. 
These difficulties are all related to the fact that; 

The funding for vocational education is $204,000 
rederal Governiiient funds, and 51,500,000 Virgin 
Islands Government funds. 

The shortage of funds, and the expanding school- 
age populatioru continue to make \t necessary fur 
sonie shcools to conduct double sessions; therefore, 
all desirinq students cannot be accofiMnodated in 
voca tiona 1 p rug rams . 

The limited amount of space and facilities contin- 
ues tt> cur^tail exparision of [)rogram offerings. 

Part II gives a lireakdown ut current cMirol liiients by ckIucnU inna 1 
luvel and hy t)rograiii for FY 197/ with cuiiiparati ve data for the 
inturval 19/3 to 197/. Other guantiLative data are tjiven fur: 
guidance anti counseling scr^vicc^s, c(K)[)urri t i ve ^Mlucation; studi'nt 
ortjani /a t ions ; pcjslsfK:ondary (Jt'ografiis; progriiiiis tor tfie disad- 
VdntacjtKl arid trjr tfic^ handicapfHKU careet^ awar'c'FK^ss [jrografiis, 
work-study procjrsims , iirid piMSonnel df*vt> I opmen L . 

Fart III (:t)V«M's tniiric i I fHlivitius witfi s[JCM:i(!l ri'fHr'pncc' to pdr- 
tici[)atjon in arid su[)pnra of Ihv Govtu^riur^ ' s lask I ore f for^ study- 
ifuj vuLaltofhil nt^uds , siHjnsorsfi i p ut Ihv Fer^sonnrl i)(*V(M 0[)iiU'r} t 
Spiiiinarv (j)uru i I fU'Ws It'ttpr , jrid public iiU'et. in<js . I ht* \n-\H)v\^ 
tCHK. lutif's witfi thf folluwing rtM oiiyiipfida I nnr, : 

Uie jlaLe plari shuuld be subiiiilted tu the Advisciry 
l^^HiHi 1 I p!lur fu DiMcmlM'r is! set tfhtt t fu* iiHMiihcM's will 
havr t.iiiiu to study it bcMurt* ffii- ( uunt il is askiMl \n 
tifjprovi' i f , 

Ihc Advisniy ( uuru il wishrs f() uIjI.jiii lupics nl ii'dcrai 
anri I U5 .1 1 FiU d' |( ' t ary ,i I I tu a t i nn . tor v(m .i f luna I i mIhc a ! mh 
tor 1 g// /M and I'i/H /'i. 



Trie Aclvisory Council requpsts a ffiepti no' wi th the State 
Bodrd of Vocdnofial 1 ducat lUfi at tno eirliest opportuiii ty 
to di-^cjHS tile Council's obser^vat ions and rocuninendat ions. 

Pjrti^jl.^r attentian sfiould bo paid to *illinq any or 
,>n positions on the Bo^rd of Vocational education so 
,5% nni ti) leopardizo Iih- c nn.t 1 nud t i on of ihi^ voLdluirial 

;ne i'Wijrul of IduLdtuwi and tru* Board ot/ yocdt iorial Ldu* 
f.jtiun sriould mtu^t as scnm as practu.al^y luasfbU^ in 
Dfdrf^ to disitiss diiiunu other tfnnc|S t he ju^f^'^'t^^ ' '^^^i policy, 

"Irir ?\.^sults of tht^ latusl study of thti Career Lilacation 
rrud^ani beind dune by the Otficti of Curriculuiu and In- 
',iriirtu)n shiiuld he nuule availatile tt^ tfio Advisory 
uuunu I 1 . 

Wt^ efidor^su thu payinent ol stipends tur vucatlofuil pdu- 
(ati'jn i ris t f^ur ttu^s to lipdradu tiieir skills = 

tHH uiiiiiinnd tliat tiie Uotird of Vocational 1. ducat iori 
.'fidnrs^ otf-islafid trsiininq \w teactiers witfi s[)iH ial 
fit'uds , suth as teac:nifU] '.;^rcial ('ducatitin studcMits, 

.sv r'etOiniiuMid tfi.H all (tuifisrlors 1)0 pfUsvidt^ri wlt^i ai1dl 
Mnfial t r .1 1 n i fHj' t ii updriidr thnir skills \w i\\Av to 
'.rrvo sjHMial npods , sia fi .is siUHial t'ducatiofi. 

iHuiiuMid that a', www \\ ufotiir-jub trainind as fnMj>s 
sar V tM' oivt^n tu vuiatiurial iHUualii)n sludofits in tlirir 
'.rfiior yj-ar, .ifid whtMT rM*r*d(*d, t rrinsfHjr ta t lojn ut funds 
t(U ( t air, pi u I iU I nil 1^^' providi'd to tlio IoIj '>iti'. 

roMJiiricnd t in f aiiriMilturo lu- rrvitali/od witli flM' 
t-. Ml) li sfiiiUMi I of tiilly ro'iUM**'*! t a riis '.fmps, with <i f rsu 
fiM .oiil ,ill tfic a t I a( hiiU'fif s iitM'dt^d. A pitkii[i f riJi ^ is 
.1 iHur'.sitv t!i this fM(Hjraiio A livr at ? trait is m 
til 1 ri Hill fill ai Mnd 1 nn In I odrr a 1 r*'du I t i nfi . . 
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niaintaining all equipTOnt used in vocational education. 
For .example, a inaintenance contract system should be 
explored. 

All of the above reconimendations are to be reviewed no 
later than six months from the date of submission to 
ee how many have been implenienti 
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.A significant risponse from the secondary completers €hows ^7' per* 
cent use the knowledge and skills from vocational educition Irt 
/their jobs. This question was not asked of those compljting post-, 
secondary and |dujt programs. Three-fourths of the inwviduals 
not available for employment are continuing educatidti at a highe^^ 

^level while others in this category list various reas " 
entering the labor market at this time. 

While these are positive results* many individuals still do not 
,^^ave acces^s to vocational ed-ucation programs and others do not 
/take advantage of .the^ opportunities which are available. Unerfl^ 
:pJo)fent continues to be high* while jobs requi ring tkilled train- 
Mhg remain unfilled. Labor demand and supply projections for , 
FY 1978 show the demand exceeding the available supRly provided 
by vocational education and ottier training sources in every 
major occupational area.,' Yet 18 percent of tTiose coiUpletlng ' 
V£)catioiial programs and aval labl*. for^ employment are reported'^at 
unemployed in the recent followup survey. 

In a research study conducted for the Advisory Council last year, 
Dun and' Bradstreet, Inc., found that more skilled positions con- 
tinue to be the mos't difficult for employers to fill, Respond-^ ^ 
ents indicated vocatiohal ^ducStion is important for proper job , 
performance as the ski Vl repjui red for the j^ob increase^, but a. * 
question about hiring practices indicated that as the skill needed., 
for the job increases, the average number of vocatjonal graduates > 
they hire decreases. 

Vocational education must continuously strive to better serve ' 
those who are enrolled in the program througlt the developnient of 
skills, knowledge, and attitudes needed to succeed and advance 
in the business and /industrial community. At* the same time, a 
concentrated effort must be made to provide access to vocational 
^programs for those who have not had ^hese opportunities in the 
past. Only through these efforts wili vocational:. education reach 
its full potential . ^ ^ 

other sections, of the eighth annual report cover: a position 
statement on sex stereotyping and sex discrimination; a summary ^ 
of problem areas and concerns Identified In five on-site reviews , . 
of. vocational education programs;' the response of the State Board 
of Education to previous Council r'ecommendatlons ; and the FY 1977 
CDuncirrecommendations with a rationale for each. These latte.r 
recommendations are as follows:/ ' - 

• that the SBE take action to improve communications be- 
tween vqcational education and the business and indus- 
trial community so an increased level of understahoMng 






about vocational aducat^^Mllvelopfd within this 
important sigment of oui 

that the SBE /take action to establfsh a statewide co- 
Jgram of vocatl^onal teacher educat1oi#1n 
''with the institutions of higher educa- 
fdlng such p^ogranfei 

_ _ the SBE,devBlop a policy handbook related to the 
administration of yocational education which will 
Identify policies for vocational education organized 
by various categories such as personnels program, 
. fiscal, evaluation; and generaU 

that -special assistance be provided to school divi- 
^ sions which have had difficulty, br have been unsuc- 
Icessful, in Implementing a program of employment 
counseling and job placement for high school leavers 
and gra^dyates confoming to the guidelines estab- 
lished by the State Board of Education; 

th^at tne SBE develop guidelines and standards for 
^^the establishment and operation of local advisory 
councils on'vocatlonal education; 

that the SBE Include relevant vocational education 
^ experiences in the certification requirements for 
school administrators; 

that the SBE seek high priority in tN fiovernor's 
Office and the General Asslmbly for FY 197^-80 voca- 
tional educati<>n. funding for the public schools and 
community colleges. - 
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The eighth annual evaluation report of the Washington State Advisory 
Council on Vocational 5fdttfation Is devoted primarily to the presen- ' 
tatlon of the data and ctnclusions of an Employer P erceptions 
Survey conducted by ,the Counci 1 with assistance of the services of 
Eastern Washington Umverslty. 

Mall questionnaires were sent to the personnel managers of each 
of 869 Washington employers., The response rate was 55 ,9 percent. 
The report consists of 17 tables gifl^ a tabulation of answers 
to the questions in gach of the six sedtions of the questionnaire. 
These include: att*1tude questions s attribute importance Questions; 
employee rating questions; m|Asure of success questions; open-ended 
questions; and classificatpa^' questions, for each of the tables 
the report includes a brief description of the data and a more de- 
tailed analysis of the highlights. 

Among the general conclusions of the survey the report mentions 
.the following: 

^ t In general* attitudes toward and perceptions of «cational 
educftion w(re favorable* % almost all attributea voca- 
tional education graduates were evaluate#1||ttai;^^^an or 
equal to graduates of other curriqul^, ^ 

85 percent of respondents agree or strongly agree that 
vocational education students shouTd be given more 
practical experience in their, training, 

• 83 percent agree or strongly agree that there ne^eds to 
be more contact between employers and educators, 

• 85 percent agree or strongly agree that local schools / 
should utilize the total resources of the cormunlty for 
training public^ private^ proprietary, business and 
in3ustry, etc. 

The report'-also includes a section on the consid&ration given by 
the State Board for Vocational Education to the Council's recom- , 
mendations for 1975 and 1976 and lists five detailed recommenda- 
tions for FY 1977 with an accompanying rationale for each. The 
FY 1977 reqommendations include the following: 

• sponsorship of a Leadership Development Conferen ce fdr 
Local Advisory Committees on VQcational Education ; 

• the development and implementation ofl^full range af- 
firmative action plan through philosophy and policy 
S'tatements and through the adoption of seven specified 
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state plan goals concerning racial minority groups, 
femali^i and physically or niejitally handicapped stu- 
dents i 



publication of an updated and revi 
Choices in Occupational Education^ 



edition of Career 



Training Opportuni - 
tles'ln-P ublic a^ Private Schools, ^Institutions, and 
Colleges in Washington State ; ^ « 

adoption of policy and whatever action is necessary to, 
assure that State vocational education teacher education 
institutions give adequate emphasis to the effective 
utiliiation of local vocational education advisorr"^om- 
mittees in the preparation of teachers and admin Istrat^^r 

use of six specified criteria which were ra 
the employer survey in evaluating the succ^s 
al education programs* ■ ^ 
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The eighth annual evaTuation report of the WeSliflrginlai State 
Advisory Council on Vocational Education is base^ ^Hjiiarily on 
the extent to which the Bureau of Vocational, Technical, and 
Adult Education was able to implement its goals and objectives 
approved by the State Board of Education and contained in the 
FY 1977 State Plan for the Administration of Vocationar Education 
in 'West Virginia. 

The State Board priorities with corresponding goals and objectives 
are listed. The mfithod of ev^uation used by. the Council in- 
cluded the formulation of specific questions concerning imple- 
mentation of goals and objectives* Answers to these questions 
were then obtained from staff persons within the BVTAE who were 
responsible for monitoring implementation of particular objectives 
Questions and answers are included in the report. Council evalu- 
ation comments complete the analysis. 

The following statemfents. are representative of the Ideas expressed 
in these comments. 

t We belle^^that the high utilization, rate of existing 
vocational education facilities pM^^es strong .sup^port 
for the Bureau to substantiate H^^Hd for additional ^ 
construction funds. ^'^^^ 

: A ^ 

• The development of a systematic .procedure for articu= 
lation among aTl levels of vocational education will ^ 
require more than "discussion in many informal confer- 
ences*" It will take a concerted effort on the part of 
the Bureau staff members to be continually aware of ^ 

^ * the goals, objectives ; and accomplishments of each of 

the levels of vocationy^ education under their super- * 
, v1sl6g* * 

• fts more local school ;systefte adopt a competency-based 
;,i^/^urr1culMm for their vofational education programs, the 

State Advisory Council encourages BVTAE to Initiate a 
pilot reporting system that will cormiunlcate students' 
competencies to potential employers. 

• When the activities of the State Mcupatlonal Information 
^Coordinating Comiittee come or/line< the West Virginia 

State Advisory Council on VocatWnal Education hopes to 
be invited to participate In an advisory capacity^ 1n 
the formulation and accountabll ity of program plans de= 
veloped by SOICC. , ' 

• Although the Bureau has encouraged the developfnent by 
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LEAs of a vocational cost accounting system, data 
collectid Indicate that counties throughout the State 
dd not yet have this capability. SACVE commends the 
Burfeau decision to continue to assign a high priority - 
to the implementation of a cost accounting system. 

report concludes with two > recommendation s : 

9 The West Virginia State Advisory Council recomrriends the 
Bureau study its ability to respond to the present plan- 
ning requirements and review its staffing pattenp^ to de- 
'termlne whether or not adequate attention can bi^glven 
to planning without inhibiting the normal day-to-day oper- 
ation of programs supervised at the State Tevel . With 
the Bureau needing to coordinate and maintain their own 
research and evaluation efforts, step up their capabili- 
ty to coTlect and compi 1b statistical data and continue 
the work required to .maintain the operation of the on- 
going activities, 'we believe the Bureau needs a more 
comprehensive planning system. Whether or not an improved 
system would entail a staff reorganization or the ad- 
dition of personnel specifically hired to work In planning 
and accountability, we don't know. We do, howe\^r* rec- 
* ommend that the Bureau begin an imraed^ ate study of their 
planning capability and brlngMt in line with whSt is 
required of them ^1n P. I, 94-482,/ ^ 

' • We recommend tffat the Bureau of Vocational, Technical 
and Adult Education begin irmiediately to develop strat- 
egies that will provide vocational students with^a real-, 
istic . Ippraisal of the energy and energy-related job 
mark#t in the next few years ^ ^ presently adequate but 
contlniallyi growing number (Jf^teachers need to become . 
familiaT With energy technologies and develop a means of 
Ipcoi^teNLtlng new methods into existing curricula. The 
preau nieds to continue Its national leadership^ by devel- 
I .oping new curricula covering a wide range of energy-related 
"programs. Students nee.d to be enrolling now in these 
'^^nergy-related fields to fill the job opportunities expected 
«Q beavailable by J 981 through 1983. 





WISCONSIN 

The Wisconsin MyHory Council on Vocational Education 'report for 
FY 1977 Includes: Council comments on the 1977-81 State plan; 
£ouncil comments on efforts to address sex role stereotyping; Coun- 
cil perceptions of Manpower Services Council vocational education 
relationships; Council perceptlWis of performance data related to 
vocational education In the secondary schools; 1977 Council recom- 
mendations and rationale; and progress report on previous Council 
recommendatlxins * 

As a result^of the Council's examination of the goals of the 1977- 
81 'State plani a number of issues are identified for^onsideration 
in future state planning efforts. They are detai led^elow: 

• Future State planning efforts sh^ld give consideration 
to including more specific language which details the 
monitoring efforts state agencies will undertake to meas- 
ure progress toward Jthe stated goals In each 3tate plan. 

• The accountability repp,?ts »newly required under the ? 
Amendments of 76 should Include a specific section de- 
tailing the State's progress toward meetir^ the goals 
set forth in the State Plan for Vocational Education 
In effect at the time of the issuance of the accounta- 

\ ■ bility report, * . . • - 

• c : i Such monitoring efforts should also include specific 

information relating to s^uccessful completion and success- 
ful placement of vocational educatiom graduates. 

§ Future State planning, efforts should more explicitly 
detail those activvtfes which will be accomplished by 
State agencies to achfbve the goals expressed' witnlh 
the State plan. 

• AdditlDnal and more qualitative language shoulcl be in- 
cluded 1n^ statements relating the benefits that par- 
ticipants wi 11 deri\?e from vo»fconal education programs 
reimbJ^sed tl^rough the Vocational fducatlon Act and in- 
cluded in thfe State Plan for Vocational Education, 

In the section of the report devoted to efforts to address the issue 
of sex equal i ty'j the Council notes that no firm commitment has been 
made to emp?5y a specialitt^or both the State Board of Vocational, 
Technical 5 and Adult EdiiBtion and the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion to assist in the elimination of sex role stereotyping/ There 
'^Is also no State funding devoted io meeting th€ direct costs of- 
activities and programs aimed at resolving sex role stereotyping 
probl ems , 
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The recommendations of the eighth annual evaluation report are 
that the State Board and the Department of Public Instruction; 

• refine the structure of the Statt plan to include clearer 
and more specific identification of the State agencies' 
efforts to achieve the goals contained within the plan; 

• develop teacher certification standards which will allow 
the anployment of VIAE certified staff to provide in- 
struction to students enrolled in high school programs? 

• employ consul tants. in sex role stereotyping as specified 
by the State Plan for Vocational Education; 

• provide Information lo State and National leaders and 
^ .USOE which wi]l dfcOment the progress achieved through 

TSest funding efforts and the unmet needs for vocational 
V ipriucation 1n Wisconsin; ^ 

f seriousl;jr Consider recomnending the completion of a 
college level course related to theBhiTosophy, prin- 
ciples or issues of vdcational edu^ion. for the certi- 
fication of all. .secondary sctool counselors; 

• develop a long range plan iFor vocational education 1n 
Wisconsin's secondary schools. It is further recommend^ 
ed that this long-range plan include specifically written 
goals and objegjive stl^enitfnts- which will project incre- 
mentai improvement in vocational education opportunities 
for high school -ydCfth and a x1me line by which these 
goals. will be accomplished;;^ ^ ; 

f provide at minimum, quarterly progress rept^s*^^:,thr. 
Council on the status of efiFQrts to provtdt;lQr>§^rar^ 
planning for vocational education in Wiscinsin's ,h1gh - 
schools; ^ ' , 

• develop administrSti ve policy^. which will encourage, voca- 
tional cGMfisultant followup In school districts which do 
not offer recognized, proflrams of vocational education; 

• study methoai'^^'Pilng to deterfTvlne if there are alter- 
native ways to- <the Project Metlj^^f dispersing funds 
which would provide for the^ :|a^^^cpuntabil 1 ty and im- 
pact while Improving on col6iefrecti veness and equal 

/^opportunity i^ obtaining funSsr 

• work coopeHiitlvely to secure gr&pter State and local 
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rasources for secondary vocational education in the 
future; 



contiruje to emphaslz^ the enrollment of all Ifeget 
groups into qua! ity' programs of vocational education; 

review certification standards for vocational teachers 
in an effort to, further emphasize the need for specific 
course work which will better prepare teachers for 



meeting the uniqui^needs of the ^Bfcdvantaged, handi- 
capped and other target groups. - 
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The eighth innual report of the Wyoming State, Advisory Gouncil 
for Occupational Iducation is organized in thrte sections. 

The first section considers State goals and priorities as set 
forth in the State plan. The Council considers that the goals 
presented are realistic in the light of the data |et forth on the 
present condition of vocational education in Wyoming. The objec- 
tives as stated were measurable. The Council was not able to 
evaluate the extent to which the FY 77 State Goals were met, as 
the Annual Report of Occupational Educatiofi was not available. 
The State Dii^Mtert however, informed the Council that 80 - 90% 
of , the goal s j^P objectl ves had been met. The following recom- 
mendations corclude this section of the report. 

• The Office of Occupational Education and the Employment 
Security Commission should continue to review manpower 
data jointly. They should try to work out a time schedule 
to the benefit of both parties Involved. 

• Occupations^ education^ enrollment data should be incor- 
porated Into the State*' Depirtraent of E^icaiion Manage- 
ment Info?*mation System to expedite reporting procedures. 

• Some agelKy or person should be designated to compile 
and interpret data on manpower *developrent. * 

t Evaluation Instruments should be required as part of ^ 
every ojjpupational education program.* 

• Guidelines should be established to r|fv1ew projects conr/ ■ 
structlvely and xritically. V 

• Provisions should be made for followup data. 

• Provisions should be. made to evaluate and monitor 
programs continuously. 

The second section of the report is devoted to questions dealing 
with the effectiveness with which people and their needs are served. 

\0ccupat1onal awareness, orientation, and exploration programs have 
^een provided at the secondary level through the Community Resource 
Trainer Program and the Experience-Based Career Education Program. 

h^re\has been significant growth in the number of students enrolled 
lonal prog/ams at all levels^ At the postsecondary Jivel 
:^ergy development shows the grMtest need for skilled 



The Office of Occupational Education has established a coopera- 
tive agrwrent for coordinating prbgram planninq and distribution 
of services with the Off let of Exceptional Children, Division of 
Voctt^iMil Rihubllititlon, Enployment Security Contnission, and 

CETA staff. , 

Thie Wyoming Vocational Association Leadership Conferences are 
proTOtlng coordination and articulation among different ediicational 
levels, 

SACVE has sponsored public manpower developnient forums arrong repre« 
sentatives of energy industry, agriculture, comtiunlty business, and 
light industry. 

Efforts are being made to consider employers' needs in program plan 
ning but difficulties have been encountered in inadequate State 
and Federal funding and In the resistance of local tradition to 
new and emerging programs and techniques, 

A poll of a cross-section of occupational students showed 95^ 
pleased with skills learned; 2?; not pleased; 3' not responding to 
the question. 

Recomniendations 

The Wyoming Advisory Council for Occupational Education recommends 
to the State Board of f^ucation that the State Department of Edyca- 
tion: 

• develop wi thin the Management Information Services Unit' 
, aij improved system of collfcting and undupl icati ng occu- 

. p^t16ne(l education enrol lrTi§hts so as to eliminate undu- 
^plicated coufftf of completers and leavers; and^asslgfi k 
full %ime person or make funds available to gather and* 
.analyze jdttir- The systeffi should be coordinated with the 

G^^^rpStional Information Coordinating pommittee 
and^pi%vide employment data for the entire s^te; 

• continue to implement the Wyoming Placement and F ollow-up 
Project for Vocatioanl Education Students where SDE staff 
are working with the University of Wyoming, Department of 
Vocational Education staff who are currently conducting 
the student follow-up system; ^ 

^% rgcognize that there is a shortage of pro^sional per- 
sonnel in vocational education progra'ms ana develop and 
implement recruitment programs to obtain qualified voca- 
* Dnal education instructors for tHose voc^ti^al areas 
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where market demands exist; 

tf^' j^nWt^ compile and dlsssminate the Flseil Accounting 
Data^of Occupational Education Students ind Programs 
to State and local Dlanners* 
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Instltut^len, Focus vas an eoaeunieatlon bet ween seeondarj and 
postseoobdary schools related to articulation nitdSt developient of a 
coMon data base, and tbe Identlf Icatlcn of carter cpticrs« The 
prqiect had nine objectives, aaong vblch axe the felloving; (1) to 
develop a systea iihleh ellilnates the duplication of learned skills, 
(2) ta identify prograa area artlculatlcn cpf^rtunltles at the 
secondary and postsecondary levels, (3) to cr^aslze a 
perf orsance^based instructional progras for data processing vhere 
coapetencies are set for the secondary ard pest iecoiidary levels^ (Q) 
to construct the specific cqrriculua for each occupition lithln a 
prograi area through the use of task inventories, (5) to arlte / 
instructional ladules for each occupation vlthin a progras a^ea, and 
16) to develop criterion-referenced tests' for each •odule* A prcje^ 
evaluation indicated that the objectives vere accoiplisbid and th# 
tvo Inst itiit ions sade good progresi tonard articulation* (The 
appendiit, coaprislng tvo-thlrds of this report, contains the 
follovlngi data processing coapetencies for coaputer prograaaing, 
covputer operations, and key punch operator; a prograa aatrlE i^d job 
■ability chart i a secondary and pasts icoiidar/y coarse of studyi/a 
currlculua aatrix for data processings ezai^lei of three aadujiesi a 
student progress checklist; and a task analysis guide«) ^ifEH) 



/ 



• leproductlons supplied by EDSS are the beat th^^ can be aade ♦ 

♦ froi the original docuaent* / • 
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I. ABSTRACT 

r<' ■ i • 

. ■ ■ ■ ' ' .' / ■ ^ 



Hia purpose of the project was to develop in articulation program 
be|wMii a stMndary and p^^iMondary Institution In data prMastlnfl« 

The project Ms to address the problems of f) dgmmunleat Ion between 
secondary and pottiecondary schools related to articulation needs/ 2) 
deyelopment of a common .data base, and 3) the Identification of career 
options. , ' < 

The one*year project alleviated and In^most eaats solved (he^ 
majority of the probleqis addressed. The totad evaluatlonr will come 
later when students^ become more active as a part of the articulation^' 
pjpgram« 

The instructional programs need t^^ measured^ by: plaeemeht and 
employer sat I sf act ion with studenti on such a prQ9^im|and involvernent 
of bueineis and Industry in tl^ a^eatlonal pn^^^ by h#*lping Identify 

Job taskp..!" * ^ 

' -^V- , ' ' \ \ ' ^ ' ^ ' \ . ^ 

ThI project has irnpllcitjoni for thoWjn«raitedl^^;tu>^ M ^ 

'developmentp InstructioniJ devtlopmenti performance*bal.ed education ^ and 

" - * \ ■ \^ * 

^ca 1 1 one H technical edudation, , * * ^ 



II. iHTftoeueriON 



. I ni^ani Vocational Taehnleal Colragr of Cantf&l IndlaaaMM'i^^^ 
Ragfon 8| ona-yaar grant pfoJaet> Artleulatlon Prog ram ^fyiaan Sacoiidary 
and Rpstsaeondary Inst I tut Tons In Computar Tae^jp fggy ; \i uppo rt a^ by t^a 
Stata ^rd^ff \^eii^^nal TadinUi^^i^ii^opti (sivfij addraiiad\iiha 
L^--araa o^WtleylatridiH and parfonw A 
^^^*^lj^'^*wnea eurrteMlurR doai not 'dtffar from othar cMrrfcula 



1^ llitlnet Ion of a Mrfoi^^ca^basad ^urfleujum Is 
is^lfoaf ynd^lia It ^nd^Ih^tha yrr|y hat that char 
^Lt, 'Parfonittrfca^^ ba daflntd as "tha i^tata of having requisite 
hSr qual ttJaSb^'^^A furrlcullin Is i 



ft^^as.^'^^A furrlcullin Is a jat of daslgnad coursas or 
axparl^ncas^ . A pa>j^g^JI^I^-bf^^urrlc^ than' Is ona whara tha 
pfrfoniiincas axpactad 'of^l 1 g^uatas ara^agrMd upon and daflnad, and 
y eoursai or exparlancas^ are daslgnad to assist tKe studant In bacoinlng 

compatant. If a curriculum t^* to haw a pafformartca-basa, thara must ba 
^^^^^aar^tatamanftjof both what tha parfoma^as are and how a studant may 
attain tham* i 

A euprlwlum daslgnad around parforrancai conslits of at least three 
b^slc alamantsi^ firsts an overall statement of performances to be 
acquirad ¥or a su^cl^sful comptalion of the program; saoand, sets of 
evaluaClve criteria'^ and standarw for aach parformanoa whJch daflne the 
scopa an^iava I of preflclenfey required for successful attalnmanti and 



-third, sats of experiences ^di|s I gned to assist the studeot In attiinfng 
the ra^ylred perfermtncas! * ' 



AdvahtiMS of ^trfanfjanct^Basid Initruct lonal Pregram 

1« Inseructlonal objaettvas ara made claar to studants, 
taaehars, and tha public. 

« 

. 2« Studants* profraii It monltorad eldtaly In ralatlon to 
fha itatad objactlyas, aipaclally In tha aarly ttagas , 
of laarntng to parform a task» and continuous diagnosis 
of dlfflculttas and opportunltlas for pamadlal tnstruc* 
t Ion ara posslbla. } 

3. Thara Is an oppoptufflty for variation among laarnars with 
raapact to tha abjaetlvas 0wy may pufsua at a givan tima, 
tha mpda of Instruction ut ady and tha ratarlals usad for 
laarntng^ ^ 

Time may ba allowadHo %^ry among studants for tha attain* 
mant of eartain objaetlvas,^ thus parmlttlng slowar studants 
to taka mora tlfne to raach tha statad objaatlvas and for 
faster studants^ to proeead mora quickly, 

5. DIffarant Instructional goals may ba sat for diffarant 
laarnars dapanding upon thatr occupatlonar Intarests 
and abilltlas within tha program araa, 

6. Emphasis Is placed on the davalopment of minimal lavtls 

of compatancy by all studants In Job tasks, thus promoting 
tha acquisition by students of mafkatibia Job skills. 
^ - Opportunity Is provided for students to devalop their com- 
patencies beyond minimal labels so they may optimally 
utilize their Individual potantfal, 

7. The relatldnshlp of Identified compatenctas to Job require* 
ments Is mo^ easily daplctad when tha Job Itself has baan 
the sourca 4gF tha task Identif icatfton, 

8. Opportunity is greater for variation within the instructional 
program, thus promoting the llkalihood of roetlng differing ' 

^ student Interests t needs* and capabilities* 

9. Students may play a larger role In selecting their Instruc- 
tional objectives In that they may specify particular 
occupational rolas for which to prepay* ^ 

10, Students may be 'encouraged to assume more rasponi tbi 1 f ty 
for their Instructional progress when the completion of i 
program Is dapendant large ly on the damans t rat Ion of 
spacifiad competancles and greater latitude Is permitted 
with ?^espect to tha means used to attain these competencies. 

Disadvant ages of PerfoVmance-Btsed 'Instructional Program 

1. Parformance-basad Instruction Is dependent* upon valid Iden- 
tification of tasks performed In entry-level occupations 



3 



a 



and thm iViMiblllty of tueh tiik lriv«nCorl« to turrlculytn 
d«v«1op«rs« 



At thm prtitnt tliia, Cisk Invtntorlts of virylng quillty mrm 
•vaMabltt for mtny difftrant occupit'oni, V'Ttci li cuffMtly 
InvoivMl In tollMtlM of mk invMteriM, 

2« Som Mpp«t«n€l«s dailrabU for etrtaln oeeuMtlont ray b« 
difficult to IdMtIfy •xpllclty f rom Invantor !•§ of tatki 
p«fforiii8d« 

* " ■ 

3^ Tim my rot bm aviMabl* for tMchari to davalap altama- 
tlva Instfyetlefial mtaflatt appre^rTata for laarnlns tha 
tasks which hava baan Idantlffad. 

^i, Savaral altarfiatlya tasting Instrumnti whUh ara both valid and 
ral labia masuras of tha InstrMct lonal objectives my not b« 
' avallabla. 

Altarnatlva tasting Instrumnts ara to be davatopad by tha 
vocational Initructors at tha prasant tim. It my ba da- 
sirabia at som point In tim to mka aval labia to Instruetors 
tha tasks p ,tha object I vas, and sampla test Item for occupe- 
tlonal curflculum. 

5. Unrastrlctad studant-paclng of Instruction my lead to an 

Inefflelant use of tIm by som students and/ thus,, my advarsely 
the level of the nutfiber of eompetanclas attained, 

Tha Identification of mstary iavals of parformnce of 
occupational tasks, or minimum parformnca standerds, Is vary 
difficult for mny tasks. \ 

^' 7* The establishment of minimi psrformnce levels for students 
my not provide sufflelant an#ouragamnt for students to 
attain more advenced performnca lavali. (Burger end Lambrechf, 

1974). 

There are som assumptions which underlie any vocational Instruct 
tlonal program. The literature has Identified the assumptions that need 
to be understood by the persons fn>^lved In the project oV other projects. 

1. Students differ from one Another In y^lsp aptftudeSi abtlltfesp 
needs motlvationSp aspirations, and Job or career preferences. 

2. The ident I f leat Ian of 'the tasks perforffiid in oecupatlOTs Is the 
initial step In developing afffclent vocational education 
curriculum, 

3* Occupatlonil tasks can be Identified. 
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<i. Thfi •ffielmey of Uarnlni ean b« Inertatsd by dtsigniting 
AS fitJilbU a iaquanca gf ocQupatlQnal cofiipacanQlai as 
pet/tbla which will laad tha studant to hli/har occupat lona I 
gMl and than allowing, whara posslbia, tha studant to procaad 
throufh tha saquanea at hls/har own rata, 

5. Cfflclant prograii of studants toward occupational compatanclat 
may ba facllltatad by panfifttfng studant-paelng through lagmants 
of th«lr Instryctlon* 

6. A cur r I cul gin must be daflnad In tarms of Its obJactlv» as thay 
apply to studants. i 

7. Parformance objactlvas Idant I f Icat Ion must follow task ld*ntl- 
fl catton In curriculum dayalopfnant^ Tha axlstanca^of parfor~ 
manca objactlvas than facriltatas tha davalopmnt of evaluation 
Instruments and the Identification ©f learning activities 
appropriate -to teach the objectives. 

8* Time and personnel can ba nuida available for the preparation of 
the necessary task Inventories, Instructional objectives. In- 
structional materials deyelopmantt and test development. 

(Block, 1970; Carroll and Spearitt, 1967). 

.Recent research In the area of testing has Implications for the 
project* Criterion referenced or mastery testing has lead to an Increasing 
awareness of the inadequacy of norm referenced testing for making 
decisions about Individual mastery of subject matter (Ournin and Scandura, 
1973: Popham, 1972). 

Literature has also Indicated that If Instruction Is specific and 
clear to the learner the learning iesslon wMl strengthen motivation 
(Butler, 1972), Other research ha^ rndlcated that If students master 
a subject or a set of performance objectives and the student receives 
objective and subjective evidence of the mastery, there are profound 
changes In hew the student views learning. 

One of tha clearest evidence of affective change Is tha Interest 
the student develops for the subject the student has masterad. (Bloom, 
1976). Performance^basad vocational programs can laad to a iystam of 
assisting students In mastefing tha lubjact area. 



io 



In %%mmry , thq rtsMre^ supp^ftt thm dtvtlopmint of tr t Ic\jl at Ion 
progrmm b«t^«n SttcDndAry ind poitsteondary Init I tut Ions , 

In developing the «pt Iculit Ion cancspt , the rtconmndat Ion It to 
use a p«fformtnc«'bai«d Instruct lonal format. This fomat can laad 
to altarnatlvtt ways In whl^h studants mifht laarn to parforin tha tasks 
nacatiary fa^ tha ehasan occupations. 
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IM. tTATIMnfT Of MJtertVft 

1 

Jhm prlMPT QbjMClvt of iHt ^rojAcf It to ^vvlop aa •PtUytAtlon 
frOfPM k«iMMn an mrmm woMtlafia) NIfh tcHoel a pattMca^iiary 
initltutlon In data precasting. 

A Major anabllng otojaetlva It to davalop a ^rfonaafiM-batad In- 
stftiMlanal ^pograii Ifi data pfMaiflnf iiilng cha V'Tacs Mtfflali at a 
ratoypca for parfonnanca abjactlvat, 

Tha projact't tpaetflc o^Jactl^t ara: 

k 

1« To davalop a tyttaii i^icH will allmlnaca tha duplication 
of laaffiad tklitt for tacmdary ^catlMal ttydantt wHo 
datira tha opportunity to antar ttm potttarandary tchool 
at an advanMd I aval in tN arM of data proeattlng. 

2. To Idantify program araa artleutatlon ^^tunitlat at tha 
tarandary and poattaeondafy lava It in tha ^ta pfoeaiiing 

occupatlont. 

3. To organlia a eourta of ^udy at tha araa vocational high 
tchool for articulation with tha potttaeondary laval. 

To organlia a parforMnea-batad Inttryct lonal prografn for 
data procatting whara coMpataneiat ara tat for tha tacondary 
and potttaeondary lavalt. 

5> To conttruct tha tpKiflc currlcyluM for aa€h oeeupatlan 
within a progrM mrmm thrmifli tha ua* of imM InMfitorlM. 

6. To writa inttruet lonal modutas for aach Mci^atlon within a 
program area. 

7^ To davalop erlterlon ref.arancad tasti for aach mdula. 

8* To davalop a raeord kaapJng syitam to innltor tha prograss 
of studanti through occupatfoni! Instruction. 

9. To dayelop crltarfa for updating and vaMdating tha artic- 
ulatlon systams. 
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IV, STATEMENT OF THt PROBLEM 



Stateront of the P rob] am 



T+ia trend m progfams today Is to plan a mora aff!c4jintv means for 



students to go greater dfitances without encountering detour^s^or delays 



In the eduett tonal proeess. Don Gentryi Executive Offieerp Indl-ana 



State Board of Vaeatfonal and Technlaal Education^ stated that seeondiry 



enhange cobp^ratfve ralationship and eneourage all levels of Instruction 
to Join thi.s effort of bringing about the best and most eomplete voea^ 
tlonal adueat Ion '^opportunities for all eltlEens In Indiana, Cooperatlonp 
coordination^ and Joint planning Is encouraged between program levels 
and types,' Students find It difficult to have accepted what tkMls 
and knowledges they already know without some type of program between 
Institutions, 

Planned articulation programi between secondary and postsacondary 
institutions would help solve many of the current concerns between 
secondary and postsecondary vocational programs. Greater cooperatlonp 
coordination, and articulation between program levels are heeded. 

The lack of Instruction on other types of data processing equipment 
and the need for training beyond the secondary level would solve this 
problem for Blue River Vocational Technical Center data processing 
students as well as other area vocational high schools,. The articulation 
of data processing programs between Blue River Vocational Technical 



Center and Indiana Vocational Technical Col lege- Indlana^lls would 



The State of the State In Vocational Education by Don K, Gentry; 
presented to Indiana's Annual Vocational Education Conference, Indianapoll 
Indiana; August 11, 1976. pp. 3^4. 



'and pastsecondary program artlculattoni plannlngi and coordtnatlon will 




^Ibid, p. 34. 



dssure the cQntlnuHy and compitlbM 1 ty nsaded t© make the transition 
from secondary leva! to poststcondiry lavef*to amployment f n the data 
prQceisihg industry. 

The projeet alms to provide m system where competancy levels are 
ma^ elear to students, ttachers, and the public. The project will 
develop written minimal and optimal levels of conpetency for students 
by Job elassif Ications, thus proroting the acquisition by students of 
marketable Job skills. ' . 

The project will develop an articulation model program between an 
area vocational high school and a postiecondary Institution to meet 
student needs and improve continuity and compatibility to provide com-" 
petence In obtaining employment In the data processing Industry.. 

Through employer react Ion* rec^miendatlons made by the data pro* 
cessing advisory committeag and evaluations made by gradyateSs there 
Is a constant response Indicating fami I larliat Ion and exposure with 
data processing equipment not available at Blue River Vocational Technical 
Center, Graduates and employers of data processing graduates strongly 
suggest the need for postsecondai?y training In order to achieve advance* 
ment and employment opportunities. 

Wie final results of the project will assist other vocational edu- 
cators In developing valid articulated vocational programs for secondary 
and postsecondary students* 

in summary, the research supports the development of articulation 
programs between secondary and postsecondary Institutions, 

In davelping the articulation concept, the recofronandat Ion Is to 
use a performance-basad Instruetlonal format. This format can lead to 
alternat iva'ways In which students might -learn to perform the tasHs 
necessary for the chosen occupations, 

X4 
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V. PRIORITY AREA 

Priority Armm / 

/ 

The priority of thji projaet was to dsvatop a planned articulation 
program betwaan a vocational saeondary school and a poitiacondary 
vocational school ]4\ data procatslng. 

The program/addrasies tha occupations that could ba offered, the 

/ 

hierarchy of oiccu^tlons In data procassing, tasks Inventarlas and 
curriculum 4^velopmant needed In spacIfU areas of Implamentatlon, 

/ - . ■ 
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Vh STRATEGIES 



Procedures 



The. project will ^ carried out in seven bisic iteps« In iummary 
the steps arei 

1. List all of tha occupitions that ^uld be offered within a given 
program area; 

2, Decide whether Initructlan for each 1 isted occupation , wtthtn 

the program area, can be and will be offered In the local program; 

3« Develop a Job Mobility Chart to show the basic hierarchy of 
occupations (beginning level to advanced level occupations}* 
within the program area; 

4. Organize'the specific curriculum for each occupation within 
a program area through tf^yM of task inventories; 



f 



5^ Write Initryctlonal modunip for each occupation within a pro^ 
grmm arM; and 

6* Develop a record keeping system to nonitor the progress of stu^ 
dents through occupational Instruction* r 

7t Evaluation of the outcomes. 

f 

The first step toward the development of curriculum articulation for 
secondary and postsecondary institutions is to rake a list of the 
occupations that could be offered within the program area. It is not 
necessary in making this first list to think In terms of certain occupa^ 
tions being taught at the secondary level and other occupations being 
taught at the posts econdary level; Just make the list contain all the 
occupational titles that fall under the program area. 

The second step toward articulation of secondary and postsecondary 
programs is for instructors from the area vocational secondiry school 
and the postsecondary school to look at the^ list made Is Step One and 
reduce it down to those^ occupat Ions which (a) can be taught, (b) will 
be taught In the local program. 
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^ By TOHing a listing of only those occupations which can be taught 
arid wi 1 1 be taught in the local progrifn, think about what if offered In 
the secondary and poscsecondary institutions now. If only the title 
of the general offering appears, then identify some specf fie occupations 

r 

(refer to the Hit you mad^ In Step One) which are appropriate fO|^students 
who have completed the general offering. 

Next, a detefmlnat ion of what occupations are to be taught at only 
the postseco^dary or only the secondary institutions and what occupations 
are to be offered at both the postsecondary and the iecondary institutions. 
The actions suggested below will help as a guide: 

1. Select all the occupations within each prti^ram area that will 
be collectively offered In the postsecondary school and at the 
secondary schools that contribute students to the postsecondary 
Institution^ establish thjs list as though all occupations would 
be available at each Institution* 

2, Rely upon the task inventory to establish the content to be 
tayght In each occupation. The instructors at both secondary 
and postsecondary levels will be able to communicate about the 
competencies' needed by any person aspiring to a given occupational 
title, 

h 

3* Make as many copies as needed of the list made in Step One, 
Use one copy of the list to show occupations wItNin the given 
program area that wiH be offtfed at each Institution. Eliminate ^ 
from the list those occupations which will not be offered at that 
institution because of or\m of more of the reasons below^ 

A, Students will never have time to acquire the lengthy list 
of competencies needed for that occupation in the amount 
of time they can attend* 

B, Studies at that level do not aspire to the occupation, 

C, Equipment, materialit and Instructor time needed to teach 
the occupation is too expensive to warrant dupl icat ion of 
program offerings. 

The third step toward curriculum articulation is- the development of 

Job Hob I 1 i ty Chart. 

Using the list of dccupatlons that will be offered in the program 

area {from Step Two), make a Job Mobility Chart that shows which of 

e 
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the occupations are prereqM^nte to other occupations, which are low 
level occupitionSj md which are higher level *occupat ipns. 

Once the Job HobJ 1 i ty s^hart is madet show i^ to the advisory 
committee and make the necessary modifications* The advisory cofmnittee' 
members may need to review the task inventor les for the occupitiofii that 
appear on the chart so that everyone will have a cottimon understanding 
of what tasks are perfoHned by workeri having various occupational titles. 

The Job Mobility Cha'^t helps instructors define various ^occupations 
In terms of beginning versus more advanced levels, which In ^urn has 
Implications foir which occupations may need to be offered at both secondary 
and postsecondary Institutions. Also, the Job Mobility Chart, when shared 
with students^ helps them understand the range of occupations within a 
program area. With this klnd^ef Information, a student Is able to aspire 
to a more advanced^ level occupation at the same tlrm t^t he/she makes 
progress toward learning a beg InningT level occupation.^ 

, _ / _ 

The next step^ Step Four, is to actually organize the curriculum for 
each occupation that appears on the list. The sections which follow sug^ 
gast that the project personnel utilize the task inventories to decide; 
(a) which tasks for e^ich occupation can be. taught and will be taught In 
your program^ (b) how to group those tasks into instructional m c^ij^ s for 
each occupation^ and (c) how to sequence the Instructional modui^i for 
each occupation within the entire program. All instructors will need, to / 
work together to rake this outline so that articulation of occupations / 
offered at the secondary and postiecondary institutions is realized. 

There are four basic decisions which must be made as a person orqan- 

izes the curriculum to be offered to itudents. They are* 

Which occupatignal tasks are you going to teach for each 
occupation in the program? (These become the terminal per- 
formance objectives.) 
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*What inibling objeetivei need to be Included in. the modules 
so that oceupat lerflar tasks can be performed by studenti? 

' f ^ ,How should tasks be grouped Into instructrona^rmodules? 

, What sequence of modul-es should you suggest to s^udenti? 
(Which module ihould be done first, iecond, third, etc/?) 

Step Five Is the development of mojyles for each occupation beIn 

taught at the secondary and postsecondary leveh 

A suggested .format for each module Ifir « ' . ^ 



Purpose of Module 
The Rationale . . 

Competencies , \ 
Performance Objectives * 

The Learning Activftfes ' < / , \ 

Terminology , ' * ; ^ 

Asseisment (Criterion Referenced Test) 

After steps One through Five toward curriculum artfeufat Ion have 

bMn developad, the next step Is the develppment of t svitem for kee^Ir 

track of students who are progressing throt^h modules toward their 

occupational goals. 



VII. ANALYSIS 



Tha nln€ rajor griht e@m^nenti of 
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feat ion 
udenti who 
dary 
data pro^ 



ortun I t Isi 
fh the data 
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To dtvelop a syttwi which will el 
of ;l earned ski I Is for see&nda^'' 
desire the opportunity to en 
school at an advaneti l^v^V 
cessing. 

To Identify pfO'SfMf 
at ^he secolidary ani 
profess I ng occuprnt^ofi^'^-^y^^ 

/o organise a co\i't%% ^%%M^'i^t the area vocational 
^hool for art icutatMdfi !iii^^^^«fche f^itsecondary levels 

To orfbniM 1 pierfQ^if^^^Med, 1^ program for 

data #nMaaiiif for tlia 

secondary and pdt^tl^e^^ry levels. 

■ ' ' ■ . ■■/ /\' ' . 

To construct, ^tM tpi^rfic curriculum for each occupation 
within a pro^f^ -a through t^ .usd^,of task inventories. 

TojM^lte instructional nipdules for each occupation withtn 
a program aj^a« ^ ^ 



7* To d^elop cri'terl^n refer^ced tests for each module. 

8. Ti» devf lop a record keeping system towriltor the progress ' 
of stmd^nts (through occupftlpnIL instruction, 

9* To develop crJterI# frfr^updftingy^ridval Ida ting the irjtic* 

uration system. iy^ ] A , / 

■'■ ■ V' ■ ' ^ 

The above qoinponents werji Identified %s afeas ^f concern by the secondary 
and pbsts§|wd|ir^ inst^t^ 



i^^n 



M,f^ instjjtuf loti% bf pa^e ^f ^^^^ following we^feneisesi 

I,' A;br«a4dow6 In coffiniiji ic^a^t Ions schooli and prpgrams 

beciuse tneir concepts and /teHminaiogy do not mean the 
ai^fe thlii^,S ^ ^ ^ 

^ ■ The l^abij l.iy to objict^f vily| or pont rete I y communicate 
'/ I WMri*^ coritant ba because these progrims 

have no^mmon j%pVrilng-"c0f^tfirit .^ta base upon which they 
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3i The fnability to provide continuity for^ spaeifie career 
' prapa rat I oii between programs. 

,k. The lack of a learning content data base which Is ref- 
erenced in Industry* 

The major step In tKe developTOnt of the projec^ was face to face 
meetings between secondarv and postsecondary facuTty, From the meetings 
assjgriments were made and Individual faculty did development w6rk* 

The review of the competencies by an advisory committee was also 
•n important step. This step needs to be more thorough In any future 
projects!, ' 
\ 
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' ^\\\. FINDINGS 

Th« objactivei of the grant project which dlractly addrtssed thm 
naed and conctrni alrtady explainad will discussed In this saction. 
The discussion will Includa th^ actlvitlas and outcoms relatlva to tha 
objactiva, an assassmant of tha objactiva, followad by racommandat Ion 
basad on tha expariances with tha project* \ 
Qbjeetiva I ^ 

To develop a systam which will al Imlnata tha duplication of 
learned ski 1 1 s for secondary vocational studantt who das Ira the oppor^ 
tynity to antar tha postsacondary school at an advanced level in tha 
area of data procasslng. 
A. Activities and Oytcomes 

Tha following saquanca of cooparatlva activities batwean sacondary 

and postsacondary personnel were datarmlned for Implamant ing the artlcu* 

latad compatancias to ba taught at each level: 

L Each instltytion must reach agraamant as to which competencies 
should ba taught. 

2, Datarmlna which competanclas should be taught as the sacor^dary 
level and which cofnpatanclas are to taught as tha post^ 
secondary level . 

3* Establish the advanced placemant or credit granting procaduras. 

Develop a^l^'prasant the list of compatancias for approval ^y 
secondary and postsacondary reprasantattvas* 

5* Davalop parformanca objectives for each competency. 

6, Davalop record kaaping system at the sacondary and postsecondary 
levels to record Indlvidyal student progress, 

7- Develop and 'Implement a program of student counseling and ^tu^ 
dent Information material which explains the articulated program 
to students. ' 
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The pfojact taam consisting of ttic faculty member from the vocational 
secondary school and the faculty rrwmber from the postsecondary school 
devtloped tht QOmpet^ncles frcHn several sources. The sources were: 

1, Vocational -Technical Education Coniortlumof States (V'Tecs). 

Task lists wer^ available for Prograrmer Chiaf Business DOT 
020]68005p Programmer Business, DOT 020188026 and Data 
Processing Operations, 

2. The Center of Vocational Educat ion^Ohio State University 
Col umbus , Ohio. 

/Suburban Kennepirt County Area Vocat iona I -Techn i ca I Centers, 
HInneapolis, Minnesota. 

Ki rkwood Community College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

5- Computer Program Curriculum at Indiana Vocational Technical 
College of Central Indiana. 

6. Data Processing Curriculum at Blue River Area Vocational 
School, 

Smm Appendix A far the task Identif leatlon wtileh Iridieatas the taiks 
to be taught In the secondary and postsecondary programs. 

The competencies were validated by an advisory committee review 
and reviewed by the faculty at both the secondary and postsecondary 
! ns 1 1 tut Ions . 
B, AsseSsrent 

The objective seemed tp have a complex begirining for the faculty who 

.were not faftii 1 lar wi th curriculum development and performance-based' 

s 

education, the frustration was alleviated by the assistance of Bill 
West, State V'Tecs Coordinator and Shirley Smalley of New Castle 
Community School Corporation. But this occurred late In th^ projact 
which has caused problems In followincj the State Plan for Performance"' 
Based Edueation, If the project staff had been more oriented toward the 
State plan at the beginninq of the prnject, the results wnuld be rtif* 
ferent * 
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C< Recommendations 

The initial stirt-up research and or ientat ion/ I n-scrv ice time 
/must be provided on the State PJan for Performanoa-Sased Education* 
An tneorreet anelysis because of Inadequate project refearch and 
understanding at the onset of a project mi M cost much time and effort 
in the long run* 

A more comprehensive vnork plan needs to be deyeloped, conmin icated 
and fol lowed . 

The V'Tecs raterial ^as very useful» but needs to be reviewed 



and restated to meet program needs. 

} 

Object i ve 11 ^ 

To Identify program area artlcylation opportunities at the secondary 
and postsecondary levels In the data processing occjupat Ions . 
A. Activities and Outcomes 

i 

The first phase In the development of program area articulation 

( 

opportunities at the secondary and postsecondary levels In data pro- 
cessing was to identify the occupations that could be offered within 
the data prQCessIng field. 

A list of the occupations that could be offered within the program 
area of data processing was developed by the faculty members from each 
i n s t i t u 1 1 on . 

A list of occupations that are available in the data processing 
field are. as fol lows: 

Pat^ Processing Industry 

1. Dat^ Process fng Management 

Hanager of Data Processing 
Assistant Hanager of Data Processing 

2. Systems Software Proqrammlnq 

Manager or Supervisor of Systems Software Programmi iiq 
Systems Software ^rograniTwr 
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3» Systems AnalyiU and Design^ f 

Manager or Supervisor of Computer Systems Analysfs and DesI^ 

Leid Computer Systems Analyst 1 

Senior COTputer Systemi Analyst -^j 

Junlof Computer Systems Analyst 

Lead Cofl^uter Systems Analyst ^nd Programmer 

Senior C^nputer Systems Analyst and Programmer 

Junior Computer Systems Analyst and Prograrmer 

Computer Programming 

Hanaqmr or Supervisor of Programming 
Lead Computer Programmer 
Senior Coffipyter Programmer 
Junior Computer Progranwier 
Computer Programror Trainee 

5» Computer\pperat ions 
JCL TecKniclan 

Manager or Supervisor of Computer Operations 

Lead Computef OpeTator 

Senior Campyter Operator 

Junior Coniputer Operator 

Computer Input/Oytput Control Supervisor 

Tape Libfarlan 

6, Oaca Encry 

Data Entry Supervisor 
Lead Data Entry Operator 
Senior Data Entry Operator 
Junior Data Entry Operator 

The second phase In the development of an articulated program 
between secondary and pos tseconda ry in data processing was to review the 
list and identify only the otccupatlons that could be taught. 

Occupations that could be taught in the data process ing field are: 

1 , Computer Programmer 

Junior Computer Programmer 
Computer Programmer Trainee 

2. Computer Operations 

Junior Computer Operator 



}, Data Entry 

Junior Data Entry Operator 

At thi«i paint the question related to: What rir cup^i t i on** drr to [)r 

Hi 

tayijht at the se^undary lev^l and wh/t ucLUpatiufi^ die tu bm uf fgi^d &l 
both the^ecundary and pos i '^cLOMiLi r y dnd what oll ij|>fi t i oii^ .n f* tu br 
taught at tin I y pos f seconda ry 7 
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The fccondary ichTOl indicAted offering ihm following programs: 

Junior Data intry Operator 
Computer OperitoT 

Fyndafrtinta I i of Computer Progranwing 
The pos tiecondary school indicatad of faring the following programs 

Junior Data Entry Operator^ll mmk program^ Cartl'icate of 

Proflctency 

Computer Opefator-33 program. Technical Ctrtlflcate 

Coff^uter Programmer^Si ^ek program. Associate Degree 

The competency lists for secondary and ^^^s tsacondary haye been 

identified in Appendix A for the above three occupations. 

B. Asiessment 

The objective was successful In tenit of identifying the jobs 
available. The survey sent to industry IndlcateU a new Job title that 
was not on the survey. The job title was JCL Technician (Job CQnirol 
Language). 

What is the cost effectiveness of Performance-Baied Education? 
From the experience so far, it does not have to cost any more ihMn 
regular instruct lon^ and i t maybe more cost effective If more students 
can be accommodated in variable entry/exit classes,. 

According to the Indiana Plan for Performanca-Based Education 
aimed at providing options for students, ^uld be efficient in terms of 
time* energy, and dollars, ^ 
C* Recommendations 

One problem that caused frustration wai the curriculum developrrwnr 
terminolQgy. in other projects, the problems of terminology needs cor^ 
rected by clearly deflniny and cx^rnmun 1 ca t i ny to alt Involved, Both the 
process and the design plan need ff) bis coor/i i na t f!d In an effective in* 
service program'*' either one -undone or yroup. 
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ObjMtlv ill 

To erganlit a cQurst of study at the area vocational high sehoal 
for artleyletiQn with the postiWeondary level. 
A« A^ivitles and Outcomei 

Using the list of occupations that was developed by the faculty 
from the secondary and poitiecondary ichaolsi two items were developedi 

1. The program ratrix, and 
^ 2« The Job mobility chart (see'' Append Ik B) 

The analysis of the charts indicate beginning level occupatiofis and 
advanced occupations. The occupations being offered at this time are 
indicated as offered. • . 

The programs not offered may represent new program areas or areas 
that' required experience and worm education. 

The coyrse of study at the secondary and postsecondary level Is 

identlfjed by* a tbplcat outline (see Appendix C), 

^ the competenetes for the N^rfous progVams* have been fdentifled in 
Appendix , 
Assessment 

The approach used Is helpful for faculty and others to define the 
various occupations in a field lOf study and to determine relationships 
of the occupations. 

If the Informtfon Is shared with studefits, the charts can help In 
understanding the range of Job opportunities related In a field. Stu- 
dents enroll In a program to prepare for employment and if options are 
understood in relation to Job openingSp students can make mre informed 
Judgemnts* 
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C« ReeofTifienditloriS 

The invotveinent and ytinzation of idviiory Qammittett should 
be early tn the project es such* i commit tee wi 11 provide needed dsslstance* 

A syitem needs to be develop "fe^Vovf da fllowup fnfopmatfon on re* 
vtstng currlcyla as a result of technology changes. 
Objective iV 

To organize a performance* based Instructional program for data 
process fng where competencias ar^ sat for the secondary and postsecondary 
levels* 

A, Actfvlties and Outcoines 

Competency lists the three occupationi that were devalopad for 
data entryp computer oparattons and computer prograrrener. For aach^ 
competency that appears on the competency II it for each occupatlon» 
N^eterm I nation was rAde through faculty review and advisory committee 
reylaw If the competency should b^ taught i The V-'Tacs miter la Is 
Indicate If the majority of the programmers In the occupation perform 
the tasic. 

The next question that naads answwed Isr Can and will the 
competency be taught? To answer this question you need to knowi 

1. Is aqu I pment available or access ibTaf; 

2. Is the cost Justified? 

3* Are instructors available? 

4» Where should the competency ba^ taught, secondary or post* 

secondary or both? 
5* How much tima is raqyirad? . , 

6. What praraquisites ara necessary? 

ip Assessment 

This was a very difficult itep because nmny of the task/ competency 
lists had to be reviewed and rewritten to meet program needs. 
C» Reconmndatlons 

Two areas that need, more consideration in the davalopment of a 




p«rformifice-basid program Is studant charaeterlslt^s and the fola of 
ralatad and dtntral educatton. 
Objagtlva V 

To §Mitruet tha specific curriculum for eaeh oc^^patlon wl^thln, a 
prograffl area throygh the use of task Inventories. 
A« Activities and Outcomes 

The first step In organizing a curriculum was to group related 
competencies togather« In recent terminology this Is a doraln. 
Append I j( A which Indicates the competencies taught at the secondary and 
postsecondary level alio reflect the grouping of competenclei which are ' 
similar* 

A program matrix which reflects the courses for each curriculum 
area Is displayed In Appendix D. 
§, Assessment 

The procedure proved particularly beneficial with the faculty. The 
process requl red each faculty to evaluate the competencres and how each 
fit into the curriculum. . 

The faculty had to determine how the taik was performed on the job, 
what prerequisite skills or knowledge were necessary^ and what equipment was 
necessary In the performance of the task. 
C* Recofflmendat ion 

The refinement of the competencies must be done with full cooperation 
of the secondary and postsecondary institutions, as this is a very time 
consuming process. 
Objective VI ' 

To write initructional modules for each occypation within a program 
area, j 
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A. Activities ind Outcoms 

Th« p«rfarinin€ft-bas«d mduUs consisted of the purpose of the 
module p retlonaIe» competent I es» performance objeetlveip learning 
aetivitieii terminology and assesiment. See Appendix E for examples . 
of the modules. 
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Along Mith the module development, an analysis of some tasks were 
^^^pmpl ished* 
Assesiment 

The procedure proved particularly useful for the Instructor or for 
new instructors Just baglnnlng to teach data procasilng* Because of the 
late start on using the Indiana Plan for Performance-Sased Education 
not all tasks have been analyied properly. This can be done as con- 
tinged development of the program progresses^ 

C. Recomnendat ions ^ ^ 

If schools are going to impJement articulation programSp some policy are needed 
for awarding credit^ advanced placement^ and charging fees. Each program 
should be allowed flexibility based on Its physical resoureesi number 
of materials and students » and type of Instructors. But if previous 
competencies are identified and agreed upor% many problems will be re-' 
solved, ^ I 

Objective VH 

To develop criterion referenced tests for^each jnodyie. 
A, Activities and Outcomes 

^\ft criterion referenced test consisted mainly of post-assessment 
options for each unit (domain) and each module. For the most partp 
domains were aevelopad using the critarion referenced testing plan. 
See Appendix 1 for examples of criterfon rtfaranCed testi, 
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i. AisaisiMnt 

Far itudttnti who hav« had training in the seCQndary ichooISp thu use 
of the tMti ean sarva as a way to placa students into advanasd levels 
of the program. The test out option it Is hoped will provide motivation 
for students who have ikllls in data prooesilng. The model can also 
be used In other programs « 
C. Recoinnendat Ions 

The criterion referenced tests that are developed need to be Item 
analyzed and questions that are missed by studenti qm serve as i 
review point for the instructional imdule. 
Objective Vili 

To develop a record Iceeping system to monitor the progress of 
students through occupational I hit ruction* 
A« Activities and Outcomes , 

The record Iceeping system Is a method to record stydents* progress 
toward the occupational goa1s« One system which has been suggested is to 
computerize the student record keeping ^ or the performance-based educational 
system can record student progress by milling appropriate checl^llstSp 

The system would record appropriate me^asure bn i checl^list each 
time a student completes a rodule or some other measure. In this pro^ 
ject the module was used as. the proficiency level. 

Another record that may be recorded Is the arount of time required 
to complete each niDdule« This will, provide data for computing the average 
amount of time it takes students to acquire various competencies. 

The checklist the project faculty developed is displayed in 
Appendix P. 
B. Assesiment 

The record keeping system usad gets side tracked by personal prefer- 
ence. ^ ^ ' 
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The systeffl suggtsted In this pfojtqt Is a. cm^ramlsi of savaral reeom^ 
iMnd«clons« ' 
R«€Onmndat Ions 

Polleias shdutd bm davelopad M grading, ^eausa In most sahool 
systams the completion of compatenelei will eventual ly^ba converted to^ 
a laClar grade. 

If grades are to be assigned^ they should be based on information 

related to the following! 

K The level of performance Is higher than the minimum 
ipeerfied In the module objectlvt(i) In terms of (a) 
the time taken to complete the activity called for In 
the outcom statement » (b) the number or proportion of 
successful attempts^ and (c) the quality of the results 
that are considered acceptable. ^ 

2, 'The arqount of time taken by the student to co^lete 
all of the modules Irr the InstryctlMal program Is 
less than the amount of time required by the average 
student « ^ . * 

3- The high nun^er of optional activities elected and com^ 
pleted by the studerrtt ^ 

Objective IX . 

To develop criteria for updating and validating the articulation 

system* 

A* Activities and Outcomes' 

The project team developed a design for studying the performance- 
based curriculum and the trtlculatlon process. The components of the 
evaluat ion arei students, the Instltutlonp the instructional pragram, 
*the attainment, of competence, and the admlnlstratlve/organlzitfon climate. 

The approach In updating and validating the art iculat ion system 
using the described components will be descriptive^ Variables that 
are aisMy understood will be utilized. Reporting and discussion will 
serve as a means of senp f t i z i ff|[^facu 1 ty and admmistration at both the 
secondary, and postsecondary ^Jj^ to articulation of programs. 
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The major quiitions to be explored under eeoh gomponent are 
Idantifiad as followsi 
Students 

1. Haw many students attend postse^ondary lnstlH[utlons under 
an articulation program? 

2t ' How many erediti are students receiving under an art leu* 
I a ted program? 

3. How do the characteristics selected for study relate to 
other variables/ 

4« How do characteristics Change for entering students as the 
' performance'^based curriculum becoines a part of the initltution? 

Si What differences emerge between students at the secondary 
and postesecondary Institutions before the perforrance*based 
curriculum was introduced and the students on the program? 

The fol lowing kinds of information will be gathered to answer the 

questions; * 

J. Background Informat ion 

2» Student sei f*asiessment scores 

3' Enrollment data 

4, Measures of cognitive and psychomotor development 
5« LongttudinaV studies ^\ 

The Institution ' 
K What does the College look I ike, as in Institutlan? 

What recruiting [^asures are used? 
3* What is the total coninitn^t to performance-baMd education? 
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,4.' What expertNe does the Institution have in performance-based 

9, education? 

5^ To what degree does the curriculum and the cMmite in which 

' ^ perforTOnce-bassd education occurs reflect ti\m goals and 

e objectives of the mititut ions? 

6. Wt\at polictes relate to performance-based education? 
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Th« fellewlns kinit of InferiNtfoh wTH b# gath«r'id;to ariswar' 
th«i« quasrlofiii ; , ; - 

1. instruct ianal iCt I tud«s to^N jHirforman€t*b«siid iducatton. 

What parsannal would be eofflmltted to ^papformanwba^id education? 

3. Col taction of crltUal incidfnts for both positive and negative 
reactions? 

% The Instructional Program ^ , 

1* What are the Intended oytcomes of the Instructional prograin? 

2. What are the observed Outcomes of Instruction? 
3* What unexpected outcomes occurred? 

What are the posilble and actual options available for students? 

S« What are the strengths and weaknesses of the progrem? 

6. What special faculty development programt do faculty need for ^ 
perforamnce^based Instruction. 

The following kinds of Information will be gatheredi 

I- Course syl labi I, modules , object I ves, evaluations criteria and 

standards will be developed, reviewed,* and updated. ' . 

2. Course Information material will be placed with toth the 

secondary and postsecondary Institutions for feedback from * 
students^ faculty and admlnlstratioh. 

3* Formative evaluations will be tuggested as a method for eon- 
t Infious' evaluation# 

The number and quality of instructional material wili be evalu* 
ated. ^ ' 

5* Ratings by students^ . ' ^ 

6# Program evaluation* 

The Attainment of Compet'ence 

1. What are entering levels of performance? ' ' 

2. How much- growth occurs toward performance with various learning 
experiences? ^ 

3. What levels of performance are attained by students? 
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Hm Ml \4 mrm parfofMnM iiMaiure^^oinpflfvd to other 
«pproprl«t« crittra? 

I. How can tha iaiactlon of minimum standardi on perfopmanca 
maasurai ba luppiortad or Justified? 



The following klndi of Inforfnatlon are to be planned and data 
gathered: 

1 , Test data for each 



h moQUle^ coursep et€. 



2, Mcords of saquences and rangthi of study and nymber of 
attampti to be evaluated as eompetant.- 

V 

^ 3* Case studies of students who are not successful and successful 
in achfevinf cofnpetence, 

Analysrs of maasurement- techniques to establish validity and 
rel labi 1 1 ty » ' 

The Adminlstrat Ive/Ofganliatlonal CI tmatt ^ ^ 

1. What day-to-day operations are requf^rad for parformance-basad 
education? > , 

2. What managamerit trailing Is raquirad far parformance-basad 
aducation? 

J, What financial support is avallabN t£^ard the devalopfnent 
and implemantat ton of parformanca-basad aducation? 

What coinprahenslve planning procadures' are needed for perfor- 
K manca-basad education? , 

The following kinds of Informatics art to be planned and data 
gathered! 

K The identification of admlnfitratiya actlvittei related to 
^parformanca^based education* 

2* Survey administration to determine perceived naedi. 

3» Invest I gate the soureei of funds for performance-based 
aducation* 

Survey othar schTOls involvad In performanca^baied education 
to detarmlna the problemsj concerns, and strangthi, ^ 

i 

Qbjeetl ve -X ' ^ 

To Identify and visit ^an exemplary site thit has developed perfor- 
mance-basad ^^I^^Tona 1 programs . 
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A. Aetlviflttt Md OuteoiMfl 

The obJ«€tlv« Mti. not itattd In thm original pra^i^y^ut Is added 

/ 

htft to be able to repoft a visit mide to Suburban Hennepin County Area 

! 

Voeatlonal TechnUal Center and Normandale Coifftiunlty College, Minneapolis, 
Nlnnesota.on Deeember 1, 1978« 

Suburban Hennepin Voc-Tech Center provided an Interesting visitation 
In many respeets. It was obvious that the State'of Minnesota was committed 
to vocatlonal-technUal education, Le., facMfties. equipment* ^ree tuition 
MtU 20 years of ag|i. 

1. OecentralUed Learning Resouree Areas ^ phMosophleally provide 
Hennepin students ease of aosess to^vldeo, audio, and printed 
rater lals for suppleTOntIng their edueatlonal programs and 
possibly providing learning alternatives. An eMellent cross- 
seetlon of books, m«gazlnes» and media was seen In a shared health/ 
business area, A non-teaching person was provided to assist students* 
Mo students were sean utilizing this facility .nor were students 
within any related |r0grans queuloned as to Its usage, 

2, An Individual lied foniHit was the prlmi!^ Instructional 'method, 
varying by program. It appeared to function very well_ and I was 
particularly Impressed with the students,' level of maturity In such 

a system. They appeared to be seriously Involved In thel-r educational 
pursuit, A greater exposure to this would proviae a better basis 
for judgment* The concept of, mana^r of learning came through, but 
many mnagers appeared to be under-utilizing available resources, 

^ ^ The uniform procedure used for the Instructional development, called 
i learning paks are as followai 



a. An occupational description.^ 

b* Occupational competencies, 

'fe* Program blocking, 

d* Task listing sheet. 

e. Task detailing sl^et. 

f. Student characteristic sheet, 

g. Gene^l and specfftc performance objectives, 

h. Ivalua^^on for performance objactfves^ 

Staff Development - Special facilities and personnel wereprovf ded 
to assist staff while administratively. Instructional staff uiad two 
hours a day plus two weeks each year to work on program improvements 
under an MSO program. Three video tapiftg crews were available* for 
concentrated development as well as other media to support personnej 
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Varliblt Intry • Wai d«ftn«d. «s pmgrmm mntty mr% than onei pmr^ 
yof and aach pregrani datarmlnad how this nfould occyp. It iheuld 
ba Mtad that ilngla parioti antry wai not a poiltlva aipaet for 
eaptatn pragram, Eaeh proffM or eluttar mrmm naadi to earafully 
study Mhat varlabla antry should fiaan. 



All pragraM run 12 mntha a yaar sarving both taeondary and post** 
sacondary studants. All program shut-doi^n for a two^waak parlod during tha 
yaar so that faeulty may spand tlma on currlcylum davalopment. 

Tha sacond eollaga visttad was Nonnandafa ^sntfiwity ColUga i^lch it 
a two*yaar publfc ebiiifiynJty coMaga with prograns In llbaral arts, pra- 
professional and oecupatlanat programs ^ 

Tha Individual izad Campatanea lasad Education (ICBE) pragram is an in- 
dividually tailored, stydant'das Igned program laading to tha Asiociata In 
Arts Degree for transfar to seleetad upper division instltytlons. The ICBE 
program Is daslgned (1) for stydants diWring an alternative form for thair 
education, (2) for students desiring assessment af ai^eriential laarning for 
eradit equivalence, and (3) for studants needing nan-traditianal learning 
rasourees or opportunities not ordinarily In the Qurrieulura, The largest 
areas of student inteNst have been in the ertas of human services, business 
and liberal studies. (The pragram is not recanifiended for those planning ta 
enter pre-Iaw, engrneeyrng, pre-med, teehnrcal scfences. erahitecture or 
for teacher cart S f icat Ipn, ) 

The unique qua! it les of the ICIE pragram are as follows: 
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a. Flexible educatianal programs enabling students to use the 

varied learning resources available In the eammunlty, educat liS^i |f 
, lijstitutfans, business, government agencies, and athers. 

b. Opportunities to present nan^eal lege learning to be eviluated. 
for credit egul valence, e.g* military school Ing, on-the-job 
training, seminars, prafessianal developTOnt, civic campetenee, 
and self-generated learning. 

c. Individualized, itudent-des Igned degree pUns. 

d. Ixprassfon of tha knowledge and aecoi\ipl i ihments of the studant 
in narrative terms as coi^atence statements. (A traditional 
transcript, giving tltUs and credits Is also ivaUabU*) 
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IX. EVMMftON 

Th« •MMdary and poittieondary faculty and aAiinlitratdQ^ sarvad 
ai cfltlqua and ravlaw partonnal. 

A iiuMbar of ftrntmn Mra •MtilMd during the yMj[ to daiaralna tha 
sueeati of Iha^rojaetp sueh at tha davalopMnt of task llsts» ^wpara* 
tlon of faculty, affaetivanaf s of tha procais and proeaduras. TN 
main avaluattofi taehniqua ms eoaipartng ttatad MJaetlvai against ra* 
iul ts, 

Tha ovarall avalyatlon of tha projacts IndlMtas tha objactlvai 
wara acconipl ish«d* 1^^ ' * 

Jhm proeaduras and procasi hava bMn Mall daflnad for any futura 
projacts* Tha avalyatlon Indicatas that objactiya sU was not davalopad 
to tha quantity that was tesli^d. 1 > i 

Tha avaluatlon also indlcatas som waaknassas fn tha use of tha 
Indiana State Plan for Pafformanea-lasad Education, ^is hai ba«n 
prayloysly polntad out b#causa of lata yndarstancl^ng by tha faculty 
and projact staff as to tho plan« 

Tha in^sfrvica training naadad •arly In tha projaet was not accoi^ 
pllshad which also caysad loma problams with tha projact. 

in tha futura an avaluatlon plan will consist of tha following 
coap^ants: 



I. TTw^affactl vanass of thagpfMasi^hd procaduras In tara^ 
of fmplMiantJng'and ^eonducting tha curricula, 

# 

2« Tha study of tha parfarinance-basad currlculiffn davalopfiiant by 
survay rasylts from studantSp Instructors ^and administration. 

3* ECfacts of porformanca-baiad curriculum y^n studant anroll- 
Mntp studant ratantl#n and sludant placmant. 

4. Effacts of parformancarbasad cyrriculum upon amployar and studant 
MtiafMtlen In tto aipl^iaiit pW 
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CQMHUilOM AM USOMMNMTIMS 



Prajaet iMlyilt and dlftelion mutt riot M tllghcad at thm baglnning 
of tha projact baeauta tha raiylting Infoniiai Ion will ba crucial In 
pmvldlfig dlrMtloii for ttia dyrattOT #f tha pmjaet» Dacttlm Mkart 
and kay participants naad to ba Idantlfiad and thair comiitmant tacyrad 
at tha oniat of tha projaet* 

A prajact plan naadt to davalopad that It ratavant to tha projact 
goali and lattlng and which Includas a functional coffimynlcat ion natwork. 
a dayalopfnant procadurai and a tlmllna of tasks, lasad on ral labia 
faadback and formatlva avalMtlon tachnlquaii tha plan should ba raflnad 
and/or ravlsad as tha projact contlnuas. 

Whan davaloping parformanca-basad aducatlon currlculua, obtain and raviaw 
anlstlng sourcas of coapatanclas and anptoyMnt trands. Than actlvaly v 
Involva an advisory coimittaa as thay will ba abia to provlda mora rala* 
vant infofMtion on currlculum/Miptaniant naads In tha oecupatloni 



coMpatanclaSt a computarlzad systam for analysis and raportlng Is tha 
rost afflciant« 

Frustration about how, who, and what to f%mM, can bm allavl- 
atad through an actlva, organlzad prajtct orlantatton which clearly 
and conclsaly cooinynlcatas tha procass model and tasks Involved to the 
projact staff. 

Faculty support as well is budgatary support must ba available to 
adaquataly davalop curriculum In the E^rformince-based format. 

An assassn^nt or evaluation procedure which assists In ascertaining ^ 
projact results, outcomes and products should be devised early In the 
projact and fa^lawad in order to provide data for accurate revision 
and reflnemant of the activities. 




if a coaipatancy survay Is going to ba utilized to validate tha 
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Thm i%« liiititytidfii m4m fM^ profftit tmiPdi «f€teulatlda but ttm 
foltwtng ar^At fmm4 addltlofial d«v«lopii«nt ^ 

I. Con€«nt IdsnClflMtlM and ittt dawlopMnl. 
, 2. riald tatclrig th« arcUulatlon plan, 

J, Nrfofwnea^batad cyrrleulyii davvli^piiiant In nmt \ot tfnlai. 

Thm fMMMadat Ions fraai iM prmjmct ara ralatad to cm araat: 
Erofelam of iMplMnntatiM and crlcl^al alamanti. 

I. Pro^lM Qf InplanMtatiM 

a. A task f@rea should ba appolntad frm aaeh Institution 
Involvad fn an artUulatton prograflLto formylata ©vafall 
objact^yas and a plan for achiavlo^and Inplamntlng tha 
pf ogf Ml, 

b, Cffactlva dasign and InplaMntaclon of par fonaanea-batad 
cyrrlcula Inyolvas tha usa of a widar ranga of Inslryct lonal 
natarlals than raqylrad by mrm traditional prograM* 
Facylty will alio riMd prograii Mtarlals oriantad tOMtrd 
varying stydant abllltlas and backgroynds. Sych matarlals 
■yft ba davalopad for lhay ara saldM aval labia In a fom 
ysabia by faculty In a gl^n progrM. This maans that 
faculty Must Hava tha tliia to davalop such rasourtas and 
the financial support to sacura tha naadad Mtarlals. loch 
daMands nMst bm antlclpatad, 

Thm pcrforMnca dMiands plaead on itudants In a parforMnca* 
basad currlcylun diffar fpMi tha dMands of a mrm traditional 
prograii. AcMptabIa (or coaipatant) work laaani pracisaly 
that. Prograti to tha prof UiaMy lavsl narkod aa 
coMpatant is naeassary but unaccaptabla for purposas of 
cartif Icatlon, Stydants Mst ba lad to think In tarms of 
coii^atancy and rmt smastar avaragas or group norms. 
Evaluation \% individual and crltarion rmfmrmncmd \jf%4mr 
a parfonnanca-basad curriculum and stydants tand to undar^ 
astfmta tim ta^rtginca of iMadtata attantion to parfonaanca 
lavaU. Hanca, unNfs stydants ara wall prm^rm4 for a 
paffdrmnca^batad currfeulym, much frfetion tandi to davatop 
as a rasyit of tha ynraallstlc aKpactatlons thay bring to 
tha program darlvlng frc^ past aducationaf ajcparlancas . 

d, Thara Is a tandancy in a parformanca^based cyrricuium to 
think of stydant parformanea in tarms of aithar coa^tant 
or Incompatant and to naglact datailad and spaclfic faad- 
back to stydants as to thair artai of strangth and waak- 
nass. In ordar to combat this tandancy^ a^taoiiva dlag- $ 
nostU assassmant and faadback prior to and during any givan 
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currlcuUr program must ba undertaken. Students can improve 
their proficiency only as thay beeome aware of the nature 
of their deficiencies. Effective diignoitic instruments 
must be devised and idminlstered and students effectively 
counseled as to their progress. Otherwise^ an unnecessarily 
rigid and misunderitood system of requirements emerges 
which benefits neither students nor faculty, 

e* An immediate problem emerges when a performance^based 
curriculum is initiated and student progress toward com- 
petency doer not keep pace with the established course 
offerings* Students who need further work in a giv^n area 
must be handled* This TOans a grading (or record) system 
must bi devised which allows for Individual progress but 
aUo respects faculty time and energy* 

f. Many student competencies can be assessed In limited course 
experiences or by appropriate single test measuring pro- 
cedures. However, some competencies will take time to 
develop and students will need continued feeback on their 
progress toward those competencies* Longitudinal evaluation 
structures are necessary, 

g* It is advisable to allow adequate lead tim in order to ex- 
periment with evaluation criteria and instructional designs 
in the movement toward performance-based programs. Other- 
wise, much dissatisfaction may arise from unrealistic 
evaluation criteria or unmanageable Instructional experi* 
ences. Such lead time In exper irr^ntatlon will also provide 
the necessary data for idetitifying reasonable time expecta- 
tions in which students can be moved successfully toward 
competency. 

Critical Elements 

i. Entrance into the establishment of a full performance-based 
curriculum takes a strong commitment on the part of the^ 
administration at both secondary and postsecondary Insti"* 
tutes to provide the leadership necessary to see the program 
through* This leadership must have both a long*range vision 
and an ability to engage in an extended process of institu- 
tional development without losing the vision. It also 
takes key faculty who are willing to give the time and 
energy to sustain a long-term project and who can be led to 
share the vision. These faculty leaders must be capable of 
motivating others as WelT as learning themselves. Such en- 
deavors take roney for released. time for faculty, contultants, 
and particularly for a person to oversee the program who 
understands the concept, 

b* A radical change In the reward system--one which will provide 
more than a pat on the back for those who commit themselves to 
the program'--* i s essential. Faculty must be convinced that 
the administration views this change as a major one and one 
for which rewards are available for efforts at both the 
change to and maintenance of a new currlcular concept. 
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c. irnplsmentit Ion of a performinca-baied curriculum raquires 
faith to taks Initial steps without seeing claarty the 
aoncrete forms of final reiults* ^ The Irtlplementat ion of a 
performance-based curriculum is a process which secures 
changes In faculty sel f*percept Ions and the, teaching models 
ytillzed. This 11 a long-range development with' the nesults 
being genuine change in the design of dally learning ex- 
pertences and not Just tn course br currlcular labels. 
But such cliange Is riot brought about Ifmedlately or easily. 
It involves the change of persons and their professional 
attitudes. 
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XI, FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
See- f inanclil stattmsnt prtparad by Ixacutiva Htadquarters . 
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. . • . Data PrOQsssIng Competenelts 
i « . , Program HatrlxBnd Jab Mobility Chart 
. . . » CQurst of Study Saaondary and Poitsecondary 
. • « . Curriculum Matrix for Data Proctssing 
» • * * Examples of Hodulas 
» . . . Student Progress Check] lit Examplei 
. • i Task Analysfi Guide 
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DATA PROCESSING COMPETENCIES 
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DATA PROCESSING COMPETENCIES 
COHPUTER PROGRAMMING TECHNOLOGY ; 



DATA PROCESSING COHPETENCIES 



CPHmiNCIEI WHICH HAVE lEEN IDENTIFIED 



V'TECS COHPETENCIES WHICH RELATE 



01 - Dati Processing Fundaniintals 

() 

*1. fTrici the hlitery of the development of 
, ' iditi prociiiing, . 



*2, i^D^icribe diti proceiilng career paths, 
duties, and reiponilbllitlis, 



*3. |Discribe ilmllarltles and differences 
pitween types of data processing systems. 

, f I . 

Ai lOescrlbf the opiratlons and functions of 
the principle input and output devices, 

Interpret punch card codei 

4, 'inttrpret EBCDIC Coding system. 

: Interprit hixadiclrnal coding systafn 

Wi, ^operate an Interact ive terminal or computir. 

%i Operate a batch terminal. 

*|o. Operate data entry equipment. 

ildentify a Cobol,. Fortran, PL/I, RPO, 
I and ALC programs. > (Secondary does not do ALC) 

I; ■ . ' 

Describe, the use of program flowcharts and 
elimentary programming logic in solving 
ia programming p rob) ens. 



Convert numbers manuaily from one number lyitem 
to mother. . 



A; - Taught at both secondary and postsi 
**' ■ Taught at poitsecondary 
*** " Taught at secondary ^ 
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DATA PROCESSING COHPETINCIES 



COMPiTENCIES WHICH HAVE BEEN jOENTIFIED 



*02 = Programming Skills and Tichnlquis 



02 - I Assimblar Linguaga 



^Al. Identify assembler languiga characteristlci. 

^^2. Identify asiiniblir language rulis. 

^"3. Creati a logic flowchart to inilyze a problim 
using assenibler linguige. 

Gdneraie Asseiiibler Source Progranh 

>^^, Tranbform assenibler language code to inachlne 
readable foriiu 

i*6, Debk check source programs prior to assiiiibly, 

_d Asseinbli program, 

dl 



V'TECS COHPErENCIES WHICH RE 




Bl • Apply CMiputir Installation guldillnis during 
inilysli. 

82 - Apply organrzitlon guldtllnii during analysis, 

Ik ■ Consult tichnlcil referencis during inalysls* 

BS - Diterinlnf Input farnat for Job, 

17 • Datermlna michlne fonwt for Input, 

BB * Pitfermlne machine format for output* 

M ' Date mini output format for Job. 



Bll - Examlni exlstin ijitjl lty programi for 
to a Jab. 




01 " Adapt prograiiiS to process on dlffirent computer 
configuration!, 

D9 " Codi programs Incorporiting standard routlneSi 
DIJ - Pripare progrim routlniSi 



£8 " Disk chick source programs for 
prior to assembly or compilation 



Ing errors 

5 
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■DATA PROCESSING COHPETENCIES 



cohpetinciis which have seen identified 



V'TECS COHPETENCIES WHICH RELATE 



Deterinlne arrors In issenbly sourci 
listing. 

**9, Oibug ppogrini ind make copractlons. 

HjQ, Devlia fnd run tisti on slinulited data to 
check out program changes and corrections 
that eniure desirable effects In the 
program. 
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E5 ■ Desk chfck source progriffl llsling after assei|jtly 
or cotiipllatlon. 

E6 • Debug progranis 

AI2 - Evaiuite program test reiylti, 

A22 - Reylew cofflplited pfogrims for accuracy. 

El ■ Analyie cofliputer Input for test run. 

E2 - Anayize coinputer output folloMing test run. 

E^ ■ Anilyie program procaislng eff Iclincy during test fun. 

£5 ' Cornet progfMijng arrgri diicgvtrid durinf (iftingi 

y • Design test diti for use In program testing, 

ElO - Rccoramend solutions to undesirable conditions 
discovered during teits, 

Ell ■ Test programs for iccuracy, 

£12 j Test programs for efficiency. 

E13 " Test programs for flaxiblllty. 




DATA fmmm cohpetenciis 



CONmiNCIfS.^HiCH HAVI IIEN IDINTIFIID 



yiTECS CDHPITENCIES ^HICH RELATE 



Docimeiit a prograni by a^preprlate 
eofnnentary, input-output definltien, 
program llsilngSi test ditap nethodology, 
and spacial features, 



n 



02 - 2 Cobol Language 

. ^ ^1. Identify ^ol linguagi characteristics. 
^2, Identify cobol language ru III, 



^3' .Apply file management teclinlqaei. 

M, Create a logic flowchart to anilyze a 
for the Eobol language. 

*|. Generate coboj lourci program. 



p rob I em 



^6. Transform cobol program to machine readable 
form, * 

*7, Desk chick. 



*8«' Compile coiwl program. 
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AIO - Eyaluate program documentation for correct 
klk ' Review documentation of progrimi. 



urei, 



F2 " Develop documentation narrative. 



F3 - Develop listing of all programi, 

H - Prepare console opiritor's run books with nicisiiry 
Initructloni and mfissages. 

F8 - Write diflnltlen of Input. 

F9 ' Write definition of output. ^ 

DS - Code programs incorporating itandard routines, 

Dl? ■ Prepire program routines, 



El - Desk check source programi for keypunching errors 
to lisembly or coflfllation, 
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DATA mmm mnmm 



COHPITINCI^S UHICHW eilN IDENTIFIED 



*9. Otteriiilni irrori In cobol soupci listing 
ind Mirg cornet Ions. 



*ID.' Devlii and run tests on ilmulated data 
^ te chick out progrim ehinges and corrsctlons 
thfft insuri daslribU ifficts In thi 
prograni. 



Oqcufflgnt a prograni by approprliti 
coimieniaryi input-output diflnition pro- 
gram listings, tilt diti, mtthodology, 
and spiclai featurai. 

Giniriti cobol programi uilng structursd 
disign ind techniques. " 
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^9- 

16- 
Ai2 
A22 
El - 
E2 ■ 
Eii- 
15 ■ 

EJ- 
EIO- 

ill ■ 
E12 ■ 

EU- 
AlO - 
|i2i|- 
F2 - 
F3- 

n- 



'V'TECS CdHPITINCIES WHICH RELATE 

Disk chick lourci program listing after isieily 
or'coinpllitjon, 

Debug progrann. 

" Eviluiti progriiii test reiulti, 

' Rivtiw completid progrimi for accuracy. 

Anilyii computer Input for tut run. 

Analyii computir output following test run. 

Analyii program procesiing efficiency during tait run. 

Cornet programfiilng errors dlicovired. during tilting. 

Diiign test dati fcr use In 'progrim testing. 

Reconimend solutions to undesirable conditions 
dlseovi rid during tists. 

Test prograiiii for iccuricy, 

Tilt programs for efflclincy. 

Tilt progrims for flexibility, 

Ivaluate progrim documintatlon for cornet prociduns. 

l^iviiw documentation Of progranii, 

Oivalop dgcufflintitlon narrative. 

Divelop listing of all progrims, 

Pripan consoli opiritor's run books with nicisiiry 
instructloni and messages, 



MTA mmm mmmm 



COHPETENCIES WHICH mi IIIN IPINTIFIID 



mm co|PETiNciES MICH um 



m-i RPGHI Linguiga 



vn 
0 



I 

I 

I 

Idintify RPG-JI linguip chirictirl|tlci, 

*2. Idintify RPOHI languagi rules. 

Apply flli manageinent tichnlques, 

Criita a logic fWhart to analyzi a 
' . probUdi for thi RPM I languagi. ^ 

**5. Ceneriti RPGHI .codi progrsni. 

**6. jransforin RPG-ll-jrogpai to machini riadabl 
form. - 

**?, Oisk chaek, 

**8. Cofflpiii RPG-II prograni. 

^*$. DstirfRine errori In RPG-ll source lining. 



F8- Uritidififiitlonol Input. 

' Write definition of output. 

D2 - Code cofliputir appllcatloni using a utility report 
prograin genirator. 

09 - Code pfograiM Incorporatini standard routlnis, 

DI7 " Priparg program routines. 



' 1 



\ 



E8^ 



Disk cheek lource progrks for ke^pun^ing ri4ri 
prior to assemfaly or conipllition, \ 



i 

Disk check sourei prog ram listing afte^ aistiiibl^ 
or winpllition. ^ 



( 



16 ' Debug progrimi, 



BATAPWCESSI 

-=Yv:- ■ . m. 

i 

Cdl^ETENCIES MilCH NAVi IIIN lOENTIPIED 

^*)e. Dsvlsi and rufl tiiti en ilinulitid diti 
to ehick out progriii £hin|ii and eorrietloni 
' that iniura diilrabli iffilei In thi 

progriffl, 



i 



4 



i|. Oocuntent a pr69ran by appropriate 
ceimieniiryj inpiit-Qutput daflnhlen pro- 
grain listings, test diti, itethodology, 
and spaclal fsaturai. 



V'TCCSCm7EIICI!S' MUCH MUTE 
I 

AU!* iviluata progran tiit riiulti, 

A22 - Rgyliw eonipliNd pre|rajiis for accuracy, 

l\ ' Analyis computif Input for tsit fyn, 

12 • Analyia eoinputip output following test run. 

ill Anaiyii progfain prociislni iff lelincy during tist run. 

E§ " Correet programming errors diieoverad during teitlng, • 

i? ' Oislgn tiit data for use In proiraiii tistlng. 

ElO ^ Ricoimand solutions to undislrabia ^ondltloni 
dlicovered during tests. 

111 ■ Test programs for accuracy. 

> * 

112 * Tait progfaiiii for efficiency, ' 
113," Tilt programs for fle)(lbllltyk 

AID - Evaluate prograffl documentation for cornet proeeduris, 

Mk ' Sivliw docunientatlon of prograinsi 

F2 - Oevilop documintitlon narrative, 

F3 Oevilop listing of all programs. 

■ Prepiri eonsoUopirator's run books with necissary 
Instructions and messages, 

F8 - Write definition of Input. 

,1 

F9 " Write definition of output, 



CQNF^tlCIES WliCH HAVE lEIN IDINTIFIED 



fiATA PROCISSiiiS CONPITIMIII 



* UtlMlation of Proflrimilng ind Dibugglng Tichniques 

Utiliii diti bifi orginiiiHoni 
*2j litillii leqiJintia) iceisi method. 
*3'': (Itiliie indaxid siqutntla) acEiis method. 
M.^ djtiliie randoffl aecess method^ 
% |utilli€ virtual storage acceii method, 

Utilize blocldng, 

^tlllu chicksumnlng, hishing and parity. 
^ H. ()ti I ill paclting and unpacking. 



*5. Utilize sequential search, 
MO. Utilizi binary search, 

*IL Utilize exiiting sort/merge progrimi 
with control cards. 

I" 

*I2. Utillii modulir orginliatlon of a program 
and Its data, 

*)t Utilize table driven program and data 
program. 



*1i Utlliii prograimigd iwltchis, 

**15. UtIIlie stryctured coding, 

*l6i Utlllie table look up for finding function viluas, 

'M7. Ut 11 lie packed declMi arithmetic, 



1| V'TECS COHPETEIICIES yNICH RELATE 
Pl§ ' Determine how data records ire to be procisseii. 
i)3 " Code dita"bisi update progrMis. 



D7 ■ Code prograM for 



DATA PKOCfSIINI eOHPITINCIES 



CiffTIIIClll UHICH liAVI KIN IfilNTIFiCD 



yiTici coMPiTiNciii mm mm 



$\mi indi irltimtle. 

......... _ ■■ ■ - , ^ 

**tf. Utiltii irror riturni froi lybroytlnii. 

*20i Utiiln tricii, inipslioti, ni i\t^ 
noitie Miiigis. 

*«2I. Utillii cross-rifireflci tibli, 
^ , iiiiorv ind file duRpi, 

*22, Code end develop subroutines. 



*23. Correct progriih when probleiii occurs, 
*lk, Updiie iKistlng pfogriHi M ehanges. 




I1§ ■ Utillii lunry Hps in fisting, 



3 " Anilyii con duipi.' 



DM ' Codi subrsutiMSi 

D)6 ■ Diyelap subnutlns, 

G3 " Correct prograin Mhen "How Up'* occurs. 

09 ' Updite exlitlng progrMiS with chan|is', 



J 



erJc 65 
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MTA mmm mmmn 



, CMflTENCIIS yNiCH HAVi IIIN ifiCNTIFIIfi 

*l. Idintify floNchirt lyieli Md tsiU, 
floMihirtt ind proirM ipiclflytloAi, 

**3. Identify dicliJoA tibii concipit, 

**i Pripiri diclilon tibtii froi'gingril ' 
fioMchiru ind profrii spiel flcitloni. 

*l Idintify md ipply HCL riquirnnnii. 

M, DiteriRini logic siquenci of progriiii. 

n 

*?, fripirf syftiM floMEhirt. 

' *S. Pripari Input/Qutput o^rations flowchart 
for jiachlni opirators. 



mti mmm mm mn 



CI - Pnpara ditall flOMchirti 

kl] ' ftivliw dital) floweharti for preparation of prograM. 



N - Develop proirai Job eontrol itj^iMnti, 
CI ' Ditall all ipedfled eaUulatloni. 
C? • Npiri lyitiM fIcMcHart. 

i 

C6 - Prepare Input/output operatlofli floNehart for 
iMChini operatori, 



DATA PROCESSING COHPETINCIES 
COHPETIHCIIS WHICH HAVE lEEN IDINTIFIEO • , V'TECS COHPETiNCfES WHICH RELATE 

■ 

05 ^ Advinced Data Proeesslng Concepts ' 

Diseribe type of data coiniiuni cat Ions systein, 

'2, Diicrlbi advantigei ind disadvantages of , 

diti .eoinmunications syitiins. , ■ > 

Diicrlba data comnunications appllcatloni. . 

Oilign a data communications network. ""^ 

^H, Identify data base flunagemint coinponints ; 
and, functions. 



\ 



identify Information iystims »ii)yij\ ' ^ ^ 

conceptii * ^ ^ ^) 

*h Anilyzi and design forms. 15 - Design record liyouts* 

"8, Idiptify card*tapi"disk operating systinis. * 

; 1 

!**9. I dint I fy virtual storage and virtual mimpry 

concepts* * f ' ' ' 

*I0, Oeiwnstrati ditalled systems Invsstlgation 
and analysis techniques. 

*ll, Evaluiti'systiin efficiency, iffectiveness and 
cost. 

H\h , Uie various scheduling techniqui as PERT and CP 




DATA PROCESSING COMPEJENCIES 
COMPUTER OPERATIONS 



COMPUTER OPERATIONS COMPETENCE 

COMPETENCIES WHICH HAVE BEEN lOENTIFlEO 
01 - Supervistng Data Strviea 

Analyze company oparatloni for benef i el al use of the computer, t^^V^ 
-^2. Analyze data processed for frodi f icat ion and/or combination reports* 
*3- Analyze functional area reports for error correction. 
Assist in planning facility irodl f i cat ion, 
--5, Assist with data processing facility staffing, 
'•-6. Consult with supervisors concerning problem areaSi 
^^5^7. Coordinate act I vl ties with data control unit. 
^ --8. Daterminp destruction dates of computer filei, 

^^9, Handle special requests for data processing services, 
^'-^'^10. Update training records for data services personnel. 

^^11. Make periodic checks to clarify correctness of output. 
^^M. Monitor compliance with machine utilization log procedurei, 
'^13* Monitor the meeting of deadlines. 

Notify appropriate person or office of new or revised reporting requirements. 
A^15. Orient newly assigned data service personnel. 

Plan and schedule routine data services work assignments, 
•'^^'^17. Prepare correspondence concerning data services, 

' Taught at both secondary and postsecondary 
- Taught at postsecondary 
iViVvv - Taught at secondary '72 
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COMPUTER OPERATIONS COHPETEf^E 

COMPETENCIES WHICH HAVE BEEN IDENTIFIED 

02 ^ Supervising Automatic Data Processing Operations 

'^1, Assign priorities to con^uter Jobs, ■ 
»«5^2* Brief oncofnlng shift supervisor* 
'^"3* Coordinate scheduling of machine work load, 
-k. Determi ne gcause of faulty output. ^ 
'*5^ Develop computer operating instructions* 
--6. Maintain operating manuals and directives affecting machine room functions, 
^ ^^7- Maintain records of ma,chlne performance* 
'^'^8. Monitor Jobs processed and pendlngi 

"'*9* Orient new operators to basic services offered by the data processing center, 
/I iO. Conduct on-^he"Job training in equipment operations* 
Mh Instruct n^w operators In the use of operations manuals, 

03 ^ Performing Data Control Functions 

Analyze data prpcessed to make sure that desired information Is obtained, 
'"^■^2. Analyze documentation for completeness and accuracy* 
'^"'3^ Arrange reruns to correct final output* 

iVAvi|^ Balance output data. ^ 
-""5. Check error with appropriate staff and arrange for correction. 
---6. Control basic Input Into data processing system. 

73 




^ J COMPUTER^O^ErtilTIONS COMPETENCt 
nV7\^ Coordlrtate functions of data ceifrtrQl with, oparat Ions, 



^--8, pistrlbute pr Inted^utput to usari, ^ 

.^-9. Develop procedurai relative^ to computer Input and;output, 
^"-10. Maintain filai partaining to data systams. 

Plan card layouts* (/ 
--^12* Coda Input data for corTipytar antry, 
"--13. Provide Input on Jobs to oparatlons unit. 
--'M^. Release Jobs for processing, 

*^'^^M5. Schedule keypunching. I'H 

Screen cards for errors and Initiate corrections. , 
"^^M7. Store cards that have been removed from machine, i 
'--MB. Train personnel In methods of handling output, 
0^ - Preparing for Computer Processing Oparatlons 
"'^-1. Clear memory on computer, 

n. Determine the availability of the peripheral devices needed for a specific Job, 

"3. Determine the forms needed for Job, 

, Determine priority of Jobs to be run on the computer, 

-5^ Determine steps In running a Job. ^ 

"6. Determine type of Information needed to run a Job. 

' '^^^7. Locate tapes In storage. 

74 
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COMPUTER OPERATIONS COMPETENCE 

COMPETENCIES WHICH HAVE BEEN lOENTIFIED 

5' 8. Power up compucar and I/O devices^ 
^^^S. Receive turnover on Jobs from another shift* 



"'1. Check JCL to see that It corresponds to the Job to be run, 
07 - Operating Electronic Computers 

-1. Check output material to determine that work ' complete, 

^2, Catalog card Input. 

"3. Communicate with the computer through the console. 

. ^k. Determine cause of Incorrect output. 

-5* Determine cause of a machine mal funct Ion. 

'^6. Initialize disk pack. 

"'^7^ Initialize tape, 



-MO. Schedule peripheral devices to be used for Jobs. 



OS ^ Operating Electronic Corr^uters 



'M , Activate reader to read Job Into the system. 



06 - Preparing for Computer Processing Operations 




•8. 



Load the supervisor, 

\ 

Interpret display lights on coniputer. 



"9. 



■IP- 



Load JCL cards and Input data into reader, 



I, 



Load programs. 



'12. 



Make necessary changes In JCL cards. 
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COMPUTER OPERATIONS COMPETENCE 



COMPETEI^CIES WHICH HAVE BEEN lOENTIFIED 

"13, Observe for ibnormal termination of Job. 
Observe for faulty output, 

-15* Observe for verification printouts which Indicate end of Job or Job steps, 

«16. Perform halt/restart procedures. 

^17« Reload the supervisor. 

*l8. Remove JCL cards from Job deck, 
-"-'ng. Remove output from machine. 

"20. Run test of new program for systems/programming. 
--^^21. Set control switches on central processor. 
'"^^^'^22. Set load^unit address, 

---23. Use a sort=merge utility program to sort cards. 
'^2^. Utilize operator's manuals, 
-25, Utilize utility program. 
08 ^ Operating Computer Peripheral Equipment 

-1, Assign disk drives to appropriate logical addreis. 



Determine proper forms for printer. 



Determine carriage tape needed to control spacing/skipping of printer. 
Load cards Into card reader or card punch. 



Load continuous forms in printer. 



Load paper tape on paper tape reader. 




COMPUTER OPERATIONS CQMPETENCE 

COHefTENCiES WHICH HAVE BEEN IDENTIFIED 

"^^^1. Operate card raadar or card punch* 
-^^»8. Operate disk drive. 

"^^9. Perform peripheral xonverslon operations, 
"i^-10. Place carriage control tape In printer* 
--11, Punch carriage tapes to control skipping and spacing of forms. 
Adjust print density. ^ 
09 - Operating Unit Record Equipment 
^'1. Correct cards on the kaypunch, 
■'2, Keypunch cards from source documents. 
^^■^^^3. Load card hopper* 

Mount program card on drum of keypunch machine, 
---5. Operate Interpreter to print data on punched cards, 
>^">'<6. Operata reproducar to gangpunch cards. 

'7. Operate reproducer to reproduce cards* 
"""8. Operate aorter/or alphabetic sorting* 
"""9^ O^g^l^^Rr for Tiol^rrc soTf lng* 
---10. Qperate lurtl^r to select specified cards* 
'^-'11. Punch Program card for keypunching from source document. 

-12* Reproduce cards\^n the keypunch, 
"''''M3. Select spec i fled red control panel for use, 

11' 



COMPUTER OPERATIONS COMPETENCE 

COMPETENCIES WHICH HAVE BEEN IDENTIFIED 

Set up keypunch machine for punching cards. 
'--MS. Varify cards to check accuracy of keypunching* 

']S, Visually Interpret punched ca^ds. 
'--17^ Wire interpreter control panel. 
^'f""l8. Wire reproducer eontror panel. 
010 - Maintaining Equipment and Records 
''"^1, Clear card jams. 

^'2. Cut tape and posl-tion new load point marker. 
-■^3. Handle service cavils on equipment. 

m 

'"^k. Haintain card files for JCL cards. 
"5^ Haintain computer log. 
'6, Maintain files on procedural changes. 
"7. Perform routine housekeeping duties, 
"8. Perform routine operator maintenance on machines, 
'9. Place cardSj tape, or disk packs In storage. 
■ ' 10, Prepare uxternal labels for cataloging files, 
"''"11, Separate printed output forms^ using decollator. 



DATA PROCESSING COMPETENCIES 
KEY PUNCH OPERATOR 



73 
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KEY PUNCH OPERATOR COMPETENCIES 



COMPETENCIES WHICH HAVE BEEN IDENTIFIED 

0 1 ^ Key Pe V i ca ^ 

"1. Recognize a data racordlng problam as It 
pertains to key device equipment and 
proyam the equipment sat I s fictor M y to 
nieet the recording problem. 

*^2. Identify the care, functions, and operations 
of the key device and verifying equipment. 

^3^ Develop skill through progressively difficult 
practUe exercises and simulated business 
data recording problems. 

Comprehend and use articulately the cofmonly 
used data processing terms associated with 
key device equipment. 

■5. Dent)nstrate specified standards of speed and 
accuracy on key device equipment which will 
eridble the student to gain an try- level 
enip I tiymen t . 

'6= nevelop keypunch va r I f I cat I om sheet. 



lautjlu at bcith secondary and pns I s*m nnd<iry 
ItUitjht hi pns I st*c< jfuia f y 
I tiiM)fj r .1 i sernndfU y 
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GtNtRAL ANJ ^LLATED CO-^.PETE NC I E 5 
FOR 

CMr^jTLR PROGRAMMING ThCliNOLOGY 
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mh PROCISSINyOHPETENCIES 



''COHPETEHCIES WHICH HAVE ilEH' lOENTIPlEO 

* . ' ' ' '■ " 

96 ' Mmn Rilatjons And Suparvlsory Skills 

« . ..• ' 

Iv OimonstPaEi effectiv^listlng. 

-..2., Oepi^nstrite gintls ind preclsi quistloning, 

, 3^ Accent riiponsibillty fop own mlslakai, 

Demomriti ability to work as i tiam. 
fnimbif i^ith priiSi and critklsili biliij 
given thi-tiain rithir thin to the 
^ ^mdividuaji 

- 5. Oemonitnte Initiative. and parslstance tb 
. . ^conipllsh aswgnmenti, ' < ' , ' 



0^ 



6. %ply realistic gparstttingi 

7- Intiriet with custoiiiar ind usa^ personnel 

■ ' tojstablish programffllng r^quiremtnts Crtd 
: data flows. ^ 

8.. Coniult vilth progranwing assocl'ites to ' 
deternirne detailed diiign and to discuss 
i ^ reqiiired data deslgni and program flowSi 

9* Coniuft with colleaquis or supervieors for 
the purpose of acquiring tichnicij progratunlng 
guidance or lystem^ knowlidga* : 

■ " ' : \ ' ■ • ■ 

10. Demonstrate idaptablllty to various taiki ' 
and situatitfns. 

! 

II* Consult with operationi on idequite prepgratfon 
Qf,cQii)pjytir ppirating Initructions. » 



1 - ^, 



\ld Consult with systim daiignirg on progrsiiwing 
requfrenients :of new systems, ' S 



fm COHPETINCliS WHICH RILATI' 



( 



m 

Is 



AI3 ■ Functifln as pirt of I tiiiii to solve uitr probliffl^<-.> 



In Inforniitl'on processing 



A2 - Coniult wi_th spgp|tloni on idiquiti priparitlon of, 
eomputir opiriting Instriictibns. '1 

A) ' .Consult wi'th ijjfltiins diilgners on progrflimlng peqiiire- 
itients of new s^sttffl(i), » . ' , 



b3 



SSINS.COHPETENCIES 



COHP^TENCIES UHICH NAVE BEEH IDENTIFIED 



■ Ii3. , RiCQflininsI modi f kit I on ef lysteiiBi'to ininigiiiiint, 

It fticonKnind modiflcitlon of sfst^l to usiri. 

' 1$. Review p/ogriini for adNr-€nCi*to prograiniilng 
! standards, 



INCIES 



E 



. V'TECS 

i, • , ■■ i 

\ 

A2Q ^ Recolmend mBdIficatlon of systiffli'to inanigeniinE. 

A2i ^ Riconiinind inodlfleitlorii ef syitams to ysersi 

A25 ' Review prograins f^adherence to programnilng , 
stindirds, 



I3\ 



m mmm conpetencies 




.if 



07 -IIJtlniMlltS ; . 

IT Add| iubtrac,t, multipl)^ inNivldi whole nufflbiri. 
2. Add, subtract,, multipi'.y and divide conrion frictions (Incying mixed numbe^).^ * 
3< Add, subtract, multiply and divide decimal numbers. 
k. Convert factions to dicldBls, 
5. Convert diciniaU lo fractions* ' 



6. Simplify arlthnietic expressions involllng addition and/or subtraction ind/or multiplication and/or diviilon uling 



thalproper order for all open t Ions 



V Write and simplify ritlos. 

8. Change a percent to a dfclmal or fraction* 

' 9/ Change a decimil or frictioij to a pircinti ,^ 

10* Solve percentage, b^ie, rate problimi for any one of the three, 

IK Add, subtract^ oidltiply ^ divide ilgned numbirs^ 



r\h Ralsf a number to a positive whole nuntir powir ogPegitlve whole nymber power, 



# 



i 



<i I3> Find the squara root of a positive number. ■ 
r 1. Psfform fundaniental operations" using powers of ten. 
• Parform fundamentil eperations using icliniific nolitlon. 



i ' -j j6, fia'd Instr^mfintl (gaugii and meters),* - 



} of meaiureinent (accuracy, precis im] to propir{y round off aniwefi to aritliinetlc problems. 



0' 18. :\jl#|fi^'|lish"systim of meisureininjt, ' \ 
\% Use, thi^mirric ^stim of miiiuriminE. 
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20, Convert measureinents from ons unit to anotfiir within lach lyitim and bitwi§n the fflgllih ipd iDitrlc lysteins. 



21. Evaluatlllgebrak ^resiions. 



""igefiraie ^prei 

11, idd, subtfactj nlultlpiy and divide single term algebraic expressions, 




23. Sii)tplt*f,y expressions Involving grouping symbols (parentheses j brackets, braces). 

2i ,Addj subtract, multiply and divide pol^nonilal algebraic expriiiioni* ' 
23. Sol^llr'non-fr'actlonil I iniir iquitlon^ In one unknown. I 
26, Solve work probliffls using non-fractional linear equations. ^ 
2j, Use formulas to solva for an unknown, ' 4 

2B, Graph a linear gquatlon in two unknowns. , - 

29. Solve two equations/two unkn|wn problems by gra^ln^, additlon-iubtraction method ^nd lubstitution method, 

30. Solve word problems using two equitioni and two unknowns, 
Undar Stand binlry, octal andjiexadiclinil pbar systems, . " f, 

i 

32PAdd, subtract and multiply blniry nunibirSi ^ 
'^3^Mdd and subtract octal and hixideclmal numbirf. . Wll ^ ' ' # 

Uipjiet notation to deSGri be Will ■ ■ # ^ = 

• . * - ■ ' ^ . ^ M ^ '-'^ 

33- CoiDbine sits using union and intiriactidni a 

; V • _ ■ 

]L Find raplanient and sublets of a givan sit. 



3/* Define, eonifiion symbols uiid in flowcharting,' r- 

38* Given a verbal or written diicription, construct a flowchirt. . 

, pi 

i% Givan a probleni in sit notation, construct a flowchart, . ' ^ , \> 

•lO. Wr^ite truth tables using and^. or, pgationj l;^thgn, if-ind'onlyif* 

k\ Given a truth tibUj eonstrijct a flowchart* ^ . # Vy 



\ 



k2. Simplify using the iunwnatlon ( ) symbal. 

^3- Organize data uiing chartSp tablai, graphs (barp*linaj circia) and listograms. 
kk. Find ineani mad i an and moda of ungroup^d data, 

45. s^lqd maan, median and imdal class of groupad data, 

I- 

46. Find standard davlatlon for ungroupad and groupad data. 

47. Change a ran* scora to a score . 

48. Find the value of a combination* ' 

49. Find the valua of a per * ' 
§0. Define and use the tarm probability. 

51 . Write a 

52, Define a normal distribution and Its charactaristlcs. * 

^ - _ _ . _ 

53. Use the nornial distribution to approximate a ^ ■H'. 

54, Use hypotheses testing to evaluate sample data* > 
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DATA PROCESSING COHPCTENCIES 



COHPETINCiES WHICH HAV^ BEEN IDENTIFIED 
08 - Communication SkllH 



3. 

6. 

7^ 
8, 

9. 
10. 
1 1 . 
12, 
13. 
U. 
15. 
16, 

\h 

18, 
19. 



Apply the convention of^nsllsh grantnarf usaga and stylas* 
Apply the convention of - punctuat ion and spelling^ 
Demonstrate reading comprehension skills. ^ 
Interpret data In a graphic. aid. 
Write a. letter of application, 

mi 



Write resMme. 

Prepare visual and graphic aids. 
Compose routine informational communications. 
Compose cone I I 1 iatory communications. 
Coiipose negative (bad news) fommun leal Ions . 
Compose persuas 1 ve communl cat ions . 
Appfly the principles of^^yective reporting. 
Compose memos. 

Assess own communicative image. 
Deliver an informative oral presentation. 
Conduct an oral training presentation. 
Deliver a persuasive oral presentation. 
Apply principles of effective conferfence comnHin i cat ions. 
Apply principles of effective communi cat ions In Interviawi. 
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DATA PROCESS IMS COMPETENCIES 

rOHPETENCIES WHICH HAVE BEEN IDENTIFIED 

20. Damonst rate coinprghens Ion of yarbtl and non-verbal commun Icat Ion* 

21. Demonstrata actlva nstening ^IHs. t 



COHl>CTEljC)IS UIIICH HAVE %m IDENfjlllD V*TECS COHPETifiCUS mm RIUTE 



%m iden|iii 



■m. 

Jln9.Slijlll l^'"*'* 
itruct a balinci ihlit, . 

2, Journal III trinsictlons> , 

3. Prepare Incoine itatininti batince sheet, 
ind cipltil liat^fflint. 

i Prepare closing igtrlis. 

5. Journalize special journals ind post 
J to ledgers. 

6. Hake adjusting entries, Journilizi, and 
post. 

h Complete the worksheet, make closing 
antrliSj and tike postcloslng trial 
balanca. 

8. Hake reversing intriii* 

'% Prepare individual jncome tax riturni. 

10. Deterinini ludit object I vi and opinions* 



Coinpliti a piyroll Journal Including the 
calculation of imounts of federal Incoioe 
ta;^, stitf incoine tax, and social security 
ta;^ to be withheld, 



12. Record the expenses and liabilities irliing 



frpfli (a) w«y^^j|yr|JiJisburieiiiint0ln= " • 

cludirtf the raqulred monthly deposit Of in" 



come and fICA taxes In the banic, (b) coiiiputatlon • ' 

of the amount of state unemploynient tax fof 3 ■ . ' 
•quarterly pirlod. ' f sr^^^h 



